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SIR, 


HAVE no An in this Dedication, but 
to expreſs my gratitude for the pleaſure 
and advantage I have received from your 


poem on ThE LAST JuDGEMENT, and THe 


PARAPHRASE ON PART OF THE BOOK OF 


Jos. 


The author of theſe LeTTERs is above any 
view of intereſt; and can have no proſpect of 


reputation, reſolving to be concealed. But 


if they prove ſerious entertainment to perſons 
whoſe leifure hours are not always innocently 
employed, the end is fully anſwered, 


The greateſt infidel muſt own, there is at 
leaſt as much probability in this ſcheme, as 
in that of THE Fairy TALES; which, how- 


every viſionary, are ſome of them moral and 
entertaining, I am, 


S I R, 
Your moſt humble ſeryant, &c. 


a 2 


THE 
PR N 


HE drift of theſe letters is, to impreſs the notion 
of the ſoul's immortality ; without which, all 


virtue and religion, with their temporal and eternal good 
conſequences, muſt fall to the ground. 


Some who pretend to have no ſeruples about the Being 


of God, have yet their doubts about their on eternal 


exiſtence, though valuable authors abound in CHRISTIAN 
and Mok AL PROOFS of it. 


But ſince no means ſhould be left unattempted in a 


point of ſuch importance, I hope endeavouring to make 


the mind familiar with the thoughts of our future exiſt- 
ence, and contract, as it were unawares, an habitual 


perſuaſion cf it, by writings -built on that foundation, 
and addreſſed to the ff ctions and imagination, will not 
be thought improper, either as a doctrine or amuſement : 
AMUSEMENT, for which the world makes by far the 
largeſt demand ; and which, generally ſpeaking, is nothing 
but an art of forgetting that immortality, the firm belief 


and advantageous contemplation of which Tx1s amuſe- 
ment would recommend, 
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Nec tua, præter te, chartis intexere quiſquam, 
Fada queat, dictis ut non majora- ſuperſint. 
T1zvuLri. 


M ELIZ An ET Rowe, not more admired 
I 


for her fine writings by the ingemous that 

d not know her, than eſteemed and loved by all 
her acquaintance, for the many amiable qualities of 
her heart, was born at IIcheſter, in Somerſetſhire, 
Sept. 11, 1674, being the eldeft of three daughters 
of Mr. Walter Singer, a gentleman of a good fa- 
mily, and Mrs, Elizabeth Portnell, both of them 
perſons of very great worth and piety. Mr. Singer 
was not a Native of the town now mentioned, nor 
an Inhabitant, bcfore his impriſoament there for his 
non-conformity in the reign of King Charles II. 
Mrs. Portnell thinking herſelf obliged to viſit thoſe 
that ſuffered for the ſake of a good conſcience, as a 
teſtimony of her regard, not to them only, but alſo 
to our COMMON Lord, agreeably to the repreſenta- 
tion he himſelf makes of ſuch kind and Chriſtian 
offices: it was from hence that acquaintance firſt 
commenced between theſe two virtuous and well- 


paired minds, which afterwards proceeded to a union 


that death alone could diſſolve. And this it did too 
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ſoon for the mournful ſurvivor, if the tendereſt  af- 
feftion might be judge, and for the world, which 
can badly bear to loſe any, and much leſs ſuch emi- 
nent examples of virtue and religion in the ſeveral 
tcenes and relations of life. Till her death, Mr. 
Singer reſided at Ilcheſter, but not long after remov- 
ed into the neighbourhood of Frome, in the ſame 
county, where he became ſo well known and diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his good ſenſe, primitive integrity, 
limplicity of manners, uncommon prudence, aCti- 
vity and faithfulneſs in diſcharging the duties of his 
ſtation, inflexible adherence to his principles, and 
at the ſame time truly catholic ſpirit, as to be held 
in high efteem, even by perſons of ſuperiour rank: 
my Lord Weymouth, who was reckoned a very 
good judge of men, not only writing to him, but 
honouring him with his viſits; as did the devout 
Biſhop Lr. very frequently, ſometimes once a 
week: ſuch a charm is there in unaffected goodneſs, 
and fo naturally do kindred fouls, warmed and ac- 
tuated by the ſame heavenly paſſion, and purſuing 
the ſame glorious end, run and mingle together with 
the greatelt pleaſure, after they are once 2cquainted, 
notwithſtanding any accidental diverſity of ſentiments 
in ſome ſmaller things | 

Mr. Singer was religiouſly inclined, as he faid 
himſelf, when about ten years old, and never from 
that time neglected prayer; and, as far as he knew 
his own heart, had ſincerely endeavoured to keep a 
good conſcience ; and he died as he had lived, April 
18, 1719, full of that bleſſed calm and peace of 
mind and humble confidence in the mercy of 
God, through a Redeemer, which a long courſe 


of active virtue, and conſtant lively devotion, join- 


ed with the moit generous and exalted ideas of the 
divine goodneſs, free from all mixtures of a gloomy, 
ſullen ſuperſtition, may be expected to produce. 
A worthy and intimate friend of his, and witneſs 
to che heroic and Chriſt;aqmagner in which he 
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MRS. ELIZABETH ROWE. vii 
finiſhed life, obſerves, that he ſettled his affairs, and 


took leave of the world with the ſame freedom and 
compoſure, as if he had been ſetting out on a jour- 
ney ; was peculiarly careful that the widows and or- 
phans, with whoſe concerns he was entruſted, might 
not be injured after he was gone; converſed, though 
under great bodily diſorders, with thoſe that came 
to ſee him, who were not a few, in the eaſieſt, 
freeſt manner; ſpent his time in praiſing and bleſſing 
God, and praying to him: ſhewed an uncommon 
ſweetncis and patience in his behavour ; and was 
excecdingly thankful to thoſe who did the leaſt thing 
for him, though they owed him a great deal more, 
In a memorandum relating to her father's laſt ſick- 
neſs and death, Mrs. Rowe herſelf hath theſe words, 
« My father often felt his pulſe, and complained 
„that it was ſtill regular, and ſmiled at every 
« ſymptom. of approaching death: he would be 
“ often crying out, Come, Lord Jeſus, come quick- 
« ly; Come, ye holy angels, that rejoice at the 
“ converiion of a ſinner, come and conduct my 
« ſoul to the ſkies, ye propitious ſpirits; and then 
„would add, But thy time, Lord, not mine, is 
« beſt.” If I may uſe the expreſſion, how lovely 
and tempting is ſuch a death ! What an inſtance of 
the power of religion, and the true dignity of 
human - nature, when raiſed and ſupported by the 
race of God, and the hope of immortality | The 
ight was ſo affecting, that a perſon liſted among the 
Freethinkers of the age, as they are pleaſed to com- 
pliment themſelves, being * was exceedingly 
ſtruck with it, and ready to ſay © Almoſt thou per- 
ſuadeſt me to be a Chriſtian :”* as every one who 
rightly. conſiders ſuch examples, and how naturally 
they ariſe out of the principles of the golpel, firmly 
believed, and ſteadily practiſed upon, muſt be en- 
tirely perſuaded by them; perſuaded to embrace it, 
not merely as a pleaſing imagination, but a moſt ſacred 
truth, which all that allow it to be the former, have 
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reaſon to wiſh it may prove; and which no man that 
wiſhes it to be true, fo far as to examine the eviden- 
ces of it with candour and ſincerity, can pronounce 
it to be falſe, 

Thoſe who were acquainted with Mrs. Rowe in 
her childiſh years, could not but have obſerved a 
great many things not common in that age of lite, 
which promiſed the bright day that afterwards en- 
ſued; and it muſt have been with peculiar fatisfac- 
tion that Mr. Singer, in whom parental affection 
conſpired with a penetrating diſcernment to heigh- 
ten the pleaſure, behcld the early dawnings of a great 
and good mind in his charming daughter. 

When ſhe received the firſt ſerious impreſſions 
of religion does not appear; not unlikely it might 
be as ſoon as ſhe was capable of it, at once percelv- 
ing her obligation to the Author of her being; 
and, in the ſame meaſure as her opening reaſon. 
diſcovered theſe to her, feeling the force of them. 
A Lady of character for good ſenſe and piety, 
who began her life with her, thinks fo; and in 
one of her pious addreſſes ſhe herſelf thus ſpeaks 
to God *: „ My infant hands were early lifted up 
« to thee, and I ſoon learned to know and ac- 
« knowledge the God of my fathers.” To this, 
with a prudent and pious education, the felicity of 
her natural diſpoſition under the heavenly influ- 
ence, conſpired; for though ſhe had an unuſual 
ſprightlineſs in her temper, which held out to the 
laſt, yet ſhe. was at the ſame time bleſt wih a 
turn of mind to noble and elevated ſubjects that 
gave her a high reliſh for the pleaſures of devo- 
tion. 

There is fo great a ſimilitude between painting 


and poetry, as being each of them a pleaſing and 


judicious imitation of nature, and depending upon 
the beauty and ſtrength of the imagination, that 


* 


e Devout Excrciſes, p. 36. 
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it is no way ſurpriſing, one who poſſeſſed this facul- 
ty in ſo high a degree of perfection did very early 
diſcover an inclination to theſe two ſiſter- arts; 
which have often the ſame followers, perhaps al- 
ways, the ſame admirers : it having been, I believe, 
ſeldom known that thoſe who have excelled in one 
of theſe arts, have not, at leaſt, had a taſte for 
the charms of the other, and been qualified to judge. 
of its beauties, whether they have made any at- 
tempts in it or no. 

She loved the pencil when ſhe had hard] 
ſtrength and ſteadineſs of hand ſufficient to — 
it; and in her infancy, one may almoſt venture to 
ſay ſo, would ſqueeze out the juices of herbs to 
ſerve her inſtead of colours. Mr. Singer perceiving 
her fondneſs for this art, was at the expence of a 
maſter to inſtruct her in it; and it never ceaſed to 
be her amuſement at times, and a very innocent 
one it was, *till her death. Perhaps, Gith an in- 
3 entleman, who knew her perfectly well, 

e liked it the better for the opportunities it 
yielded her of pleaſing her friends with pre- 
ſents of the beſt of her drawings, and therein gra- 
tifying her beneficent diſpoſition ; for ſhe kept 
very few of them herſelf, and thoſe only ſuch 
- ſhe judged unworthy the acceptance of any one 

8. 

She was alſo, what every one acquainted with 
her writings will ſuppoſe of fuch a well- tuned ſoul, 
vefpymuch delighted with muſic ; chiefly of the 
grave and ſolemn kind, as beſt ſuited to the gran- 
deur of her ſentiments, and the ſublimiey of her 

2votion. 

But her ſtrongeſt bent was to 'poztry and writ- 
ing. Poetry, indeed, was her favourite cinployment, 
in youth her moſt diſtinguiſhing. excellence. 80 
prevalent was her genius this way, that her very 
proſe hath all the charms of verſe, without the 
tetters ; the ſame fire. and elevation, the ſame 
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bright images, bold figures, rich and flowing dic- 
tion. She could hardly write a familiar letter but it 
bore the ſtamp of the poet. One of her acquaint- 
ance remembers to have heard her ſay, She began 
to write verſes at twelve years old, which was al- 
moſt as ſoon as ſhe could write at all. In the year 
1696, the 22d of her age, a collection of her poems, 
on various occaſions, was publiſhed, at the deſire of 
two of her Friends, which we may ſuppoſe did not 
contain all that ſhe had by her, ſince the ingenious 
prefacer, gives the reader to hope, that the author 
might, in a little while, be prevailed with to oblige 
the world with a ſecond part, no way inferior to the 
former. 

The occaſion of her poetical name, Philomela, 
which, from this time, ſhe was known by to the 
world, whether ſhe aſſumed it herſelf, or was 
complimented with it by her friends, I have not 
been able to learn : The latter is moſt probable; 
and that it was given her at the publication of her 
poems, before which, her modeſty not conſenting 
that her own name ſhould appear, this was ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of it, as bearing a very eaſy allu- 
ſion to it, and happily expreſſing the ſoftneſs and 
harmony of her verſes, not leſs ſoothing and me- 
lodious than the ſtrains of the nightingale, when 
from ſome leafy ſhade ſhe fills the woods with her 
melancholy plaints. | 

Though many of theſe poems are of the reli- 
gious kind, and all of them conſiſtent with the 
ſtricteſt regard to the rules of virtue; yet ſome 
things in them gave her no little uneaſineſs in ad- 
vanced life, To a mind that had ſo entirely ſub- 
duced its paſſions, or devoted them to the honour 
of its Maker, and endued with the tendereſt moral 
ſenſe, what ſhe could not abſolutely approve, ap- 
peared unpardonable; and, not fatished to have 
done nothing that injured the ſacred cauſe of virtue, 
he was diſpleaſed with herſelf for having woo any 

ing 
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thing that did not directly promote it. How were it 
to be wiſhed, that none of our celebrated poets had 
any thing worſe to anſwer for than the harmleſs 
gaieties of a youthful muſe, for which too they had 
atoned by more ſerious and inſtructive compoſitions ; 
or, that after all the guilt they had contracted, b 

corrupting the manners of the age with their looſe. 
productions, they were conſcious but of half the 
remorſe the virtuous Philomela felt, for what no- 
ingenious reader will impute as a reproach 'to her. 
memory. | 

What firſt introduced her into the notice of the- 
noble family at Longleate, was a little copy of 
verſes of. hers, with which they were ſo highly de- 
lighted, as to expreſs a curioſity to ſee her; and 
the friendſhip that commenced from that time ſub- 
ſiſted ever after; not more to her honour, who 
was the favourite of: perſons ſo much ſuperior to 
her in. the outward diſtinctions of life, than to the 
praiſe of their judgment and taſte, who knew how 
to prize, and took a. pleaſure to cheriſh ſuch: 
blooming worth.. She was not then twenty. Her 
paraphraſe of the 38th chapter of Job was writ at 
the requeſt of Biſhop Kenn, who. was entertained. 
in that family, and gained. her a great deal of repu- 
tation. | 

She had no other tutor for the French and Italian 
languages, than the honourable Mr. Thynne, fon. 
to the Lord Viſcount Weymouth, who willingly 
took that taſk upon himſelf, and had the pleaſure to 
ſee his fair ſcholar improve fo faſt under his leſſons, 
that in a few months ſhe was: able to read Taſſo's 
Jeruſalem with great eaſe. 

Her ſhining merit, with the charms” of her per- 
ſon and converſation, had procured her a great. 
many admirers. Among others, *tis ſaid, the fa- 
mous Mr. Prior would have been glad to ſhare the 
pleaſures and cares of life with her; ſo that, allow- 
ing for the double nr, of the Poet and Lover 
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in the manner of expreſſion, the concluding lines in 
his anſwer to the paſtoral on Love and Friendſhip, 
by Mrs. Singer, were not without all foundation in 
truth*®, She was the Lady to whom the following 
copy of verſes, in the fame author, is inſcribed. But 
Mr. Thomas Rowe was the perſon reſerved by Hea- 
ven to be the happy man both to be made, and to 
make happy. | 

This Gentleman was born at London, April 25, 
1687, the eldeſt fon of the Rev. Mr. Benoni Rowe ; 
who, with a very accurate judgment, and a conſi- 
derable ſtock of uſeful learning, joined the talents 
of preaching, and a molt lively and engaging man- 
ner in converſation. By both his parents he was 
creditably deſcendedt; but as he had too much per- 
ſonal worth to be under a neceſlity of borrowing 
from ſuch foreign aids, ſo he thought too juſtly to 


ride himſelf upon it, being able to ſay with the 
oct, 


Et genus et proavos et quæ non fecimus ipſi, 
Vix ea noftra voco. 


Ovrny; 


His ſuperior genius, and inſatiable thirſt after 


knowledge, made themſelves taken notice of, 


at an age when the generality of mankind have 
ſcarcely out-grown the merely ſenſitive life. He was 
able to read as ſoon almoſt as he could ſpeak ; had 
ſuch a plcafure in books, as to take none at all in 
the diverſions which children are uſually ſo fond 


* Vide Prior's. Poems, p. 32. 

1 He waz the grandſon of William Rowe, Eſq; a gentleman 
of worth and conſiderable eſtate, and Alicia, a lady of diſtin- 
guiſhed ſenſe, beauty and virtue, daughter of Thomas Scot, Eſq; 
and member of parliament for Aileſbury, in the county of Bucks: 
and by the maternal fide he was deſcended from the Rowes of 
Devon ; ſome account of which ancient family is given by Dr: 


Welwood, in his preface to the tranſlation of Lucan, by N. Rowe, 
Eſq; folio edition, p. 18. 
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of; and, when he was prevailed on by his compa- 
nions, which was but ſeldom, to make one in their 
little parties at play, his unreadineſs and inattention 
plainly ſhewed it was not out of choice he engaged, 
but purely from his good-nature and complaifance, to 
which he ſhould ofter too much violence, always to 
deny their importunity. 

He commenced his acquaintance with the. Claſ- 
ſies at Epſom, while his father reſided there; and 
by his ſwift advanzes in this part of learning, quick- 
ly became the delight of his maſter, a man able 
in his profeſſion, and was treated by him with a 
partizular indulgence, in ſpite of the natural rug- 
edneſs and feverity of his temper. When Mr. 
5. Rowe removed to London, he placed his ſon un- 
der the care of Dr. Walker, the eminently learned 
maſter of the Charter-houſe ſchool, juſtly famed for 
the great numbers of excellent linguiſts that have 
received their education in that ancient nurſe 
of polite literature. He was one of thoſe, who the 
Doctor could eaſily forefze, would do him honour 
when they ſhould appear abroad in the world; 
and, we may fuppoſe, did not pleaſe him the leſs 
on that account. His exerciſes never failed of bein 
diſtinguiſhed even among thoſe that had the appro- 
bation of the maſter, who, when he had finiſhed his 
Pupil in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues, 
would fain have perſuaded his Father to ſend him 
to one of our Engliſh-univerſities. But how honour- 
ably ſocver Mr. Rowe might think of the learn- 
ing of thoſ2 noble ſeats of the muſes, not having 
the fame advantzgeous notion of the principles in 
too much credit there, he would by no means truſt 
a ſon of his hopes in ſuch hands; but entered 
him firſt at a private academy in London, and, fome 
time before his death, that he might not want 
any advantages which the moſt liberal education 
could give him, he had determined his going to 
Leyden, for the laſt hand of the great maſters 


* there. 
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there. And well did the fruit reward the expence 
of the culture. For, after having ſtudied Jewiſh 
Antiquities, under Witſius, Civil Law, under Vitri- 
arius, the Belles Lettres, under Perizonius, and 
Experimental Philoſophy under Senguerdius ; and 
eſtabliſhed a reputation. for capacity, application, 
and an obliging deportment both among the profeſ- 
ſors and ſtudents ; he returned from that celebrated 
mart of learning with a vaſt acceflion of treaſure, in 
books he had purchaſed, and knowledge he had 
amaſſed, and no leſs in his morals, which he had 
preſerved as uncorrupt, as he could have done under 
the moſt vigilant eye and ſtricteſt hand, though left 
without all other reſtraints but thoſe of his own vir- 
tue and prudence.. 

The love of Liberty had been always one of Mr. 
Rowe's moſt darling paſſions. It was a kind of ideal 
miſtreſs, to whoſe charms no one ever had a ſoul 
more ſenſible than his; the generous inclination. 
beat ſtrong in his breaſt, and was not to be ex- 
tinguiſhed but with the vital flame. In theſe ſenti-- 
ments, ſo natural to him, he was not a little con- 
firmed: by his familiar acquaintance with the hiſtory, . 
and the noble authors of ancient Greece and Rome, 
whoſe very ſpirit was transfuſed into him; and 
reſiding ſo long in a Republic, where he had ex- 
amples continually before him, of. the. ineſtima- 
ble value of freedom, as the parent of induſtry, the 
nurſe of arts and ſciences, and univerſal. ſource of 
ſocial happineſs, this made him, with ſo much an- 
xiety for his native country, not very long after his 
return thither in the year 1708, obſerve, that a ſet 
of wretched principles, deſtructive of its liberties 
and welfare, were growing in. faſhion under the 
countenance of ſome in power. To theſe he oppoſed 
himſelf with a zeal, which might have had more 
influence, indeed, in a higher ſphere, but could 
not have been more honeſt and open. Tyranny of, 
all forts he moſt ſincerely deteſted, but moſt of all 

eccleſiaſtical, . 
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eccleſiaſtical, in every ſhape; deeming the ſlavery 
of the mind as the moſt abject and ignominious, 
ſo, in its conſequences, more pernicious than any. 
other. His Lives will be a glorious monument of 
his love of liberty and public good; to which may 
be added his Poems, in both which this commend- 
able ardour is very viſible. From the ſame cauſe 
proceeded his attachment to the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover, in which he had the ſatisfaction to ſee 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion to the Britiſh. throne take 
place before he died, leaving the world more wil- 
lingly, after having been witneſs to. this happy 
event. 

It was with Mr. Rowe, in reſpect of his learned 
avarice, as with thoſe that love money ; his deſires 
after knowledge enlarged with his acquiſitions, in- 
ſtead of abating. All his morning hours, and a 


large part of the afternoon, were devoted to ſtudy, 


till the time of his _ ſeized with the diſtemper 
of which he died. His library, in collecting which 


he was afliſted by his great knowledge of the beſt 


editions of books, conſiſted of a great number of 
the moſt valuable authors; and as he was making 
continual additions to it, amounted, at his death, 
to above five thouſand volumes. 

As Mrs. Rowe's exalted merit and amiable quali- 
ties could hardly fail. to inſpire the molt laſting and 
generous paſſion, Mr. Rowe knew how to value 
that treaſure of wit, ſoftneſs, and virtue, which 
the divine Providence had given to his arms in the 
moſt lovely of women, and made it his ſtudy to. 
repay the felicity with which ſhe crowned his life. 
The eſteem and tenderneſs he had for her is inex- 
preſſible, and poſſeſſion ſeemed. ſcarce to have a- 
bated the fondneſs and admiration of the lover. 
*T wes ſome conſiderable time after his marriage, 
that he wrote to her a very tender ode, under the 
name of Delia, full of the warmeſt ſentiments of 
connubial friendſhip and affection; in which the 
following 
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following lines may appear remarkable, as it pleaſed 
Heaven to diſpoſe events in a manner ſo agreeable to 
the withes expreſled in them. 


«. > 5 


Long may thy inſpiring page, : 
And great example bleſs the riſing age ! | 
Long in thy charming priſon may'ſt thou ſtay, | 
Late, very late, aſcend the well-known way, 
And add new glories to the realms of day ! 
At leaſt Heav'n will not, ſure, this prayer deny ; 
Short be my life's uncertain date, 
And earlier far than thine the deſtin'd hour of fate! 
Whene'er it comes, may'ſt thou be by, 
Support my ſinking frame, and teach me how to die !. 
Baniſh deſponding nature's gloom, 
Make me to hope a gentle doom, 
And fix me all on joys to come ! 
With ſwimming eyes I'll gaze upon thy charms, 
And claſp thee dying in my fainting arms: 
'Then gently leaning on thy breaſt, 
Sink in ſoft ſlumbers to eternal reſt. 
The ghaftly form ſhall have a pleaſing air, 
And all things ſmile, while Heav'n and thou art there, 


Mr. Rowe had not a robuſt natural conſtitution, 
ſo that his intenſe application to ſtudy might, per- 
haps, contribute to that ill ſtate of health, which 
allayed the happineſs of his marriage life, during 
the greater part of it. In the latter end of the year 
1714, his weakneſs increaſed, and he appeared to 
labour under all the ſymptoms of a conſumption. 
This fatal diſtemper, after it had confined him 
fome months, cut off the faireſt hopes of his doing 

reat honour and ſervice to his country, and put a 
period to his life, May 13, 1715, when he 1 
paſt the twenty - eighth year of his age. He died at 
Hampſtead, near London, where he had reſided ſome 
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the vault belonging to his family, in the cemetery 
in Bundill-fields; where, on his tomb, are only 
marked his name, and the date of his birth and 
death. But an inſcription of greater pornp is ren- 
dered unneceſſary, by the honour Mrs. Rowe did 
his memory in the elegy ſhe wrote on his death, 
which is deſervedly ranked among the moſt admir- 
able of her poetical works. 

The exquilite grief and affliction Mrs. Rowe felt 
for his loſs, is deſcribed with ſuch beautiful and 
unaffected eloquence, in the poem I have juſt men- 
tioned, and ſeveral of the letters inſerted in the fol- 
lowing collection, that I ſhall only add on this ſub- 
ject, that ſhe continued to the laſt moments of her 
life to expreſs the higheſt veneration and affection 
to his memory, and a particular regard and eſteem 
for his relations, ſeveral of whom ſhe honoured 
with a long and moſt intimate friendſhip. It was 
alſo but a ſhort time before her death, ſhe ſhewed 
how incapable ſhe was of forgetting him, by ſhed- 
ding freſh tears on occaſion of the mention of his 
name, | 

*T was only out of regard to Mr. Rowe, that 
with his ſociety, ſhe was willing to bear London 
during the winter-ſeaſon; and, as ſoon after his 
deceals as her affairs would permit, ſhe indulged her 
unconquerable inclinations to ſolitude, by retirin 
to Frome in Somerſetſhire, in the a ances. 
of which place the greater part of her eſtate lay. 
When ſhe for ſook the town, ſhe determined to re- 
turn to it no more, but to conceal the remainder of 
her life in an abſolute retirement; yet on ſome few 
occafions ſhe thought it her duty to violate this re- 
ſolution. In compliance with the importunate re- 
queſts of the honourable Mrs. Thynne, ſhe paſſed 
ſome months with her at London, after the death of 
her daughter the Lady Brooke; and on the only me- 
lancholy occaſion of the deceaſe of Mrs. Thynne, 
herſelf, ſhe could not diſpute the commands of the 

| 5 Counteſs 
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Counteſs of Hertford *, who earneſtly deſired her 

to reſide ſome time with her at Marlborough, to 

ſoften, by her converſation and friendſhip, the ſe- 

vere affliction of the loſs of ſo excellent a mother: 
| and I think, once or twice more, the power this 
| laſt lady had over Mrs. Rowe, drew her, by an 
obliging kind of violence, to ſpend at leaſt a few 
months at this or ſome other of her E 
country ſeats. Vet, even on theſe occaſions, ſhe 
never quitted her retreat without very ſincere re- 
gret; and always returned to it again, as ſoon as 
ever ſhe could, with decency, diſengage herſelf from 
the importunity of her noble friends. 

T was in this receſs that ſhe compoſed the moſt 
celebrated of her works +, FRIENDSHIE In DEATH, 
and the ſeveral parts of the LETTERs MORAL AND 
ENTERTAINING. © The drift of THE LETTERS. 
« FROM THE DEAD is, (as the ingenious author of 
« the 2 expreſſes it) to impreſs the notion of 
« the ſoul's immortality, without which, all, virtue 
and religion, with their temporal and eternal 
good conſequences, muſt fall to the ground; and 
to make the mind contract, as it were unawares, 
an habitual porſuaſion of our future exiſtence, 
by writings built on that foundation, and ad- 
« dreſſed to the affections and imagination.“ It 
| may alſo. be added, that. the. deſign both of Theſe, 
and the LETTERS MORAL AND ENTERTAINING, 
is, by fictitious examples of heroic virtue, and the 
moſt generous benevolence, to. allure the reader to 


* Late Dutcheſs of Somerſet. 


+ The dates of theſe ſeveral pieces are as follow: FRIENDS HI 
IN DEATH, In TwENTY, LETTERS FROM THE DEAD To 
THE LIVINC, 1728, 


LeTTEZRsS MORAL and ENTERTAINING, IN PROSE AND 
Verse, Part I. 1729. Part II. 1731. Part HI. 1733. Thele works 
of Mrs. Rowe were tranſlated into French, and publitel at Amfler- 


dam, in the year 1740, in tuo volumes 12m 
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the practice of every thing that ennobles human 
nature, and benefits the world; and by juſt and 
lively images of the remorſe and miſery attendant 


on vice, to warn the young and unthinking from 


being ſeduced to ruin by the inchanting name of 
pleaſure; the piety of which deſign is the more 
worthy of the higheſt panegyric, as it is fo uncom- 
mon in witty and polite writers. The greater part 
of the poets of our country have apparently em- 
ployed all their wit and art, to diſguiſe the native 
deformity of vice, and ſtrew flowers on the paths to 
perdition. But this excellent Lady, as was obſerv- 
ed of an * eminent genius of the laſt age, “ poſ- 
« ſeſſed ſo much ſtrength and firmneſs of mind, 
« and ſuch a perfect natural goodneſs, as could not 
« bz perverted by the larzenels or her wit, and was 


« proof againſt the art of poetry itſelf,” For the 


elegant LETTERS which gave occafion to remark 
this diſtinction in Mrs. Rowe's character as an au- 
thor, are not only chaſte and innocent, but greatly 
ſubſervient to the the intereſt of Heaven, and evidently 
deſigned, by repreſenting virtue in all her genuine 
beauty, to recommend her to the choice and admi- 
ration of mankind. 

In the year 1736, the importunity of ſome of 
Mrs. Rowe's acquaintance, who had ſeen TRE 
HISTORY or JOSEPH in manuſcript, prevailed on 
her, tho' not without real reluctance, to ſuffer it to 
be made public. She wrote this piece in her 
younger years, and when firſt printed, had carried 
it on no farther than the marriage of the hero of the 
poem; but at the requeſt of her friends, particu- 
larly of an illuſtrious Lady j, to whom ſhe could 
ſcarce refuſe any thing, ſhe added two books, to 
include the relation of Joſeph's diſcovery of him- 
ſelf to his brethren; the compoſing of which, I am 
informed, was no more than the labour of three 


Mr. Cowley, t The Dutcheſs of Somerſet. 


or 
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or four days. This additional part, which was her 
os 8 was publiſhed but a few weeks before her 
eatn, 

This grand event, to prepare for which ſhe had 
made ſo much the buſineſs of her life, befel her, 
according to her wiſh, in her beloved receſs. She 
enjoyed an uncommon ſtrength of conſtitution, and 
had paſſed a long ſeries of years with ſcarce any 
indiſpoſition ſevere enough to confine her to her 
bed. But about half a year before her deceaſe, 
ſhe was attacked with a diſtemper, which ſeemed 
to herſelf, as well as others, attended with danger. 
Though this diſorder, as ſhe expreſſed herſelf to 
one of her moſt intimate friends, found' her mind. 
not quite ſo well prepared to meet death, as uſual ; 
yet when, by devout contemplations on the atone-- 
ment and mediation of her bleſſed Redeemer, ſhe 
had fortified herſelf againſt that fear and diffidence 
from which the moſt exalted piety does not always 
ſecure in ſuch an awful hour, ſhe experienced ſuch 
divine ſatisfaction and tranſport, that, ſhe ſaid, with 
tears of joy, „She new not that ſhe had ever felt 
« the like in all her life; and the repeated, on this 
occaſion, Mr. Pope's verſes, intitled, THE DYING 
CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL, with an air of ſuch in- 
tenſe pleaſure, as evidenced that ſhe really felt all the 
elevated ſentiments of pious ecſtaſy and triumph, 
which breathe in that beautiful piece of ſacred 
poetry. After this threatening illneſs, Mrs. Rowe 
recovered her uſual good ſtate of health; and though 
at the the time of her deceaſe, ſhe was ſomewhat ad- 
vanced in age, yet her exact temperance, and the 
calmneſs of her mind, undiſturbed with uneaſy cares 
and paſſions, encouraged her friends to flatter them- 
ſelves with a much longer enjoyment of ſo valuable 
a life, than it pleaſed heaven to allow them. On * 


| * Feb, 19, Saturday a day of the week which ſhe had ſet apart, to 
employ a large part of it in extraordinary devotion, 


the 
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the. day in which ſhe was ſeized with that diſtemper, 
which in a few hours proved mortal, the ſeemed to 
thoſe about her, to be in perfect health and vigour ; 
and in the evening, about eight of the clock, ſhe 
converſed with a friend, with all her wonted vivaci- 
ty, and not without laughter ; after which the retired 
to her chamber. At about ten, her ſervant hearing 
ſome noiſe in her miſtreſs's room, ran inſtantly into 
it, and found her fallen off the chair on the floor, 
ſpeechleſs, and in the agonies of death. She had 
the immediate aſſiſtance of a phyſician and ſurgeon, 
but all the means uſed were without ſucceſs ; and; 
after having given one groan, ſhe” expired, a few: 
minutes before two of the clock, on Sunday morn=- 
ing, February 20, 1736-7. Her diſcaſe was judge 

to be an apoplexy. A pious book * was found iy 
ing open by her, as alſo ſome looſe papers, on 


which ſhe had wrote the following unconnected 
ſentences: 


O guide, and counſel, and protect my ſoul from fin! 
O ſpeak, and let me know thy heav'nly will. 
Speak evidently to my liſt'ning ſoul! 
O fill my ſoul with love, with light, and peace, 
And whiſper heav'nly comforts to my ſoul! 
O ſpeak, celeſtial ſpirit, in the ſtrain 
Of love and heavenly pleaſure to my ſoul. 


Thus it appeared, that in reading pious medita- 
tions, or forming devout ejaculations for the divine 
favour and aſſiſtance, Mrs. Rowe made the laſt uſe 
of the powers of reaſon below. the ſkies. | 

As ſhe was greatly apprehenſive that the violence 
of pain, or languors of a fick-bed, might occaſion 
ſome depreſſion of ſpirits, and melancholy fears, 


It contained ſome meditations on religious ſubjects; but the 
book is loſt, and the title of it cannot be exactly remembered by 
thoſe who were about Mrs. Rowe at the time of her death. 


unſuitable 
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unſuitable to the character and expectations of a 
Chriſtian, © It was her earneſt and daily prayer to 
ec heaven.“ as her manuſcript book of devotions in- 
forms me, that ſhe might not in this manner dif- 
honour her profeſſion; and to her friends ſhe often 


expreſſed herſelf deſirous of a ſudden removal to 


the ſkies, as it muſt neceſſarily prevent any ſuch 
indecent behaviour in her laſt moments: ſo that, 
as the ſuddenneſs of Mrs. Rowe's death muſt be 
numbered among the many felicities with which 
ſhe was favoured by Providence, it may alſo be 
interpreted as a reward of her ſingular piety 
and a mark of the divine favour in anſwer to her 


prayers. 

Mrs. Rowe ſeemed, by the gaiety and cheerful- 
neſs of her temper, to be peculiarly fitted to enjoy 
life, and all its innocent ſatisfactions: yet, inſtead 
of any exceflive fondneſs for things preſent and vi- 
{ible, her contempt for what ſhe uſed to term a low 
ſtate of exiſtence, and a dull round of inſipid plea- 
ſures, and the ardour with which ſhe breathed after 
the divine enjoyments of a future world, were in- 
conceivably great when her acquaintance expreſ- 
ſed to her the joy they felt at ſeeing her look ſo well, 
and poſſeſſed of ſo much health as promiſed many 
years to come, ſhe was wont to reply, “ That, it 
« was the ſame as telling a ſlave his fetters were 
© like to be laſting ; or complimenting him on the 


« ſtrength of the walls of his dungeon.” And the 
fervour of her wiſhes to commence the life of an- 
gels, irreſiſtibly broke from her lips, in numberleſs 


other inſtances. Ibis ſatiety of all things beneath 
the ſkies, and impatience after the perfect fruition of 
God, might, perhaps, be the occaſion, that, in 
ſeveral periods of her life, ſhe had flattered herſelf 
that ſhe was near that bleſſed ſtate on which ſhe 
had fixed all her hopes. And, in particular, a little 
time before her death, ſhe expreſſed to ſeveral of her 
friends, her firm perſuaſion that her continuance 


on 
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on earth would be very ſhort; but without aſſigning 
any particular reaſon for this opinion. I would not 
preſume to lay any kind of ſtreſs on ſuch ſuppoſed 
preſages; but as they have already been related to 
the public, I thought it not proper to omit all men- 
tion of them. | 
She was buried, according to her requeſt, under 
the ſame ſtone with her father, in the meeting-place 
at Frome; on which occaſion her funeral-ſermon 
was preached to a very crowded auditory, by the 
reverend and worthy Mr. Bowden. Her death was 
lamented with very uncommon and remarkable ſor- 
row, by all who had heard of her virtue and merit ; 
but particularly by thoſe of the town where ſhe had 
ſo long reſided, and her moſt intimate acquaintance, 
Above all, the news of her death touched the poor 
and diſtreſſed with inexpreſſible affliction; and at her 
doors, and over her grave, they bewailed the loſs of 
their benefactor, poured bleſſings on her memory, and 
recounted to each other the gentle and condeſcendin 
manner with which ſhe heard their requeſts, and the 
numerous inſtances in which they had experienced 


er goodneſs and bounty. 
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Acceer, illuſtrious ſhade! theſe artlefs lays, * 
The muſe a tribute to thy mem'ry pays: 
Thy loſs to no one private grief confin'd, 
Demands the gen' ral ſorrow of manlkind. 


Oft did intrigue its guilty arts unite, 
To blacken the records of female wit; 
The tuneful ſong loſt ey'ry modeſt grace, 

And lawleſs freedoms triumph'd in their place, 

The muſe, for vices not her own, accus'd, Tr av bd 
With bluſhes view'd her ſacred gifts abus d! 
Thoſe gifts for nobler purpoſes defign'd, 91 
Jo raiſe the thoughts, and moralize the mind, 76.1 
The chaſte delights of virtue to inſpive, bk 
And warm the boſom with ſeraphic fire, 
Subkme the paſſions, lend devotion wings © 
And celebrate the 'FixsT EAT cAus of things. 


Thefe glorious taſks were PuIIoAELA's part, 
Who charms the fancy, and who mends the heart, 
In her was ev'ry bright perfection join'd, 
Whate'er adorns, or dignifies the mind ; 

Her's ev'ry happy elegance of thought, 

Refin'd by virtue, as by genius wrought : 

Each low-born care her powerful ſtrains controul, 

And wake the nobler paſſions of the ſoul. 

When to the vocal grove or winding ſtream, 

She hymn'd the Almighty Author of its frame, 
Hs Tranſported 
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Tranſported echogs bore the ſounds along, 
And all creation liſten'd to the ſong. 

Bold as when raptur'd ſeraphs ftrike the lyre, 
Chaſle as the Veſtals' conſecrated fire, 

Soft as the balmy airs that gently play, 

In the calm ſun- ſet of a vernal day, 

Sublime as virtue, elegant as wit, 

As fancy various, and as beauty ſweet. 
Applauding angels with attention hung, 

To learn the heavenly accents from her tongue 
They in the midnight hour beheld her riſe 
Beyond the verge of theſe inferiqur ſkies ; 


Where wrapt in joys to vulg ar minds unknown, 
She felt a flame ecſtatic as their own. 


Oh ! while diſtinguiſh'd i in the realms above, 
The bliſsful ſeats of harmony and love,. 
Thy happy ſpirit joins the heav'nly throng, op 
Glows with tkeir tranſports, and partakes you ſongs | 
Fix'd on my ſoul ſhall thy example rr 
And be my genius and my guide-below : — 
To this I'll point my firſt, my nobleſt views,, 2 
Thy ſpotleſs verſe ſhall regulate my muſe. 181 0 
And oh! forgive, tho” faint the tranſcript bc, my 
That copies an original like thee, 17 
My higheſt pride, my beſt attempt for fame, 
What joins my own.to PHILOMETA's name. 
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LETTERS FRou THB DEAD To Tus LIVING. 


„ O the Earl of Rr from Clerimont, who bad 
3 to appear to him after his death. The 
purport of this epiſtle ie, to draw his Lorgſhip from that con- 


temptible idea which he had entertained of all things ſacred, - 


and to convince him, from the particular inſtance of his bro- 
ther's heroic deport ment in the agonies of death, of the certainty 
of x future ſtate, and the immortality of the ſoul Page 


LET. II. From Altamont, who died at Conſtantinople, to his 
friend in England, giving him an account of the manner of his 
death, and the principal occafion of it ; concluding, with a pathetic 
deſcription. of his infinitely more happy ſtate, on his rſt entrances 
into another world 


LET. III. To the Counteſ: of from Narciſſus, her only 
| fon and heir, who died when be was but two years old. This is 


a conſoletory epiftle, repreſenting, in the moſt endearing terms, 
the unreaſonablene(s of her grief; ſince all the earthly grandeur 
to which he was entitled by his birth, was but pageantry and farce 


in compariſon with the innate dignity of his immortal ſtate, and 
6 


the glories to which he was advanced 


LET, IV, To my Lord ——— from Ethelinda, a young lady, who, 
though deeply in love with him, choſe rather to die in a convent, 
than to make her eſcape from that holy retreat, to which her molt 
ſolem:: vows had confin'd her 


LET. J. To from Tunius, giving his friend, according to 
promiſe, a deſcription of the | lacetury werlds, and the inhabitagts 
of thoſe h:ppy regions 

LET. VI. Frem Amanda to ———, acknowledging her virtue, 
though paſhonately beloved by her huſband ; who, upon hearing 
of her marriage with one Montandie, xeſolved to make away 
with himſelf, and fell on his ſword accordingly, leaving behind 
him an only daughther, friendleſs, and expoſed to the wide 
wo'lJ, The motive of this letter is, to beg of her friend to 
take the charge of her poor orphan, and to protect her infant- 
innocence 


LEJ. VI. To Emilia from Delia, giving her a beautiful deſcrip- 


tion of the inviſible regions, and the happy ſtate of the inhabitants 
of paradiſe 
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LET, VII. To from Amintor; in which he fiſt acknow- 
ledges, with gratitude, her ſincere paſlion for him, and her readi- 
"nels to attend him in his laſt voyage to Spain; and then relates 
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LETTER I. 


To the Earl of R, from Mr., who had 
promiſed to appear to him after his death. 


THIS will find you, my Lord, confirmed in 
your infidelity, by your late diſappointment. 
It was not in my power to gi ve you the evidence of 
a future ſtate, which you deſired, and I had raſhly 
promiſed ; but ſince this engagement was a ſecret 
to every mortal but ourſelves, you muſt be aſſured 
that this comes from your deceaſed friend, whoſe 
friendſhip, you ſee, has reached beyond the grave. 

In my laſt ſickneſs, we fixed on the time and 
place of my appearance. You was punctual to the 
appointment ; for though I was not permitted to 
make myſelf viſible, I had the curioſity to know if 
you had the reſolution to attend the ſolemnity of a 
viſit from the dead. The hour was come; the clock 
from a neighbouring ſteeple ſtruck One ; no human 
voice was heard to. break the awful ſilence; the 
moon and ſtars ſhone clear in their midnight ſplen- 
dor, and glimmered through the trees, which, in 
lofty rows, led to the centre of a grove,” where I was 
engaged to meet you. | | 
w you enter the walks, with a careleſs incre- 
dulous air; not the leaſt concern or expectation ap- 
peared in your looks; as if you came there only in 
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regard to your own word, and a ſort of reſpect to 
my memory. However, the calmneſs of the night 
induced you to walk till the morning began to 
break; when you retired, ſinging an idle ſong you 
had got out of the Fairy Tales. By the gaiety of 
your temper, you Anh pleaſed, my Lord, with a 
new proof againſt a future life, and happy to find 
yourſelf (as you concluded) on a level with the beaſts 
that periſh.—A glorious advantage ! and worthy of 
your triumph 

But we have ſo often diſcourſed on this ſubject, 
that I would not tire you with the repetition cf any 
thing paſt ; only once more to make way to your 
reaſon, by moving your paſſions, in recollecting the 
manner of your brother's death, which was all a 
demonſtration of the immortality of the ſoul, and 
to what heights of fortitude that proſpect could raiſe 
the heart of man, at the hour of terror, and in the 
Jaws of death. 5 

With what a ready er, pr did he endure the 
violence of his diſtemper] with what conviction 
and full aſſurance expect the reward of his piety ! 
with what calmneſs, with what a graceful reſigna- 
tion did he receive the ſentence of death, when, at 


his importunity the phyſicians told him there were 
no hopes of his recovery] “ Then I have but a few 


weary ſteps,” he replied, © and the journey of life 
will be finiſhed.” 

This was not a time for affectation. All was 
open undiſſembled goodneſs, and a true greatneſs of 
mind. Nothing elſe could have ſupported him, when 
every circumſtance of life conſpired to allure him 
back to life, to deepen the ſhadows of the grave; and 
make the King of 'Terrors more terrible. 

nere was not, my Lord, among the race of 
men, a more lovely and agreeable perſon than your 
brother. His marriage was juſt concluded with the 
charming Cleora; he had juſt finiſhed a noble ſcat 
and fine gardens to receive her. When he was near 


3 & FL + death, 
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death, ſhe came, at his requeſt, to take a laſt and 
ſad farewell. Angels might have ſorrowed, to ſee 
tears in the brighteſt eyes on earth; while her tender- 
neſs for him would have diſguiſed her anguiſh, This, 
with the ſight of a fond young ſiſter, fainting in her 
woman's arms; your aged father fitting near, ſilent, 
and ſtupid with his grief; what could ſupport the 
mind of man in ſuch complicated diſtreſs ! The 
accompliſhed youth, who had all that was gentle 
and humane in his diſpoſition, muſt have betrayed 
ſome weakneſs, if he had not been aſſiſted by a power 
ſuperior to nature. But how equal, how ile y was 
his mind! how becoming, how graceful his whole 
behaviour! Never was the Jaſt, the clofing part of 
life performed with more decency and grandeur. 
His reaſon was clear and clevated ; and his words 
were the very ! e of immortality, and excited 
at the ſame ds bois Pity and Bate in thoſe that 
were near him. peg 

When the cold ſweats hung on his brows, and his 
breath and ſpecch failed, joy ſtruggled through the 
decay of nature, and a heavenly ſmile fat on his face ; 
a ſmile, that at once compelled our tears, and accuſed 
us of weakneſs in them. 

You, my Lord, attended him to the laſt moment 
of life: and when I preſſed this argument of a fu- 
ture ſtate, you confeſſed, that though you thought 
religion a 3 it was the a agreeable de- 
luſion in the world; and that men who flattered 
themſelves with thoſe gay viſions, had much the 
advantage of thoſe that ſaw nothing before them 

but a +. "hed uncertainty, or the dreadful hope of an 
annihilation. 

From this uncertainty. I was very folicitous to 
draw you, while I was in a mortal ſtate; but I 
have now a more ardent deſire to convince you, 
though I cannot obtain the permiſſion to give you 
that evidence you * However, ch 
may ſatisfy you that ry in a ſtate of exiſtence z 
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nor is an apparition from the dead a greater miracle 
than a variety of objects that daily ſurround you, 
and owe the loſs of their effect to your familiarity 
with them. 3 MA $i 
Happy minds in this ſuperior ſtate are ſtill con- 
cerned for the welfare of mortals, and make a thouſand 
kind viſits to their friends; to whom, if the laws 
of the immaterial worlds did not forbid, it would 
be eaſy to make themſelves viſible, by the ſplendour of 
their own vehicles, and the command they have on 
the powers of material things, and the organs of fight. 
It often ſeems a miracle to us, that you do not per- 
ceive us; for we are not abſent from you by Places, 
but by the different conditions of the States we 
are in. bee? 
You'll find this in your clofet, and may be aſſured 
it comes from - Your conſtant 
| and immortal friend, 
| CLERIMONT, 


LETTER II. 


From a gentleman who died at Conſtantinople, to his 
friend in England, giving him an account of the 
manner of his death. | | 


Y/ OUR not hearing from me, my dear Beville, has 
given you too many diſmal apprehenſions about 
the manner of my death ; and the engagements of a 
generous friendſhip, which are not extinguiſhed with 
the breath of life, oblige me to give you this fatis- 

faction. | f 
I made a longer ſtay at Conſtantinople than I in- 
tended; and there it pleaſed Heaven, that I ſhould re- 
ſign my life; which for ſome months, gradually de- 
clined ; þut without any violent or painful diſorder, 
or indeed the leaſt apprehenſion that my diſtemper 
was fatal. But my days were numbered; and when 
the deſtined hour drew near, after a ſleepleſs night, I 
roſe with the ſun ; and, as I had never been fo ill ,- 
Rs 4 
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to confine myſelf, I ſought ſome refreſhment in one of 
thoſe delicious gardens that adorn the ſhore of the 
Boſphorus. 15 

After a ſhort walk I found my ſpirits ſinking; 
and retiring to a cypreſs ſhade, I threw myſelf on a 
flowery bank for ſome refreſhment. A gentle lumber 
ſoon cloſed my eyes; which was thrice broken, by 
what I then thought an imaginary call. The voice 
perfectly reſembled the charming Almeria's, whoſe | 
death, you know, was the occaſion of my travels. 
I was now perfealy awake, and liſtening to hear 
the gentle ſummons again; but found I had neither 
ſtrength to riſe nor power to call aſſiſtance. An icy 
coldneſs ſtopped the ſprings of life, and, after a little 
ſtruggle, my ſpirit got-unburthened of its clay ; the 
curtain fell, and the inviſible world appeared. The 
firſt gentle ſpirit that welcomed me to theſe new 
regions, was the N But how dazzling ! 
how divinely fair! Ecſtaſy was in her eyes, and 
inexpreſſible pleaſure in every ſmile ! her mein and 
aſpect more ſoft and propitious than ever was feigned 
by poets of their goddeſs of beauty and love. What 
was airy fiction There, was Here all tranſporting 
reality, With an inimitable grace-ſhe received me 
into her ætherial chariot, which was ſparkling 
ſapphire, ſtudded with gold. It rolled with a ſpon- 
taneous motion along the heavenly plains, and it 
at the Morning, Star, our deſtined habitation. But 
how ſhall I deſcribe this fair, this fragrant, this 
inchanting land of love} the delectable vales and 
flowery lawhs; the myrtle ſhades and roſy bowers; 
the bright caſcades and cryſtal rivulets rolling over 
orient pearls and ſands of gold, which here ſpread 
their ſilent waves into broad tranſparent lakes, ſmooth 
as the face of heaven, and there break with rapid 
farce. through arching rocks of diamond and purple 
amethyſt. Plants of immortal verdure creep up the 
ſparkling cliffs, and adorn the proſpect with un- 
ſpeakable variety. | Li | 

. A 3, Qh, 
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Oh, my Beville ! could J lead you through the 
luxurious bowers and ſoſt receſſes where Pleaſure 
keeps its eternal feſtivals, and revels with guiltleſs 
and unmoleſted freedom ! W hatever can rake deſire, 
whatever can give delight, whatever can ſatisfy the. 
ſoul in all the . capacities of joy, is found 
here ! Every wiſh is repleniſhed with full draughts 
of vital pleaſure, ſuch as elevate angelic minds, and 
Gan the nobleſt faculties of immortal ſpirits. Oh, 

eville, my Almeria is as much ſuperior to her 
former ſelf here, as I thought her ſuperior to the reſt 

of her ſex upon earth. 
ALTAMONT. 


| LETTER III. 
To the Counteſs of ———, from her only fon, who died 


when he was two years oll. 


J/ OUR grief is an allay to my happineſs. The 
only ſentiment my infant-ſiate was conſcious of, 
was 2 fondneſs for you; which was then pure in- 
ſtinct, and natural ſympathy, but is now gratitude 
and filial affection. As ſoon as my ſpirit was re- 
leaſed from its uneaſy confinement, 1 found myſelf an 
active and reaſonable being; I was tranſported at 
the advantageous and ſuperior manner of my exiſt- 
ence. The firſt reflection I made, was on my 
lovely bencfactor; for I knew you in that relation 
in my infant- ſtate. But I was ſurpriſed to fee you 
_ weeping over the little breathleſs form from which 
I thought myſelf ſo happily delivered, as if you had 
lamented my eſcape. Ihe fair proportion, the 
agility, the ſplendour of the new vehicle, that my 
ſpirit now informed, was ſo bleſſed an exchange, 
that I wondered at your grief; for 1 was fo little 
acquainted with the difference of material and im- 
material bodies, that I thought myſelf as viſible to 
your fight as you was to mine. I was 9-6 

move 
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moved at your tears; but was ignorant why; un- 
leſs becauſe yours was the moſt beautiful face, next 
to my — angel's I had ever ſeen, and that 
you reſembled ſome of the gay forms that uſed to 
recreate my guiltleſs ſlumbers, and ſmile on me in 
gentle dreams. I was then ignorant of your ma- 
terial relation to me; but remembered, that you had 
been my refuge in all the little diſtreſſes of which I 
had but a faint notion. I left you unwillingly in 
the height of your calamity, to follow my radiant 
guide to” a place of tranquillity and joy; where I 
met thouſands of happy ſpirits of my own order, 
who informed me of the hiſtory of my native world; 
for whoſe inhabitants I have a peculiar benevo- 
lence, and cannot help intereſting myſelf in their 
welfare. But as I never diſcerned between good 
and evil, nor experienced the motives that governed 
the race of men, I am, I confeſs, aſtoniſhed at their 
conduct, and find their joys and ſorrows to be 
all ffrange and unaccountable. I have made viſits 
to the lower world ſince my deceaſe. The firſt 
that I made, was from a tender curioſity to know 
if you was ſatisfied with the diſpoſal of Heaven in 
my early fate; but I was ſurpriſed to find, after 
ſeveral months were paſt, your grief opprefled ey 
thought, and clouded all the joys of your life, whic 
made me very inquiſitive into my own hiſtory. I 
aſked the celeſtial, who was your attendant, why L 
was ſo much lamented, and of what conſequence 
my life would have been to the public, or my own 
family, ſince thoſe fair eyes were yet drowned in 
tears for one that had made ſuch a ſhort and inſig- 
nincant appearance below? As for the public, the 
gentle miniſter told me there was a hazard; I might 
have proved a bleſſing or curſe; but, that I was the 
only hope of an illuſtrious family, and heir to a vaſt 
eſtate and diſtinguiſhed title; and, pointing to a 
coat of arms, told me That was the badge of m 
dignity; the noble ſeat we had in view, with the gar- 
A 4. dens, 
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dens, fields, the woods, and parks that ſurrounded 
it, were all my entailed poſſeſſion. A goodly poſ- 
ſeſſion! I replied, and proper for the four-footed 
animals that I behold feeding on the verdant paſture !_ 
But of what uſe theſe fields and woods had been to 
one that had an immortal ſpirit, I cannot conceive. 
And as for a title, what happineſs could an airy ſyl- 
lable, an empty ſound, bring with it ! The coat of 
arms I took for ſuch a toy, that if burleſque had not 
been beneath the dignity of an angel, I ſhould have 
thought the mentioning it a ridicule on mortal men. 
I cannot conceive wherein the charm, the gratifica- 
tion of theſe things conſiſt, If I were poſſeſſed 
of the whole y globe, what uſe could I make 
of this groſs element, the dregs of the creation? I 
have no dependence on water, or fire, or earth, or 
air. It is unintelligible to me, that hills and valleys, 
trees and rivers, the mines and caverns under their 
feet, any more than the clouds that fly over their 
heads, ſhould be the wealth of reaſonable creatures. 
They may keep their poſſeſſions unenvied by me; 
I am glad I did not live long enough to make fo 
wrong a judgment, nor to acquire a reliſh for ſuch 
low enjoyments. I am fo little concerned for the 
loſs of ſuch inheritance, that if the black prince 
of the airy regions claimed any ſhare, I would not 
diſpute his title, though he is my averſion, and your 
foe. 


So ſuperior, Madam, are my preſent circumſtances 
to thoſe of the greateſt monarch under the ſun, that 
all earthly l e is pageantry and farce, compared 
to the real, the innate dignity which I now poſſeſs. 
I am advanced to celeſtial glory, and triumph in the 
heights of immortal life and pleaſure, whence pity 
falls on the kings of the earth. 

If you could conceive my happineſs, inſtead of 
the mournful ſolemnity with which you interred 
me, you would have celebrated my funeral rites with 
ſongs and feſtivals. Inſtead of the thoughtleſs thing 


you 
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you lately ſmiled on and careſſed, I am now in the 
perfection of my being, in the clevation of reaſon ; 
inſtead- of a little extent of land, and-the propriety of 
ſo much ſpace to breathe in, I tread. the ſtarry pave- 
ment, make the circuit of: the ſkies, and breathe 
the air of. Paradiſe. I am ſecure of eternal dura- 
tion, and independent but on the Almighty, whom 
I. love and adore, as the fountain of my bei | 
bleſſedneſs. | | 
Pardon me, Madam, it is you-now ſeem the infant, 
and I repay you that ſuperior regard and tenderneſs, 
which you lately beſtowed. on me. 
NARCISSUS. 


LETTER I. 


, from a young Lady, who was in 
a convent at Florence. 


MY Lord, finding materials in your cloſet, I | 
took the opportunity. of your abſence to give 
you this intelligence of my death. The hand will- 
convince you that it comes from your once-loved 
Ethelinda. 6 
I lived but a few weeks after you left Italy, ſuch : 
was the exceſs of my. grief; though a ſtrict modeſty 1 
ſtill forced me to conceal my unhappy paſſion from 
the moſt intimate companion I had. After J had 
diſcovered it to you, I durſt confeſs the guilty ſecret 
to none but the compaſſionate and forgiving powers 
above; who aſſiſted my weakneſs, . and confirmed 
my reſolution never to comply. with any of / thoſe - 
ſchemes you propoſed to free me from my confine- 
ment, Fo had indeed, convinced me, that the 
vows I had made were raſh and uncommanded ! © 
But, oh! it was paſt ; ſaints and angels heard it; 
the all-ſeeing ſkies were invoked to witneſs the 
chaſte engagement; it was ſealed above, and en- 
tered in the records of heaven. Thus hopeleſs was 
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my paſſion ! perjury and ſacrilege ſtood in all their 


horrors before me ; ruin, and eternal perdition were 
betwixt us. And yet, that I loved you, my Lord, 
I had too often ſubſcribed to that ſoft confeſſion to 
leave you any doubt of it. Nor was the tender 
frailty without - excuſe, if all the merit man could 
boaſt, if every grace that nature could give, or gentle 
art improve, deſerved diſtinction. It had been a crime 
to have been inſenſible in any circumſtance but 
mine. Strange circumſtance ! that could make it 
virtue to look coldly on you. 

There was the emphaſis of my miſery; Mine was 
a heart devoted to fuperior ardors, and ſacred to 
Heaven alone ; that Heaven, which is my impartial 
judge and witneſs, how ſincerely I ſtrove to blot 
you from my foul, But neither reaſon, nor the niceſt 
tenſe of honour, nor even devotion, could aſſiſt me; 
ſtill you returned on my imagination triumphant in ul 
your charms. Hopeleſs of the conqueſt, I gave my- 
ſelf up to grief and deſpair, refolving never to attempt 
my eſcape from the holy retreat to which my vows 
had confined me, but rather to fall a victim to the 
ſacred names of chaſtity and truth. Heaven accepted 
the ſacrifice; and death, my kind deliverer, at once re- 
lealed me from miſery and mortality ; the cryſtal gates 
opened a ſpacious entrance, and the bleſſed immortals 
received me into the manſions of life and bliſs. 

Whatever was feigned of Elyſian fields, and Cy- 
prian groves, is here without deluſion ſurpaſſed. 
'Theſe are the imperial ſeats, the native dominions 
of Love. Here his holy torch flames out with pro- 
pitious ſplendor, and his golden ſhafts are dipped in 
immortal joys. Here are no vows that tear us from 
our wiſhes, no conflict betwixt paſſion and virtue: 
What we like we admire ; what we admire we enjoy; 


nor is it more our happineſs than commendation ſo 


to do. 
That unhappy paſſion, which*was my torment and 


crime, is now my glory and my boaſt ; _ 
e 
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ſelfiſn or irregular, nothing that needs reſtraint or 
diſguiſe, mingles with the noble ardor ; it is all calm 


and beneficent, becoming the dignity. of reaſon, and 
the grandeur of an immortal. mind, and is as laſting 
as its eſſence. When the lamps of heaven are 
quenched,. when the ſun has burnt out its ſplendor, 
this divine principle: ſhall ſhine with undiminiſhed» 
luſtre, the joy and triumph of the heavenly nations. 
The ſubſtance of love, my Lord, dwells in heaven, 
its thadow. only is to be found upon earth. | 


ETHELINDA. 


LETTER F. 
8 


5 remember, as we were, on a clear ſummer- 
evening, gazing on the beauty of the ſtars, I 
promiſed, if you furvived me, to give you an ac- 
count of the planetary worlds, and their inhabitants. 


[ have not made half. the tour of the ſkies ; but will, 


if J can, deſcribe to you the laſt of theſe novelties 


in which I entertained myſelf, It was in a region. 


immenſe ſpaces diſtant from that ſyſtem which is 


enlightened by your ſun, and created numberleſs 


ages before the foundations of the earth were laid, 
and the meaſure thereof. deſcribed, before the day- 
ipring knew its place, and the bounds of darkneſs 
were determined. Before man was formed of the 
ground, and the Almighty breathed into him a living 
toulz an unmeaſurable duration before this, the 
unlimited Creator had made and pcopled millions 
of glorious worlds. The inhabitants of this, whiely 
I am deſcribing, ſtood their - probation, and are 
confirmed in their original rectitude; but will never 
be admitted into the empyrean Heaven, being in- 
capable of that ſupreme degree of happineſs, which 
angels and the ſpirits of juſt men attain. However, 

| | they 
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they are exempt from all evil, bleſſed to the height of 
their faculties and conceptions, and are privileged 
with immortality. Their reſidence may properly be 
called, The enchanted world.“ Whatever you have 
heard fabled of fairy ſcenes, of vocal groves, and 
palaces riſing to magic ſounds, 1s all real here, and 
performed by the eaſy and natural operations of theſe 
active ſpirits. I have in an inſtant ſcen palaces aſcend 
to a majeſtic height, ſparkling as the ſtars, and tranſ- 
parent as the unclouded æther. I might deſcribe 
them like the courtly prophet : © Their walls were 
© fair colours, their A fapphire, the windows 
© of agate, and the gates of carbuncle.“ Their ma- 
terials here are all glittering and refined ; not, like 


the earthly globe, dark and heavy. Theſe ctherials 
are the niceſt judges of ſymmetry and proportion ; 
and, by the 400 ition of light and ſhade, and the 
mixture of a thouſand dazzling colours, form the 
moſt charming proſpects. [hey have ſuch a com- 
mand and knowledge of the powers of nature, that 
in an inſtant they raiſe a variety of ſylvan ſcenes, and 
carry the perſpective through verdant avenues, and 
flowery walks, to an unmeaſurable length; while 
living fountains caſt up their ſilver ſpouts, and form 
glittering arches among the trees, of growth and 
verdure not to be expreſſed. 

They are acquainted with all the utmoſt myſteries 
of ſound, and are poſſeſſed with the very ſoul of har- 
mony. Art is theirs, in all its changing notes, its 
blandiſhments, and graces. Whatever nature can 
boaſt in her wild licentious charms, is governed by 
them. The winding vales, the ſtreams and groves, 
breathe. muſic at their command ; the nightingale and 
dying ſwan ſeem to complain to gentle zephyrs 
whiſpering through the trees; while a thouſand airy 
ſongſters warble to the meaſured fall of high caſcades ; 
which, by intervals ſinking into a deep ſilence, after 
a graceful pauſe, fhrill recorders and ſilver trumpets 
| ſound : while harmleſs thunders roll above, and break 

| with 
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with 2 glorious ſolemnity : Still the bliſsful tempeſt 


riſes, and ſwells the mind to ſacred grandeur and 
ſeraphic elevation; till ſubdued and melted into ſoft- 
neſs by the melody of tuneful reeds, warbling lutes, 
and ſweet inchanting voices of the Lydian ftrain. 
The 2 of this charming region is perfectly 


muſical and elegant, and becoming the fair in- 


habitants, who are freſh and roſy as the opening 
morning, clear as the meridian light, and fragrant as 


the breath of jeſſamine, or new-blown roſes. How. 


exquiſitely proportioned their ſhapes ! their aſpect 
how tranſporting ! how gentle, how charming beyond 
all the race of mortal men] Never did the eye-lids of 


the morning open on ſuch perfection; never did the 


ſun, ſince firſt it journeyed through the ſkies, behold 
ſuch beauty; nor can human fancy, in its moſt in- 
ſpired flights, conceive ſuch amiable wonders, 


Perhaps, in all my planetary rambles, I ſhall not 


be able to give you an account of any objects more 
ſurpriſing : but, while I am permitted, I ſhall con- 
tinue my intelligence to the moſt agreeable friend I 
had on earth; and be aſſured, when you are re- 
leaſed from mortality, you will meet, in ſpite of 
diſtance of time and place, (thoſe mortal foes to love 
upon earth), | 
Your conſtant and unchanged 
Junius. 


LETTER VI. 
| To — — 
M* dear ſiſter, though the engagements of na- 


ture are cancelled, the ſuperior obligations 
of virtue remain in their full force. You have 
been faithful to my memory, and the ſtricteſt rules 
of piety ; though it has proved of fatal conſequence 
to the unhappy man who was lately my huſband, 
and by that relation a brother to you. With in- 


ward 
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ward grief and compaſſion I ſaw the guilty inelina- 
tion; but never uttered the leaſt complaint, nor gave 


him one uneaſy. moment. I knew your mind as 


faultleſs as your, form, and ſaw you governed in all 

& by conſcious honour and unblemiſhed 
virtue, Envy itſelf could not have reproached you 
with the leaſt deviation from modeſty and truth: 


your condu 


Nor was the promiſe I would have extorted from 


the guilty youth on my death-bed, the effect of. 
jealouſy ; but a kind of deſign to reclaim him, and. 
free you from his importunity, if I could have en- 
gaged him, as I deſired, not to converſe with you: 


after my deceaſe. But he was ſincere enough to 
refuſe me; and as ſoon as a flight formality would 
ſuffer him, he purſued his inceſtuous paſſion.— 


Your obſtinate repulſes had at laſt the tragical. 


effect I expected. From the moment that he heard 
the day of your marriage with the illuſtrious Mon- 


tandre was ſet, he reſolved on the unnatural fact; 
and never was ſelf- murder per formed in a more 


calm and deliberate manner. He ſpent part of the 


evening with two of his friends, men of wit and 
learning: His diſcourſe with them was all intended 
to prove the right a man has to diſpoſe of his life, 


and put an end to his being, when it was rather his 
burthen than happineſs. He returned to his houſe 


in a more early hour than uſual; and retiring to 
his chamber, called for a young and only daughter, 


that I had left him. IHaking her in his arms, 
while the lovely infant ſmiled on him, tears dropped 
from his eyes: When he would have bleſſed it, 
the unbelieving prayer faultered on his tongue; 
and, delivering the child to its nurſe, he ordered 
his ſervants to deny him to all company. As ſoon 


as he was alone, he wrote that moving letter which 


ou received, When he had finiſhed and ſealed 
it, he took a Lucretius from the table, and read and 
pauſed by intervals. At laſt, looking at his watch, 
juſt at I wo, he faſtened his chamber-door, and drew 


his 


—_— N 


6 
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his ſword, repeating the following lines, which I 
' wiſh had never been writ, as, I aſſure you, does 


the author of them too. 


= — Here's a quick relief 

To all thy vain imaginary grief ! 

For thou ſhalt ſleep, and never wake again, 
And quitting life, thalt quit thy living pain. 
The worſt that can befal thee, meaſur'd right, 
Is a ſound ſlumber, and a long good night. 


Then directing the point exactly to his heart, he 
fell on his ſword, and immediately expired; and 
left a tender orphan, friendleſs and expoſed. This 
is the motive of my writing to you, that you would 
take the charge of her education, and protect her 
infant- innocence. Be ſure to perform this generous 
office, as you would proſper, and be yourſelf pro- 
tected in any of the calamities of human life. B 

deſiring you to make all poſſible proviſion for her 


happineſs, I preſent you with an opportunity of pro- 
moting your OWN. | 


AMANDAs 


LETTER VII. 
75 | Es 


M. dear Emilia, it will be impoſſible for me to 
X give you the intelligence I promiſed from the 
inviſible regions, unleſs I could tranſlate the lan- 


guage of paradiſe into that of mortals: For here 


are a thouſand beauties unrevealed, and a thouſand 
delights unnamed among the race of men. We 
drink at the fountain-head of happineſs, and bathe 
in the rivers of immortal pleaſure: the ſprightly hours 


dance 
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danee along, crowned with love, and unutterable: 
ecſtaſy. | 

You were witneſs to my dying agony ; I ſaw your 
laſt kind tears, and gave up my breath in your arms, 
But how changed was the ſcene in a moment ! from 
the gloom and horror of a death-bed, to the ſmiles 
and ongs of angels, who conducted me to the etherial 
heights! A thouſand dazzling wonders met my view; 
the heavens in pomp unfolded their glories ; the 
paradiſe of God opened before me in all its bliſsful: 
and tranſporting ſcenes | The happy groves ſtood. 
crowned with unfading verdure ; the lucid currents 
danced along over ſands of gold; the charming bowers 
diſplayed. their ever blooming pride, and breathed' 
ambroſia; the palaces of the heavenly powers 
aſcended with exquiſite magnifhcence, ſparkling far 
beyond all the glories of the lower ſkies, and re- 
ſounded with the voice of. feſtivity and joy.. 

The firſt gentle ſpirit that . mes me to theſe 
happy manſions, was your charming brother, gay as 
a cherub. The heavenly loves and graecs triumphed 
in all his form; vital pleaſure danced in his eyes; 
life and celeſtial bloom ſat ſmiling on his face; a 
wreath of unfading flowers circled his head ; and 
a golden lute was in his hand, whoſe harmony, joined 
to his melting voice, far ſurpaſſed all deſcription. 
'That tender innocent paſſion, I had long conceived: 
for him, kindled at the Aſt interview, and has taken. 
eternal poſſeſſion of my foul. 

But how ſhall I make you ſenſible of what an 
angel's flowing ſong, in all the pomp of heavenly 
harmony, would not fully deſcribe! In what figures 
of celeſtial eloquence ſhall I relate the loves of im- 
mortal ſpirits; or tell you the height, the extent, the 
fulneſs of their bliſs! All the ſoft engagements on 
earth, the tender ſympathies, and the moſt” holy union 
that nature knows, are but faint ſimilitudes for the 
ſanctity and grandeur of theſe divine enjoyments. 


Hope and languiſhing expectation are no more, _ 
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all deſire is loſt in full and complete fruition. Love 
reigns in eternal triumph; here it governs every 
heart, and dwells on every tongue. 


They tune their golden harps to the great name 
Of Love, immortal Love, their darling theme. 
Tien thouſand echoes through the lightſome plains 

Repeat the clear, the ſweet melodious ſtrains. 

'The fields rejoice, the fragrant groves around 

Bloſſom afreſh at their inchanting ſound. | 

The heaven of heavens from dazzling heights above 

Returns the name, and hails the power of Love. 


But oh! when the fair face of eternal Love unveils 
its original glories, and appears in the perfection of 
uncreated beauty, how wondrous, how ineffable the 
viſion ! Fulneſs of joy is in his preſence, rapture and 
inexpreſſible ecſtaſy : the faireſt ſeraph ſtops his lute, 
and with a graceful pauſe confeſſes the ſubject too 
great for his moſt exalted ſtrain. How impetuouſly 
do the ſtreams of immortal joy roll in, and enlarge 
the faculties of every heavenly mind |! 

Ye facred myſteries, unrevealed to men; ye glorics, 
unprofaned by mortal eyes, forgive the attempt 
that would deſcribe you The only defcription that 
mortals can receive of you is, that you are not to 
be deſcribed. 
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LETTER VIII. 


To — — — — — — 


EN you had juſt made me happy, and re- 

warded the molt tender paſſion in the world 

with the poſſeſſion of your charms, I was com- 
pelled to make a voyage to Spain. You ſaw the in- 
ward ſtruggle of my foul, and that I muſt ſuffer 
the anguith of death in leaving you, when you 
9 7 ſurpriſed 
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furpriſed me with the unexpected generous offer, 
to follow me through all the dangers of the ſeas. 
Charmed with the propofal, I took you at your 
word, and raſhly ventured my darling treaſure to 
the hazards of a voyage. I loft my life in your de- 
tence againſt an Algerine corfair. The cauſe was 
juſt, and met with its approbation in the feats of 
peace and happineſs. For my own lot, I could 
not wiſh it more advantageous; and for yours, 
ſuch virtue in diſtreſs will be the peculiar care 
of Heaven. The barbarian that made you his 
prize treated you with unaccuſtomed gentleneſs ; 
nor has the illuſtrious Baſſa, that ranſomed you out 
of his power at an immenſe price, given you the 
leaſt occaſion of reproach. In the height of his 
paſſion he has always obſerved even the ſanctity 
of the Chriſtian rules, and treated you with a ſub- 
miſſion very different from the principles and 
cuſtoms of his country. Though he has courted. 
you to increaſe the number of his wives, he ſeems 
to have ſuch an abſolute command of himſelf, even. 
in the warmth of his youthful defires, that you 
need fear no violence from the generous infidel. 
But ſhould the worſt you imagine arrive, Heaven 
has a thoufand ways to protect your inngcence. 
Depend on that; and let not the extravagance of 
your grief perſuade you, that it is lawful to free 
yourſelf by the fatal opiate which you keep for that 
deſign. The heavenly Genii that attend you, have 
made a thouſand impreſſions on your {leeping fancy, 
to warn you from the defperate attempt. Some- 
limes you have been led through the deſolate ſhades 
where unhappy ghoſts complain; the gloomy caverns, 
the abodes of eternal horror, have been opened 
to your view; ſometimes the rewards of patience 
and conſtant virtue have diſplayed their glories to 
onr pleaſed imagination; and by the ſoft inſpiring 
whiſpers of ccleftial beings, your Teſtleſs thoughts 
have been compoſed, while the realms of joy have 
unfolded 
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unfolded their delights in viſionary proſpects to 
you : By heavenly ſcenes and gentle ſlumbers your 

riefs were calmed, the tempeſt of your paſſions 
ſuſpended. Then quietly attend the event, and the 
gentle Calicara will find a way to free you. Lill 
Abubecar ſaw you, ſhe was his darling flave; and 
as he is handſome to admiration, ſhe loved and re- 
nounced the Chriſtian faith for him: But {till the 
fair apoſtate in her heart adores the name which 
her tongue has denied. This, though you are her 
rival, fills her ſoul with the ſofteſt compaſſion for 
you, and makes her abhor the taſk that her inſolent 
maſter has impoſed, of perſuading ag to quit the 
poſſeſſion of the heavenly truth, which is your happi- 
neſs and glory. She is fo far from giving you that 
infernal counſel, that ſhe has with tears and in- 
treaties, perſuaded you to die, rather than abandon 
your glorious hopes, and title to immortality : Nor 
will ſhe reſt, till ſhe has by ſome means or other ſe- 
cured you from Abubecar's importunity ; of com- 
plying with which ſhe has experienced the deluſive 
and bitter conſequence. 

Your coldneſs and averſion, with the aſcendant 
her wit and vivaclty has on his temper, will ſoon 
recover the youthful wanderer, and reſtore her to 
an abſolute empire over him; and then you are ſccure 
of a guiltleſs protection, till you can give your friends 
in England intelligence of your circumſtances ; who 
will ſoon pay your ranſom ; which no one can for 
virtue loſt. | 

In the mean time, if you love my memory, mo- 
derate the exceſs of your grief for my death; which, 
however tragical it appeared, was glorious and happy 
for me. I é fell in the ardor of a brave action, in 
the defence of your beauty and liberty, and my own 
life, The wounds I received, gave a free paſlage to 
my foul; which took its flight with no other regret, 
but that of parting with you, if it may be called a 
ſeparation; for J have been your conſtant attendant 

in 
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in my inviſible ſtate, your unſeen companion in the 
beautiful walks and bowers where you fo frequently 
ſpend your hours of retirement. I ſhould with plea- 
fure hear you repeat my name, as often as I do, and 
in the ſofteſt language expreſs the conitancy of a 
virtuous paſſion, could you reſtrain thoſe floods of 
tears, and be more reſigned to the will of Heaven. 
But let this aſſure you, that I am in the height of 
happineſs 3 and when your own life is finiſhed, we 
ſhall meet to part no more: Which circumſtance, 
though you, through your partiality for me, may too- 
highly value, believe me, you will find it by much 
the ſmalleſt blefling of this place. 


AMINTOR,. 
LETTER. 


To SYLVIA. 


F ROM the fragrant bowers, the ever-blooming 

fields and lightfome regions of the Morning- 
Star, I wiſh health and every bleſſing to the charm- 
ing Sylvia, the bleſſing of the earth 

I have a ſeeret to reveal to you, of the greateſt 
importanee to your preſent and future happineſs. 
You are as much a ſtranger to your own rank and 
circumſtances, as I .was to mine till I came here; 
where I met a fair ſpirit, who informed me, that 
when ſhe was a mortal, I was her ſon, and not the 
heir of the Earl of. . . , as was ſuppoſed; and 
that the Lord. . . , is your own brother. It is 


neceſſary that you ſhould know, and diſcover this 


to him; which will prevent that innocent fondnc ſs 
which he now indulges for you, from growing into 
a guilty paſſion. 
yo have been educated only as a dependent on 
noble family you are in, and as a companion to 


the 
the young ladies, who are really your ſiſters. Ihe 
My 


ery is this. My Lord, your father, had. ſeveral. 
daughters. 
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daughters ſucceſſively by the Counteſs, your mother, 
but no lawful heir; which made him fond of a 
natural ſon that he had by a miſtreſs. His affec- 
tion for him was ſo extravagant, that he contrived 
to ſettle his eſtate on him. This gave your mother 
ſuch anxiety, that her jealouſy and averſion to the 
youth put her on this raſh deſign, when ſhe was 
with child, to exchange it if it proved a daughter. 
My mother who was married out of her ſervice, 
and in whom ſhe could entirely confide, was with 
child of me at the ſame time. Their time of deli- 
very was very near together. My mother had a 
fon, and you proved a daughter. The affair was 
managed with ſuch dexterity, that I was changed, 
and paſſed, without ſuſpicion, for the Counteſs's 
ſon; and you was received by my mother, and ſup- 
poſed to be her daughter. Within a year, the Coun- 
teſs had really a ſon; but ſhe dying, as ſoon as ſhe 
was delivered, the ſecret was undiſcovered. 

I lived a guiltleſs impoſtor, till I was ten year 
old; when a ſudden decay withered my tender 
bloom. But, as I had .been bred in the ſtrifteſt no- 
tions of piety and truth, without any childiſh pre- 
judices or flaviſh fears, I expected my approach- 
ing end, whilſt Death made his advances, armed 
with a golden-headed dart. I had no notions of 
miſery; all -my expectations were bright, though 
imperfect, of ſome paradiſe beyond the grave; and 
cloling my cyes, I fell aſleep, and waked to im- 
1 life and happineſs. All that was paſt looked 
like a dream, like an airy image, of I know not 
what. Some notion I had of a God, and my de- 
pendence on him; but how different from the illu- 
mination that broke in on my ſoul the moment it 
threw off its mortal vcil ! It was then I began to 
live and reflect; it was then I found myſelf a ra- 
tional being, and looked back with contempt on 
the inſignificant part I had been acting. The me- 
mory of my original follies, the childiſh mn; 

| and 
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and toys that had juſt before been my diverſion, 
would have given me ſome confuſion, if my caſe 
had been ſingular: But I met thouſands of gay 
ſpirits newly releaſed, who had performed their ſhort 
taſk, and finiſhed their trifling farces of life; at 
the ſame time, tranſported at their preſent ſuperior 
circumſtances, they made the moſt agreeable re- 
flections on their paſt ſtate. What grandeur, what 
vivacity, what enlargement of their intellectual 
powers! how ſparkling, how reſembling the angels 
of God, their forms f while a perfect conſciouſ- 
neſs, and exact remembrance of what they were 
but a few moments paſt, raiſed their joy and gra- 
titude to the height, and recommended heaven it- 
ſelf. 

There was one circumſtance in my early death 
that makes me look on it as a peculiar favour, in 
that I was removed, by the juſt diſpenſation of heaven, 
from the poſſeſſion of what is, in the ſtricteſt equity, 
your brother's right. This reflection, from a prin- 
ciple of juſtice and truth, gave me an ineffable fatis- 
faction; fince, if I had lived, I had been the unhappy, 
though innocent uſurper of a rank and inheritance, 
to which I had not the leaſt real title. This, with 
a thouſand other advantages, makes me bleſs the 
period that freed me from mortality ; that happy 
moment that delivered me from ignorance and vanity; 
from the errors, the guilt, the miſeries of human life; 
of which, though I had but little experience, I am 
now fully informed of the ſtate of my fellow-creatures, 
and with what toil and hazard a long courſe of years 
had been attended. ö 

I remember no engagement to the world, but 
my affection for you; nor has death effaced the 
tender impreſſion, But what was then a natural 
ſympathy, is now a rational eſteem. I view with 
pleaſure your —— virtue, and frequent my 
native world for your fake. There was ſomething 


perfectly engaging in the guiltleſs ſorrow you ex- 


preſſed 
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preſſed in my ſickneſs; and when my eyes were 
cloſcd in death, you would have watched the breath- 
leſs clay, in hopes to wake me from the fatal ſlumbers 
again; nor could the gloomy ſolemnity of a room 
of ſtate deter you from paying your viſits to the 
ſilent relics. If any thing could have tempted me 
to wilh myſelf a mortal again, it would have been 
the tender tears. you ſhed for me. The only in- 
tervals of human life I review with pleaſure, are 
the hours I ſpent with you. This gentle paſſion was 
the ſtamp of heaven upon my ſoul, the firſt ſoft 
impreſſion 1t received ; and it gains new energy in 
theſe happy regions of pure beneficence and love. 
This gives me a conſtant ſolicitude while I ſee you on 
the borders of ſuch a temptation. You are yet per- 
fectly guiltleſs, and have done nothing unbecoming 
the ſanctity of nature, and the chaſte affection of 
a ſiſter for a brother. But you are on the very limits 
of danger; a ſtep further, the leaſt advance, in- 
volves you in fin and deſtruction. I know this diſ- 
covery will give you a ſecret horror, and quench ever 
kindling deſire. The purity of your virtue wil 
{tart at the inchanting error, that might have led 
you on to certain perdition : For young as you 
are, the contagious ſpark is ready to kindle, and 
the lovely boy appears more alluring. Your mutual 
converſation, and the early dawning of ſuperior 
merit in both, endeared you to each other, by ſuch 
ſentiments as only noble and virtuous minds ex- 
perience. But as a more late diſcovery might have 
been fatal to your innocence and peace, I impatiently 
attended an opportunity and method to make you 
ſenlible of your danger. I know, though I have 
been dead four years, you ſtill remember me; and 
I have often heard you name me, and ſeen you 
with delight gazing on my picture. This made 
me reſolve to appear to you when I ſaw you. The 
firſt opportunity that pleaſed me, you were fitting, 1 
gazing at your own reflection; and ſticking lowers | 
in 
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in your hair, to adorn it for your young lover. I 
knew you had read of Fairies, and looked at painted 
Cupids with delight. In ſuch a poetical form I 
thought you would have heard my ſtory, and been 
pleaſed with my figure ; : 


While youthful ſplendor lighten'd in my eyes, 
Clear as the ſmiling glory of the ſkies ; 
Sprinkled with radiant gold, a purple hue 
My wings diſplay'd, my robe celeſtial blue; 
More white than flax my curling treſſes flow'd, 
My dimpled cheeks with roſy beauty glow'd. 


I could not have believed a form more gay than 


thoſe that glittered on your fan could have diſcom- 


poſed you; but to my ſurpriſe I ſaw you faint away, 
before I had begun to ſpeak to you. You ſoon re- 
covezed from the ſwoon ; and returning to the houſe, 
toſd a ſtory which you found nobody believed; fo 


the age in which you live, as not to be im- 


on! You eaſily perſuaded yourſelf it was no 
ore than a dream. However, I durſt attempt your 


courage no more, but give this important informa- 


tion this way; which if you ſhould not credit, you 
are undone. In this admonition your guardian angel 
joins with 

ALExIS. 


LETTER K. 
To LEONORA. 


OUR ſtory of ſeeing an apparition in the gar- 

den, I perceive, has frighted your whole fa- 
mily; and not a mortal durſt venture into the 
haunted walk, as they call it, after the ſun ſets, but 
your brother, to whom I have not the leaſt intention 
to ſhow myſelf. It was only to you, my charming 
4 7 Leonora, 
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Leonora, the viſit was deſigned. I flattered myſelf, 
your good ſenſe and uncommon preſence of mind, 
would have guarded you from thoſe unreaſonable 
fears. 

As I expected, the fine evening induced you to 
take your accuſtomed walk. The ſun was hardly 
ſet, when you entered a long avenue of trees, that led 
to a green flowery arch, which looked on a ſylvan 
palace. Here I ſeated myſelf in a human, and, as I 
thought, a very agreeable figure and dreſs; and as 
much as poſſible, diſguiſing the ſplendor of immor- 
tality, I imitated my mortal form; and ſo placed 
myſelf, that by ſeeing me at a diſtance, you might 
come nearer without ſurpriſe, or retire, if your 
courage failed. As ſoon as you perceived me, you 
ſtopped in ſome conſternation; and ſeemed in ſuſpenſe, 
whether you ſhould go nearer, or make your re- 
treat. I durſt not riſe, nor make the leaſt offer to 
follow, for fear you ſhould take your flight with too 
much ſpeed and diſorder; and as you found I was 
a very civil apparition, and would not intrude on 
your retirement, you went off with a ſober and de- 
cent pace, often looking back to convince yourſelf 
that what you ſaw was real. As ſoon as you had 
reached the houſe, I ſhifted my materia] figure for 
one more becoming the dignity of the celeſtial con- 
dition: And, being again inviſible, I heard the 
fantaſtic relation you gave your brother ; who told 
you it was all the effect of the ſpleen and obſtinate 
grief you had indulged ſince my death. You till 
allerted the reality of what you told him ; but he 
believed it no more than it he had heard it from 
the pulpit. | 

You might have diſmiſſed every thought of fear. 
I would not have injured you when I was a mortal, 
liable to folly and error ; much leſs in a ſtate of per- 
fection and . There is not a ſpark of guilt 
or malignity left in virtuous minds, when releaſed 
from their earthly priſon: 5 is gentle and kind; ng | 

: their 
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their concern for human welfare is infinitely more 
tender and diſintereſted than before. 

The terror with which men fly us, would have 
ſomething in it incredible, if we did not remember 
our own original folly and ignorance ; but, as we do, 
your ſtrange apprehenſions only divert and entertain 
us. If you thought juſtly, you would have more 
reaſon to run full ſpeed from one another, than from 
us, who have neither . permiſſion nor inclination to 
injure ; but are ready to ſcreen you in a thouſand 
dangers, and to promote your intereſt with the moſt 
generous concern, while you are entirely ignorant 
of your benefactors. Were human organs more re- 
fined, and your perceptions heightened to a greater 
delicacy, you would ſee a thouſand etherial forms 
in the full bloom of immortal beauty and undecayin 
life; not faſhioned to give you terror, but love — 
delight. 

You ſee, my dear Leonora, I would fain cure 
your prejudices, and reconcile you to the ſociety of 
ſpirits ; that ws may ſometimes permit me to warn 
your unguarded years, when dangers and ſnares at- 
tend you. 

You know your father left me the guardian of 
your fortune and beauty, ſo favourable was his opi-- 
nion of me. This circumſtance made me miſcrable, 
and at once cut off all my future views of happi- 
neſs. I had indulged a ſecret paſſion for you, and 
flattered myſelf you had the fame for me; but as 
my hirth and fortune were much inferior to yours, 
I was reſolved rather to die than uſe the advantage 
that was in my power, or violate the ſacred truſt I 
had undertaken. By a thouſand little ſoft inad- 
vertencies, you diſcovered your paſſion ; but, though 
ſecure of ſucceſs, I durſt not ſeduce you into a com- 
pliance of marriage ſo vaſtly below your high rank 
and character, nor take the advantage of betraying 
your thoughtleſs years to an action 1 your 
quality and fortune. My ſoul was unſtained with 
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any deſign that was mean and ſelfiſh ; and the entire 
confidence your father had in my integrity and con- 
duct, fixed my reſolution of aNing up to the ſe- 
vereſt rules of virtue and truth. But to what diſtreſs 
was I reduced! I loved you to madneſs, while 1 
never approached you but with a diſſembled in- 
difference. This reſtraint, and the conſtant agita- 
tion of my thoughts, diſordered my health, and tarew 
me into a violent fever, which ſoon finiſhed 

life. The juſtice and fidelity of my conduct found its 
immenſe reward, and left me nothing to repent 
of, but the giving my truſt entirely to your brother's 
care, whoſe licentious manners will expoſe you to 
a thouſand dangers. To repair this negligence, I 
would fain have induced you to a converſation that 
might have directed your conduct, and fortified your 
virtue by my friendly admonition. But fince your 
fears put it out of my power ever to be viſible to 
you again, I muſt take this way to convince you how 
unchangeable my concern for your happineſs is. 5 
let it not be dearer to me than it is to yourſelf ! 7 


CxrRIMONr. 
8 | 6 4 
LETTER AL 
To the ſame. 


Leave your fellow-mortals to congratulate your 

recovery; but I muſt own it was a diſappoint- 
ment to me. You were on the confines of immor- 
tality. The angels who are miniſtering ſpirits to 
the heirs of ſalvation, had prepared the ſong. of 
triumph to receive you; I had wreathed a garland of 
the faireſt flowers that bloomed in the paradif. of God, 
to crown ſuch early and diſtinguiſhed virtue ; with 
impatience I numbered your moments, and expected 
every one would be your laſt: The ſparkling vi- 
vacity of your eyes expired, the roſes on your Fits 
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vaniſhed into a mortal paleneſs, and the ſprings of 
life ſeemed juſt ready to ceaſe their motion; when 
he who governs nature with a ſupreme command, 
reſtored you back to health. Your recovery was 
ſurpriſing even to angels; who, though ignorant of 
the various limits the Sovereign Diſpoſer , ſet to 
human life, yet often make exact conjectures of 
the courſe of ſecond cauſes, and the period of mortal 
lives. You are certainly given back as a bleſſing 
to the world : your example may yet make a thou- 
ſand proſelytes to virtue. But for my part, no- 
thing but the will of Heaven could reconcile me 
to this diſpenſation; when you was juſt in the har- 
bour, to be toſſed back again on the tempeſtuous 
ocean; when you had welcomed Death, as your 
kind deliverer, ready to free you from Caſſander's 
importunity, and your brother's tyranny, who will 
do his utmoſt to compel you to this deteſtable mar- 
riage. But your conſtancy to refuſe it, is of the 
higheſt importance to your preſent and future happi- 
neſs, He 1s already married, under a borrowed name, 
to a young and beautiful Italian, whom he ſtole from 
her parents; and after he had lived two months con- 
eealed with her, the perjured man left and abandoned 
her to miſery. In the height of her anguiſh, ſhe 
put herſelf into a nunnery, where ſhe waſtes her days 
in a reluctant and unprofitable devotion: for true 
religion cannot exiſt but by our choice; neceſſity can 
give nothing but the appearance of it. 
This is a ſecret, of which you would never have 
been informed by any human means. If you diſcover 
it to your brother, it will deliver you from the violence 
which he is determined to uſe, to force you to wed 
Caſſander, another name for Miſery. 

It is a diſintereſted concern for you, that makes me 
give you this advice. There is no jealouſy in heavenl 
minds. They know their pre-eminence; and, ſhould 
they appear in their celeſtial ſplendor, the moſt perfect 
beauty of the children of men would wither in their 

k : preſence. 
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preſence. But vanity and emulation are no more, 
and all ſelfiſh deſigns are unknown in theſe happy 
continents, | 

You may, by making a proper uſe of this notice, 
provide for your own happineſs; but, bleſſed be the 
great Author of all good ! you cannot add to mine. 


CLERIMONT. 


LETTER XII. 


To my dear brother. 


V/ OUR friend, the unhappy Carlos, died this 
night at Naples. I was willing to ſurpriſe you 
with this intelligence, in a way which no human 
ſpeed can reach, 

I with my endeavours for your reformation ma 
have more ſucceſs now, than they had when I was 
in a ſtate of mortality. I am perſuaded, if you had 
ſeen the exit of the wretched youth, who had been 
the companion of your riots, it would have con- 
vinced you of the falſehood of his principles, and 
how little ſupport the thoughts of — back into 
his original nothing gave him, when the gloomy hour 
approached, in which he was to loſe the fight of the 
ſun and ſtars, with all the viſible beauties of nature, 
for ever, | 

Lo be inſenſible] to be no more ! to find his eyes 
cloſing in an eternal ſleep! gave him inexpreſſible 
horrors. But if this was the worſt that he appre- 
hended, never did mortal give up his liſe in a man- 
ner more cowardly and inconſiſtent. He durſt not 
bear darkneſs or ſolitude one moment: he ſtarted 
at a ſhadow, and ſhewed a more than childiſh fear 
and weakneſs in his actions: he even begged his 
phyſicians to flatter him with the hopes of nie, and 
not let him know if they thought his caſe deſperate : 
he charged his attendant not to mention death or 
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the grave, nor to ſpeak a ſerious word in his hearing* 
Though his affairs were in the utmoſt diforder, no 
perion durſt venture to adviſe him to ſettle them b 

a will. But all theſe cautions gave him no relief 
the anguiſh, the guilt, the confuſion of his mind, 
vas vilible in his looks. The abandoned Amoret, 
ho bd followed him in the diſguiſe of a page, 
was ſeldom permitted to ſce him; and whenever the 
2ppreached him, he trembled and fal into the greateſt 
<gontks, cloſed bis eyes, or turned them from her; 
but ſpoke nothing to ſupport her in the diſtreſs he 
h:d b:ought on her; nor expreſicd the leaſt remorſe 
for h:ving ſeduced her to leave the noble Sebaſtian, 
to vihom ſhe was engaged by marriage-vows, and a 
thovſand tender obligations. His peeviſhneſs and 
im patience were arable, and even deſpicable to 
Lis oven ſervants, When the medicines he took had 
not their expected ſucceſs, he reproached his phy- 
ſicians with negligence, or want of ſkill ; and yet by 
inter vals implored their aſſiſtance, as if his bein 

itſelf depended on their art. His ſenſes were perfec 


to the laſt gaſp, With amazement he ſaw the uni- 


verſal terror make its ſlow and dreadful approaches; 
ard, after a tedious and painful ſtruggle, yielded to 
the gloomy conqueror, and, with a deep groan, gave 
up his breath, and went to make the great experi- 
ment, 

I hope this account of your friend's death will have 
the happy effect I deſigned in it, and make you 1c- 
collect the counſel I gave you with my dying 
breath; . . . the beſt legacy I could bequcath, if 1 
had had empires to diſpoſe of. 

My dear brother, I can have no ſelfiſh motives now, 
in endcavouring to reclaim your extravagances. In 
this ſuperior ſtate, my concern for your happineſs 
muſt be all abſtract and generous. The acxnow- 
ledgments of indigent, — mortals ſignify no- 
thing to ſpirits exalted to celeſtial dignitics, in the 
full enjoyment of immortal pleaſures ; but this ou 
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them the moſt kind and benehcent diſpoſitions to 
erring men, whom they would fain allure into the 
paths that lead to happineſs. Thoſe glimmering ſparks 
of goodneſs and amity, which in your cold regions 
are but juſt dawning in virtuous minds, in theſe 


warmer climates acquire new ardor, and burn with 


etornal ſplendor. 

I have more zeal than ever for your intereſt ; and 
let me recall, but not reproach you with the obliga- 
tions you have, to pay ſme regard to my advice. 
You know, when we loſt the belt of parents, that he 
left his whole eſtate to my diſpoſal, with ſuch a mo- 
derate fortune to your ſhare, as mult have reſtrained 

our wild expences: but when I found you had 
ſome ſenſe of your folly, in hopes to reform you b 
generous treatment, I immediately ſettled on you half 
the vaſt fortune that was in my power. I will not 
urge my venturing my life in your defence, when 
aſlaulted in our travels; for this was but an action 
of humanity, which every brave man owes to a perfect 
ſtranger. But I mult inſiſt on the merit of reſigning 
my pretenſions to the lovely Bellamira for you. She 
was all the joy, the hope I had on earth; I loved her 
as I loved virtue and happineſs : and yet, when you 
diſcovered to me the anguiſh and diſorder of your 
mind, and your violent paſſion for her, I made a re- 
treat, and left the weeping beauty to reproach me 
with a levity and indifference to which my heart was a 
ſtranger ; diſguiſed my tender inclination, and pleaded 
yours with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe yielded to your re- 
queſt, and gave her matchleſs charms, and immenſe 
for tune, to your poſſeſſion. 

But this advantageous match had not the effect 
I hoped, nor was the leaſt reſtraint to your licentious 
manner of life. You acted a ſhameful part in aſſiſting 

Carlos in his affair with Amoret; and a more ſhame- 
ful one in promiſing to protect and ſupport her, if he 
abandoned her, when you knew what repeated fa- 
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vours you had received from the injured and ge- 
nerous Sebaſtian, Your treacherous and ungrateful 
treatment of a man of his exalted merit, fills me 
with the greateſt remorſe and confuſion. A thouſand 
and a thouſand times have I reproached myſelf for 
having been the unhappy inſtrument of Bellamira's 
ruin; who pined beneath her grief, like a fair flower 
blaſted in its prime. I never met her eyes, but 
inc might have ſeen the remorſe and 3 of 
my foul. Ihe negligence and contempt with which 
you treated the beſt of women, ſunk ray youthful 
ipirzts, damped my nobleſt deſigns, and clouded the 
gayeſt ſcaſon of my life. While death made its flow 
and ſilent approaches, the laſt favour I begged of you 
was, to be juſt to your unhappy wife, in breaking 
all engagements with the lewd and infamous Amoret. 
This you promiſed me with a religious ſolemnity. 
But I know, her preſent diſtreſs (though the juſt 
effect and reward of her crimes) will be your ſnare. 
She is all inchantment, and will, I fear, be your ruin. 
But, if you reject my advice, take this caution from 
the royal penitent, Her houſe is the way to death, 
and her gates lead down to hell.“ And I deſire you 
to conſider feriouſly, that this admonition muſt Reſcue 
you from, or Double your guilt. 


CLEANDER, 


LETTER XIII. 


To 
H OWEVER different my preſent manner of 


cxiſtence is from my former ſtate, my affection 

to the fair Climene is unchanged, As I live and 
act in a way inexpreſſibly ſuperior to mortal life, 
ſv the beneficent diſpoſitions of my nature riſe to a 
more noble and generous height. My concern for 
your 
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your happineſs is more tender and diſintereſted than 
ever. I have guarded your night'y ſlumbers, waited 
on your ſolitary walks, and followed you like your 
attendant angel; who, pleaſed with my officious care, 
has often left you to my charge. Your preſent dan- 
ger gives me as much anxiety as conſiſts with a ſtate 
of happineſs, I could not refrain from giving you 
this warning; which, to your ſurpriſe, you will find 
on your toilet, among trifles the moſt its reverſe. 
ou are, O too credulous fair ! on the very brink 
of ruin. Treachery and deluſton are in Alcander's 
eyes and tongue; and if you keep this night's ap- 
pointment with him, you are undone. Infamy and 
perdition are before you. The evil Genii that envy 
the happineſs of the human race, already inſult my 
pious care; and your celeſtial guardian ſeems half 
reſolved to quit his truſt. The tender grief hangs on 
his beautiful face, like a cloud on a roſy morning; 
and in the deepeſt ſilence of the night, when the 
creation ſeemed lulled in an univerſal ſlumber, in the 
gloom of a neighbouring grove, that you often fre- 
quent, I heard him tune his filver lute, to ſtrains ſoft 
and languiſhing, as tho:e in which the heavenly mi- 
niſters mourned the loſs of Paradiſe, and the bold 
tranſgreflion of the firſt woman that fell. And yours, 
unhappy maid ! will be a fall from the heights of 
honour, from the very triumph of virtue. What can 
man believe ! what can the ſex boaſt, when ſuch in- 
nocence, ſuch truth, ſuch modeſty as yours, are per- 
verted ? Vice will inſult, to and Climene among her 
votaries, and hardly believe her own conqueſt; ſur- 
priſed like the barbarous Gauls in the Roman ſenate, 
who thought it an aſſembly of Gods, till they ſaw 
them bleed. | 
With what a profligate air, with what inſolent 
vanity, did your young ſeducer leave you laſt night! 
how proud of his unexpected ſucceſs, when he had 
gained your conſent to the guilty aſſignation ! I ſtayed 
B 5 with 
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with you an unſeen witneſs of the remorſe and confuſion 
in which he left you. How diſordered ! how uneaſy |! 
how unlike yourſelf, did you appear] It was your 
uſual hour of devotion. A Bible lay near, which you 
took in your hand, but durſt not open, for fear the 
fanctity of its rules ſhould reproach you. The 
diſtraction of your thoughts gave me hopes that you 
would recover yourſelf, and break the guilty engage- 
ment you had made. To confirm your doubtful] 
virtue, I was on the point of making myſelf viſible ; 
but the unaccountable fear that mortals have of the 
inhabitants of the immaterial worlds reſtrained me, 
leſt the effect ſhould have been fatal to your timorous 
temper, however gentle and propitious my appearance 
and addreſs had been. And I thought this letter 
might leſs ſurpriſe, and more calmly perſuade you. 

You have yet a few hours to recollect yourſelf. 
And ſure you will not give up an unblemithed re- 
putation, with all the peace and innocence of your 
mind, to this blind extravagant paſſion ] beſides the 
injuſtice to the unhappy Sylvia, to whom Alcander is 
engaged by a thouſand vows, and who now pines 
away in obſcurity, a victim to his falſchood and per- 
jury. Be virtuous and compaſſionate; be kind to 
her, and juſt to yourſelf, 

After this warning, even from the dead, your crime 
will be aggravated. You muſt deliberately venture 
on perdition, and damn yourſelf with deſign, and ſober 
reflection, You muſt deſperately give up your title 
to celeſtial happineſs, to the worlds of lite and pleaſure, 
of iramortal beauty and youth. Oh, how ſuperior to 
that with which you are at this inſtant fo fatally 
cnamoured below 


LETTER 
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LETTER AVV. 
3 8 


M* dear ſiſter, I have often, ſince I left the world, 
had the privilege to ſupply the place of your 
guardian angel. I have been an inviſible witneſs of 
your tears for my death; and to allay the exceſs of 
your grief for me, I have been at laſt permitted to let 
you know that I am happy. 

] can give you no account how my ſoul was re- 
leaſed. fell aſleep in perfect —_— with an un- 
uſual ſerenity of mind; and, from the gentleſt ſlum- 
bers of innocence and peace, awaked in immortal 
bliſs. (How common is ſudden death !) I found my- 
ſelf in a moment got above the ſtars, and out-ſhining 
the ſun in its meridian ſplendor, Corruption had put 
on incorruption, and mortality was ſwallowed up of 
life and immortality. O Death! I cried in the exalta- 
tion of my thoughts, O Death ! where is thy con- 
queſt? O King of Terrors! where is thy boaſted 
victory | where is thy ſceptre and holy horrors, 
thy 5 ſtate, and dreadful attendants ! Where 
are thy vaſt dominions, the cheerleſs and formleſs 
darkneſs, the ſhade and the emptineſs, the ſeats of 
corruption and decay]! The ſpell is broken ! the in- 
chantment is diffolved ! the ſhadows, the phantoms, 
the viſionary terrors fly] the celeſtial morning dawns, 
and charming ſcenes ariſe. But, oh! how boundleſs, 
how various, how tranſporting the proſpect ! | 

Still loſt in joy and — * tell me, ſaid I, ye 
. ye 1 forms that ſurround me, what ealy 
paſſage has my ſpirit found from its mortal priſon? 


What gentle hand has unlocked my earthly fetters, and 


brought me out of darkneſs and confinement into 

immenſe light and liberty? Who was the kind meſ- 

ſenger that conveyed the weleome invitation to = 
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ear? What melodious voice called me away from 
yonder cold tempeſtuous regions, to theſe ſoft and 
peaceful habitations ? How have I found my paſſage 
through the trackleſs ether, and gained the ſummit of 
the cverlaſting hills? Am I awake? Do I dream? 
Is this a gay, a flattering viſion? Oh, no! *tis all 
bliſsful and tranſporting certainty ! I ſee, I hear 
things unutterable, ſuch as never entered into the 
heart of mortal man to conceive. . . . Read, and 
believe; believe, and be happy. 

You ſee, my dear ſiſter, how blindly you repine at 
the decrces of Heaven, and how unreaſonably you 
lament what you call my early and untimely fate. 
Could I be happy too ſoon? I left the world, indeed, 
in the full pride'of my youthful years, in the height 
of greatneſs and reputation, ſurrounded with the 
blandiſhments and flatterics of pleaſure. But theſe 
advantages might have been fatal ſnares to my virtue 
in a longer trial. It was indulgent in Heaven, after 
a ſhort probation, to crown me with the rewards of 
victory, It is paſt the toi}, the danger; and all to 
come is endleſs peace and triumph. 

If you could ſee as far into futurity now, and 
think as juſtly of it, as you will certainly do on 
your death-bed, this letter, from me, had been ſuper- 


fuous, I only can Deſign it beneficial; you may 
Make it tv. 


LETTER RXV. 
To —— 


. od IS paſt ! the voyage of life is finiſhed ! Inſtead 

of informing you, that I am arrived at the Indian 
coaſts, this is to let you know, that I am fafely landed 
on the celeſtial ſhores. The veſſel in which I was 
. embarked, by a tempeſt, ſunk to the bottom of the 


ocean, and the angel of the waters received my 
newly unembodied foul, 


] was 
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I was ſurpriſed at the different manner of m 
exiſtence. I breathed, indeed, no longer; but I lived, 
I heard, I ſaw, with a more exquiſite ſenſe than be- 
fore. But a few moments were paſt ſince the ragin 
billows carried deſtruction in their appearance; an 
now I moved unterrified through the deeps, and ſur- 
veyed the foundation of the ancient hills. The regent 
of the waters, pleaſed with my curiofity, led me 
through his cryſtal palaces and coral groves ; ſhewed 
me the pearly grottoes and alcoves of amber, with a 
thouſand wonders, kept ſecret from the race of men 
ſince the baſes of the mountains were laid. 

As ſoon as I had gone the round of the liquid 
regions, an etherial . took me under his con- 
duct. I followed my gentle guide through the airy 
ſpaces; and here all was novelty and ſurprize. I made 
the tour of the univerſe, and explored the limits of 
the creation, with unſpeakable agility. I moved from 
ſtar to ſtar, and met ten — ſuns blazing in 
full glory, without fear or conſternation. I followed 
the track of prodigious comets, that drew their 
flaming tails over half the ſky. From the planetary 
regions I aſcended, with the eaſe and ſwiftneſs of 
thought, to the ſuperior heaven, the imperial palace of 
the Mott High. But here deſcription fails, and all 
beyond is unutterable. 

This is the only account you can poſſibly receive 
of my death, which your own fears had fo truly pre- 
ſaged at our parting. And this, my much-loved 
Henrietta, I hope will put an end to all your anxiety ; 
for ſince the change is proved fo happy for me, you 
are too much my friend to be concerned thereat. 


PHILANDER, 


OS FT rr — 
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LETTER VI. 
To my Lord —— ——. 
My dear brother, | 


S immaterial beings mingle unſeen in what ſoci 
they pleaſe, I had the curioſity laſt night to know 
your thoughts of what had happened to you the night 
efore; and I heard you make a very gay declama- 
tion to ſome of your free companions, on the power 
of fancy, and the ſtrength of your own imagination. 
But really, my Lord, you are not fo viſionary and 
extravagant as you repreſented yourſelf. There is 
nothing more certain than what you ſaw and heard; 
and you might have credited your ſenſes, without 
ſo much diflidence and modeſty, which you turn into 
a vice. | 
You have but a few weeks, my dear brother, to 
live: your ſands are numbered, and your laſt hour 
is determined. I obtained a permiſſion, ſeldom al- 
lowed, to give you ſome warning of your approach- 
ing fate. 12 e the 1 when LI found you, 
in a clear moon-light night, ſitting in a penſive 
poſture, by the fide of a fountain in your garden, 
To gain credit to my meſſage, I ſtood before you, in 


the ſplendor of a heavenly form, and the bloom of im- 


mortal beauty; but fo reſembling my former ſelf, 


that, in your ſurprize, you called me ſiſter, and 


ſtepped forward to embrace me. I durſt not profane 
myſelf by a mortal touch ; but, eluding your arms, 
placed myſelf before you on the oppolite ſide of the 
canal. [ food ſilent ſome time, that you might be 


recollected; and then, ſetting a golden lute, which I 
had in my hand, to one of the melodious ſtrains which 
angels ſing to expiring ſaints, when they would 
ſoften the agonies of death and make its terrors ſmile; 

N in 
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in thoſe languiſhing and melting notes, I gave you an 


invitation to the ſtarry manſions, believing this would 
have a much better effect than any thing terrible, 
to one of your, undaunted temper. I delivered my 
meſſage, and in an inſtant diſappeared. | 

J have repeated theſe circumſtances to you as a 
proof that all was real, and neither a Dream, nor a 
waking Reverie, as you have perſuaded yourſelf. But 
ſince no mortal knows this but yourſelf, and you 
concealed the greateſt part of this relation from your 
gay friends, when you was ſo eloquent on the won- 


ers of imagination, I hope this will find its wiſhed 


ſucceſs, and put you on the moſt exact preparation, to 
meet with a Chriſtian fortitude, the greateſt terror 
that mortal man can encounter, hough your 
life has been unſtained with any baſe or unjuſt 
action, there are ſome levities in your converſation, 
that require your ſpeedy penitence and reformation 
or ſeeming Trifles will enlarge themſelves into the 
greateſt Terrors. 


It is a ſerious thing, my Lord, to die. You 


thought ſo, when with the moſt tender concern you 


faw me ſhivering and pale, anxious and fearful, on 
the very borders of death, doubtful to enter, and 
terrified at the darkneſs. that hung on the gloom 
valley ; when even the follies of my childhood, whic 


was hardly paſt, aud the ſlighteſt errors of = youth, 
li 


ſat heavy on my ſoul. And, oh ! how unwilling did 
my ſoul quit its agreeable manſion | how many ſoft 
engagements made me fond of life] the charming 
youth to whom I was contracted by my parents, 
detained me with his tears. Had angels beckoned me 
to the ſkies, that melting language would have tempted 
me back. f 

Vou little think, my dear brother, what regularity 
of the paſſions, what ſanctity of manners, are ne- 
ceſſary to take off the horrors of death, and make that 


gloomy monarch wear a ſmiling aſpect, _ 
1 Take 
2 | 


* 
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Take this friendly admonition, and be for ever 
happy. Then will that relation which is now be- 
tween us, ſtill ſubſiſt; and I ſhall be, in joys in- 
expreſſible, your ſiſter, to all eternity, 


SERENA, 


LETTER VII. 


To PHILOCLEs, 
From IhRAHI, a Turkiſh Baſſa. 


T was you, my dear Philocles, that Heaven made 
the inſtrument of my converſion to Chriſtianity. 
But while I was in a ſtate of mortality, it was im- 
poſſible for me to know the greatneſs of my obliga- 
tions to you, and to what height of felicity your 
friendly inſtructions directed me. How low, how diſ- 
proportioned were my expectations, to the grandeur 
of my preſent happineſs | How ſuperior is it even to 
thoſe noble ideas your deſcription gave me of celeſtial 
joys | as you converted me to, let me eſtabliſh you in, 
the only true religion. 

What reaſon have I to bleſs the moment that began 
our acquaintance, and the event that placed your cha- 
racter to my view in ſuch an agreeable light ! There 
was, indeed, ſomething in your whole conduct fo art- 
leſs, ſo ſincere, ſo conformable to the ſtricteſt rules of 
truth and juſtice, that I at once quitted my prejudices 
to the faith you avowed. The Chriſtian (which is not 
always the caſe) recommended Chriſtianity. 

The negociations I had with you when you were 
conſul for the ſtates of Holland and Smyrna, gave me 
numerous inſtances of 2 honeſt and generous diſ- 
poſition. But nothing ſurpriſed me more, than ſeeing 
you venture your life in a dreadful ſtorm, to ſave 
a Portugueſe, your mortal enemy, whoſe veſſel was 
juſt overſet, and himſelf ready to fink amidſt the 

threatening 
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threatening waves, which he, till then, imagined leſs 


his fo2 than yourſelf, I was witneſs to the godlike 
action; and immediately concluded that there muſt 
be ſomething divine in a religion, that could raiſe 
human nature to ſuch an height of beneficence. It was 
all reſiſtleſs conviction: my ſoul confeſſed its force, 
while I conſidered with what a becoming modeſty you 
received the acknowledgments of your adverſary, as 
calmly as for ſome trifling favor you would have 
accepted the thanks of your ſincereſt friend. You 


jeemed conſcious of having done nothing extra- 


ordinary, nothing but what was ſuitable to the con- 
itant diſpoſition of your mind, if Heaven had favoured 
you with more frequent occaſions of performing ſuch 
heroic actions. You have a ſenſe to make what is 
heroic, Common. 

It was a charity, truly divine, that made you hazard 
your life, and expoſe it to the worſt of torments, to 
reſcue me from error. I was more inquiſitive than 
the laws of the Alcoran allowed ; which induced me 
to ſeek ſo m_y opportunities of converſing with you. 
Without the leaſt caution, or regard to your own 
ſafety, you left yourſelf to the mercy of an infidel, 
ſatisfied my ſcruples, and importuned me to quit the 
Mahometan faith. Your conduct was all demon- 
ſtration; and convinced me, that nothing but heavenly 
truth could inſpire you with ſuch fortitude, and 
kindle in your ſoul a charity fo perfectly diſintereſted. 
I was ſoon vanquiſhed, and became a joyful proſelyte 
to the Chriſtian principles; nor found the leaſt re- 

ret in leaving my native ſoil, to follow you to the 
— where I might openly profeſs the faith I had 
embraced, and be in the right with impunity. 

It was not long before a fever ſeized me. When I 
found the ſymptoms mortal, I ſent for you to eaſe 
my burthened foul of the only care that oppreſſed it; 


but before you came, my ſpeech was loſt. However, 


the diſcovery was of ſuch importance, that it {till en- 
gages 
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gages my concern nor is there any perſon whoſe 
hdelity I can depend on like yours. 

I purchaſed a beautiful Grecian ſlave, the firſt and 
only object of my love. Though ſhe was in my 
power, I only attempted, by gentle methods, to gain 
her affections; but in vain. Her Chriſtian belief ſtill 
ſet the view of future rewards and puniſizments be- 
fore her, and checked her ſofteſt inclinations. Lo 
conquer her virtue, I was induced to pervert her to 
the doctrines of the Alcoran. As abſurdly as I rea- 
ſoned, ſhe was ſoun convinced that her foul! was as 
periſhing as her body; and that there was no proſpect 
of immortality for any of her ſæex; that preſent joys 
were all ſhe could expect; and, in loſing youth; and 
love, ſhe loſt the higheſt end of her creation. Too 
ſoon the fair apoſtate believed my deteſted doctrines, 
and took the poiſon from my tongue; renounced the 
great Meſſiah, and embraced the idle dreams of an 
impoſtor; gave up her claim to immortality, and 
yielded herſelf to my licentious withes. Thus free 
from the reſtraints of religion, the fair libertine grew 
diſſolute and profane beyond the limits of her ſex. 
Her ſportive wit and boundleſs vanity now ridiculed 
all that the once thought ſacred. 'I here was ſome- 
thing ſo wild, ſo unnatural in her impiety, that I half 
repented my ſucceſs ; but never was truly ſenſible - 
of the injury J had done her, till I was convinced of 
the truth of Chriſtianity. It is this unſpcakable damage 
that, I hope, you will tind ſome method to repair. . It 
will not be impoſſible, by ſome of your friends, to 
find acceſs to her. She is now at my brother's dif- 
poſal. Her ranſom will be eaſy, and a charity worthy 
your character. Your Charity will redeem her perſon, 
your Example her mind, from a more deplorable 
ſlavery. 

IBRAHIM. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVIII. 


To a ſon, from his deceaſed father. 


FF there is the leaſt ſpark of filial gratitude in your 
breaſt ; if there is any deference due to the me- 
mory of a once indulgent father, I charge you to re- 
cal! the challenge you have ſent — What ſhall I 
ſy? —not to your adverſary, but to your generous, 
your well-meaning friend. His admonitions wzre 
juſt; and the relation he gave you undoubted fact, 
You know in your conſcience, the woman you vin- 


dicate, has neither virtue nor reputation to defend 


while you are daring death, and all the horrors that 
enſue, to juſtify a known falſehood, and purchafe 
Shame with Heaven. 2201 

If you are killed in this mad duel, the moment 
you breathe your laſt, you will mingle with a ſociety 
that make very different. judgments of thi from 
what paſs for maxims of honour among mortals. You 
will appear with a very ill grace, and on a moſt 
impertinent occaſion, among the ſpirits of darkneſs, 
to whom yoa will be an eternal object of deriſion. 
The boaſted beauty and charms of your miſtreſs, will 
be but a poor excuſe for your gallantry, though you 
ſhould tell them in heroics, how © "The world has 
been loſt for a woman.“ | 

Theſe extravagancies will vaniſh with mortality: 
Death will draw the yeil, and place more ſerious 
ſcenes in view. You will find how cheaply you 
have fold immortal glory, and curſe the fond inchant- 
ment that led you on to deſtruction; deteſting that 
moſt, the love of which is now your inducement to 
ruin. 

But aſk yourſelf, What is the virtue of this fine 
lady, in defence of whom you are going with ſuch 
bravery to die? What is this honour you are giving 
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up your life, and all your hopes of ſalvation, to main- 
tain ? This guiltleſs, lovely woman, is only perjured 
to her marriage vows: This angel, this / prin 
creature, does but deceive, does but expoſe to in- 
famy the beſt of huibands ; ſhe does but return his 
unequal tenderneſs and conſtant affection to her, with 
artful fondneſs, and diflembled complaiſance. She 
is but inſenſible to the merit of a man who is his 
country's ornament and pride; a perfon of the moſt 
graceful appearance, by nature formed to pleaſe the 
niceſt of the fair ſex; liberal and magnificent, obliging 
and ſincere above all diſguiſe ; and who, from his 
own conſcious honour, entirely confides in this artful 
woman, whom he raiſed from diſtreſs and obſcurity. 
Charmed with her beauty and diſſembled affection 
for him, he has indulged all her wild ambition, gra- 
tified her boundleſs vanity, and ſet no more limits 
to her expences, than you now to your folly. 

This is the unhappy man you would expoſe to the 
jeſt of every ſenſeleſs rake, by a public quarrel for 
the reputation of his wife. What Enmity could be ſo 
cruel as this Defence 

And this is the dear innocent charmer, whoſe 
virtue you would juſtify, even by damning yourſelf, 
and murdering the generous Lindamor, your beſt, 
your experienced friend, whoſe ſincerity has been his 
only crime. Be not ſo ſhamefully valiant, With 
what confuſion muſt you draw your ſword on a man, 
to whom you have ſuch a ſcries of obligations? How 
often has he ſupplied the neceſſities to which your 
extravagant gaming has reduced you, and diſcharged 
your debts of honour, as you call them ? And what 
was his offence now, but ſetting the character of an 
infamous woman in its true light, with a kind in- 
tention to reclaim you from your dotage ? 

What a fatal influence has this diſſolute paſſion 
had on your mind | How profligate your manners |! 
How unlike to the firſt part of your life, when a 
noble inclination governed your ſoul, and the lovely 

Erminia 
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Erminia was all your joy! On! may her youthful 
charms recover you, and animate your mind to glori- 
ous actions] Your king, your country, the Proteſtant 
cauſe, the rights and liberties of human nature, now 
require your courage, and find better employment 
for your ſword than to aſſaſſinate your friends. If 
you are truly brave, have the Courage to ſubmit ; 
the only way to conquer him. 


EuskBIVUs. 


LETTER XIX. 


To my Lord, . „From his deceaſed wife. 


V OUR preſent confinement, by a flow recovery 
from a dangerous ſickneſs, makes me hope this 
may prove a time to prevail with you to pity the in- 
jured Sylviana, and be juſt to your obligations to 
her. 


You once loved me, my Lord ; and, while I lived, 
the guiltleſs paſſion had an effect on your whole con- 
duct. But your grief for me gave a very extravagant 
turn to your mind; and, inſtead of leading you to 
a ſuperior, a reaſonable happineſs, you have aban- 
doned yourſelf to the heights of ſenſuality. Y ou have 
purſued pleaſure in every tempting diſguiſe, refined 
on vice, and turned it into a ſcience; and are too 
truly learned in it. Your ſtately rooms have founded 
with nightly revels, and looſe inchanting ſongs ; your 

roves and fragrant gardens have been devoted to 

xury, and infamous delights ; the ſhades and foun- 
tains have been witneſs to ſcenes unbecoming their 
chaſte retreats; you have found out new ways to 
perdition, and ſet no limits to your diſſolute inclina- 
tions, which ſurvive Satiety itſelf. 

But, under this gay diſguiſe, this triumph of vanity 
and madneſs, you have not known an interval of 
happineſs that has been ſincere, You could not 


conquer 
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conquer your own good ſenſe, nor wholly forget the 
refirainty of a — T have keen Witness 
to your ſecret remorſe, your penitent ſoliloquies: I 
have ſeen you recollect yourſelf, aſſume your native 
greatneſs ; heard you, with the moſt moving elo- 
quence, lament your folly, and aſſent to all the rules 
of temperance and virtue; aſſent to, and violate the 
ſame hour. | | 

You have relapſed to your uſual extravagance, till 
this dangerous ſickneſs ſet the terrors of death in your 
view. It was then you confeſſed your injuſtice to 
the —_— Sylviana. It hung on your ſoul, and 
appeared with a thouſand aggravations. Nor will 
you ever know peace till you have confirmed your 
vows, and the abſolute obligations you are under to 
marry her. Obligations to be happy, methinks, 
ſhould be eaſily complied with. 

How happy was the lovely maid in her humble 
circumſtances ! how bleſſed in her ſpotleſs innocence! 
till chance (in your rural excurſions) led you in a 
luckleſs hour to the verdant ſhade, where you found 
her retired to ſoreen herſelf from the mid-day ſun, un- 
moleſted with the cares of love or ambition, 

The natural elegance, the modeſty, and eaſineſs of 
her behaviour, fired your thoughts; and partly by 
violence, and partly with the moſt ſolemn vows of 
marriage, you ruined her. 

But what unaffected ſorrow, what remorſe that 
fatal moment coſt her, you have often witneſſed. 
With what graceful pride has ſhe ſince refuſed the 
leaſt favour, and been inflexible to your ſofteſt per- 
ſuaſions, on any terms, but the marriage you promiſed 
her? How moving have her tears Veen how juſt 


her complaints ! what a pomp of virtue, what a con- 
ſcious greatneſs has appeared in her aſpect, when, by 
your artful addreſſes, you have again endeavpured to 
ſeduce her ! Nor preſents, nor equipage, nor the moſt 
profuſe ſettlement you have offered her, has tempted 
her to act in any character, but what virtue might 

own, 
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own, in the view of heaven and the world. Her very 
crime, with you, ſhould have the force of virtue 
in it. 

Your quality, my Lord, does not abſolve you from 
the divine laws, nor give a ſanction to perjury ; but 
rather enforces the obligations of equity and truth. 
In real merit, the fair Sylviana is not your inferior ; 
but, if ſhe were, Heaven does not diſpenſe with the 
rules of juſtice on the account of airy titles, and 
imaginary diſtinctions of birth. The higheſt ſatiſ- 
faction that you can make, may, perhaps, never give 
her that tranquillity ſhe enjoyed in her firſt humble 
circumſtances. Could you reſtore her loſt inno- 
cence, ſhe would be more bleſſed in that, than in all 
the grandeur to which you can raiſe her. You may al- 
leviate her misfortune; you cannot make full amends. 

Nor can the loſs of a tender parent be repaired. 
With a modeſt ingenuity the injured nymph confeſſed 
her crime to her pious mother; who was fo oppreſſed 
with the thought of ſuch an infamy, that in a few 
weeks ſhe expired, and left her beauteous daughter to 
weep out her ſolitary hours. Her diſtreſs demands 
your compaſſion ; and, by an act of juſtice to her, you 
will ſecure your future peace and happineſs, and ſnew 
your gratitude to 3 


MARIANA. 


LETTER AM. 
To V ARRIUS. 


you have ſoon forgot my dying admonitions, 
and the promiſe you made me, to quit the guitty 
amour you are ſtill purſuing. Can you, wi 


liberation, with reflection, proceed in a deſign which 
muſt, if you ſucceed, plunge the beautiful Cleora 
in guilt and infamy, whom you love? What could 


Bu 


hatred do more ? 
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But with what horror ought you to reflect on the 
injury you are doing to the generous Alphonſus, your 
benefactor ! Is there nothing engaging in thoſe titles? 


or rather, are they not words of the moſt ſacred im- 


portance? Make it not the future intereſt of mankind 
to be your foes. 7 

A man of your pretended honour could not bear 
the reproach of a lie; and yet, you are acting a lie 
practiſing the vileſt treachery, and expoſing a perſon 
of merit to ridicule. This, however unjuſt, muſt be 
the conſequence of your ſucceſs; while he, ſecure 
in his own worth and 2 continues to careſs 
the wretch that injures him. How can you ſupport 
the ſtings of his kindneſs to you? 

To this injured, this mem man, you owe the 
height of your fortune. It was his intereſt alone, that 
brought you into public truſt and reputation. To 
requite him, you are violating all the laws of hu- 
manity, bringing infamy on his family, and ſecretly 


endeavouring to rival him in the affections of his 


charming wife, the object of all his virtuous joys; of 


which, from whom could he more properly exact the 
protection, than from you? 


Can you unmoved recall the diſtreſs into which 


a crime of this nature * my heedleſs youth? 
What remorſe, what confu 


ion, a moment's madneſs 
coſt me? You was the only confidant, to whom I diſ- 
covered the ſecret wound it gave my bleeding ſoul. 
But how fatal was that one fally of an extrava- 
t paſſion to all my future repoſe ! deſpair and 
horror filled my breaſt, when I conſidered the in- 
jury I had done, was beyond reparation. Retire- 
ment was no more my ſanctuary from the noiſy 
crowd ; the image of my crime purſued me with 
inexpreſſible terrors; the innocent diverſions of life 
were taſteleſs; muſic and wit had loſt their charms ; 
the propoſals of pleaſure, were like jeſts* to dying 
men, like recreations to the damned. Whatever 


decency appeared in my public behaviour, you were 
witneſs 
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witneſs to the private intervals of my grief, and gave 
ſome relief to my anguiſh, by hearing my complaints 
with an obliging attention. But nature, after all its 
efforts, ſunk ; the pride of my emer yielded to the 
gloomy diftemper. Yet the ſincerity of my re- 
pentance found acceptance : and, as my laſt hour ap- 
proached, ſome propitious ſpirit breathed peace and 
divine conſolation to my ſoul, and in theſe gentle 
whiſpers reproved my infidelity, 


Why ſhould preſumptuous man, with feeble doubt, 
And impotence of thought, mark out the bounds 

Of clemency divine? . , . What tongue ſhall dare 
Pronounce with impious vanity theſe words ? 

« 'Thus far, nor farther, thy exulting waves, 

« O thou abyſs of ſacred love! ſhall roll: 

« Here thy triumphant billows ſhall retire, 

« Nor paſs the bounds of human diffidence.“ . 


But however ſerene the laſt ſcene of my life was, 
I would not, for all the joys the lower creation could 
give, endure the diſtrattion and remorſe that one 
error coſt me. Are you ſoftened at the complaints 
of my miſery ? be terrified at the approaches of your 
OWN. | | 

'Thus warned, I hope you will retire. A thouſand 
accidents have hitherto prevented your guilt, and 
croſſed the madneſs of your love. Some pauſe of 
reaſon, ſome effort of virtue, may at laſt recover you 
from the paths of ruin. Comply with reaſon and 
virtue, with honour and friendſhip, with your own 
happineſs and that of others, with the intereſt of the 
Living and the deſires of the Dead. | 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE 


MURAL ESSAYS 
oF 


MESS. DE PORT-ROYAL. 


DEVOND the addreſs which men have, never 
to think of death, but as at a very great diſtance, 
nor to view it but in ſome other perſon, without 
putting themſelves one moment in the place of the 
Dying; they have yet a farther art to delude them- 
ſelves, by forming ſuch a general and confuſed idea, 
as conceals from them all that is moſt terrible in 
death. They conceive little elſe of this ſtate, but 
as a privation of ſenfe, and a ſeparation from the 
commerce of life; ſo that when they ſay a man is 
dead, they only mean that they fee him no more, and 
that he ſhares no longer in the affairs of the world. 
In a word, their idea of death is only formed on what 
men ceaſe to do in dying, and not on what they begin 
to do and feel, though it be that which conſtitutes its 
moſt dreadful circumſtance. 

Death is, indeed a privation of life and human 
action; but it is a privation which is felt, and pro- 
duces ſurpriſing effects in the ſoul. I order to 
comprehend theſe effects, it is neceſſary to conſider, 
that while the ſoul is united to the body, its at- 

| tention 


: 
| 
| 


: 
| 
| 
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tention is divided by divers kinds of ſenſations, ima- 
ginations, and paſſions. It feels the objects which 


act on the body, according to their different manner 
of influence; and theſe different ways of perceiving 
are called ſenſations. On theſe the ſoul forms its 
ideas of all things, to which it is united by its paſſions, 
and is always employed about theſe objects ; and not 
only employed, but leans and repoſes on them, when 
it is not entirely united to God. For, not bein 

made with a capacity to ſuſtain itſelf, the ſoul ne- 
ceſſarily ſeeks ſome foreign ſupport. It was formed 
to know and love; but, finding nothing within 
ſufficient to ſatisfy theſe inclinations, it is forced with 
ſome other objects to fill the void it finds in itſelf. 
Some of theſe objects make agreeable impreſſions 
on the ſenſe ; others content our curioſity and vanity z 
others relieve the mind, by turning it from things 
which appear diſguſting ; ſome nouriſh its hopes, 
while others fortify it againſt its fears. The ſoul in- 


clines to all the objects of ſenſe, and is engaged and 


ſupported by them, in ſuch a manner that it cannot 
prove a ſeparation without pain and emotion. 

We are not always ſenſible of theſe ties ; but the 
ſoul begins to feel them, when it comes to be ſe- 
parated from what it loves. It has then -a ſenſe of 
the privation, proportionable to its union with them. 
So true is that maxim of St. Auguſtine, „It is im- 
« poſſible to loſe any thing without ſorrow, but what 
« we poſſeſs without paſſion.” 

There are few perſons free from an infinite num- 
ber of theſe engagements ; and though we are igno- 
rant of them, till an actual ſeparation diſcovers what 
they are, we may nevertheleſs. conceive ſomething, 
by ſeparating ourſelves from them in our thoughts, 
and imagining we are deprived of them by ſome 
accident. 1 

For inſtance; take a perſon who does not ſeem 
to place his happineſs in the objects of ſight, and 
fancies they contribute 1 to the * 
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his mind; and ſuppoſe him ſuddenly deprived of his 
ſight; though in all other circumſtances happy, we 
ſhould find him affected with the loſs, as the greateſt 
misfortune. "The fight of mankind gives us ſome 
conſolation, becauſe we always diſcover in them a 
certain appearance of Ae d capable to give us 
ſuccour in our neceſſities; which, at leaſt, indulges 
our hopes, and thoſe hopes excite a kind of ſecret 


= 


1 The objects which, in ſome reſpects, are diſguſting 


to the ſoul, and raiſe its fears and averſion, yet in 
other views fail not to ſuſtain it. For though theſe 
uneaſy paſſions cannot be altogether appeaſed, yet the 
imagination always furniſhes them with means or 
hopes that quiet them; while the purſuit of theſe 
means, or the hopes of arriving at the end of their 
defires, employ and divert the mind. 

All the objects to which the ſoul is joined, by the 
ſenſes, imagination, reaſon, or paſſions, are its goods 
and riches ; and even thoſe we call. poor, abound in 
theſe ſort of goods. If they want palaces, or even 
a cottage, they have the ſky, the ſun, and the ſtars ; 
of which the proſpect is ſo magnificent, that St. 
Auguſtine ſays, © It is a greater bleſſing for the poor 
« to behold the heavenly luminaries, than for the 
« rich to view their golden roofs.” 

Thus in the privation of ſome advantages, we 
comfort ourſelves with others, true or falſe, that 
we either poſleſs or hope for. As the body always finds 
ſomething to bear it, ſince even when through weari- 
neſs it fills to the ground, it there finds a ſupport ; 
fo the ſoul, ſick and feeble, never fails of ſomething 
to ſuſtain it; and when there is nothing real, forms 


| Imaginary ſupports, on which {vain as they are) 
it leans. 


This neceſſity of human conſolations is not pe- 
culiar to vicious men. In ſome degree, the virtuous 
want their relief. There are few perſons ſo perfect, 
but they have ſtill ſome remaining tie to the world. 

Fatigued 


| 
| 
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Fatigued by a long .attention to - ſpiritual objects, 
they are forced, in divers inſtances, to abandon them- 
f-lves, and fly for ſatisfaCtion to their friends, their 
children, their eſtates ; to a field of their own plant- 
ing, or an edifice of their own railing. | 

This is the condition of man in this life; which 
may help us to comprehend what death is, with the 
effects it produces. We ought to look on as the 
rupture of all that unites us to the creatures 
general ſeparation from the objects of ſenſe ; tit 
cancelling all human ties, and every pleaſure the ſoul 
found in them; with a total privation of wht it 
loved and enjoyed on earth, When a man dies, he 
loſes not only what he called his wealth, but the 
firmament, the ſun, the ſtars, the air, the earth, and 
all the reſt of nature : he loſes his body, and all thoſe 
ſenſations that give him pleafure ; he loſes his rela- 
tions, his friends, and all mankind; he loſes all 
relief, all ſupport, and, in ſhort all the objects of his 
fenſ:s and paſſions. | 

Indeed, if the ſoul, in ſome degree united to theſe, 
finds itſelf alſo united to God by a holy love, though 
the privation of the creatures cauſes ſome emotion, 
yet it ſinks not into deſpair. For this divine principle 
ſuſtains it: and growing, more active, confirms its 
hopes of being ſhortly united to, and overwhelmed: 
in that abyſs of 2 ate Big which alone can ſatisfy all 
its capacity of loving. Wee 

But who is able to conceive the ſtate of the mi- 
ſerable ſou), when it comes by death, to be rent from 
all the objects of its inclinations :. from all that 
fuſtained it during life, and finds nothing in itſelf on 
which to lean ? ; propenſities to love, and enjoy 
what it loved, become beyond compariſon more lively 
and ardent, while all the foul was fond of, eſcapes, 
and flies before her with an eve: laſting flight, without 
leaving the leaſt hope of fruition. She loſes all, 
finds nothing; all ſinks under her, all vaniſhes, and 
diſappears for cver, 
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It is not poſſible, in this world, to comprehend 


| a ſtate fo ee miſerable. All one can ſay, to 


give ſome idea of it is this: It is a terrible fall of 
the ſoul, by a ſudden removal of all its ſupports; it is 
an horrible famine, by a privation of its nouriſh- 
ment; it is an infinite void, by the annihilation of 
all that filled it; it is an extreme poverty, by the en- 
tire loſs of that which was its wealth; it is a ghaſt] 

ſolitude, by the ſeparation it finds itſelf in from all 
union and ſociety; it is a dreadful deſolation, by 


the want of all conſolation; it is a cruel rupture, 


which violently rends the foul from every object of 
its love, | 
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LETTERS 
MORAL AND ENTERTAINING. 


PART I. 
D___=_= 
LETTER V. 


From PILAR, to bis Friend; relating his unhappy 
amour with AMAs IA. 


My dear Chamont, 
WW HATEVER reproaches my paſt follies have 


deſerved, I know my preſent misfortunes will 
raiſe your compaſſion... . .. . The gentle Amaſia is 
no more; ſhe expired in my arms, and I have paid 
the laſt rites to her memory. 

Your ſuſpicions were juſt, that I had perverted, 
and ſecretly kept her, _— to' all the friendly 
admonitions you gave me. The ſpring of my mi- 
| __ was, my father's marrying me, at twelve years 

old (O curſed avarice |) to a girl of ten, only to 
ſecure her vaſt fortune to his family. As I grew 
older, inſtead of liking, I conceived an unconquer- 
able averſion to the. innocent creature: but no ar- 
guments could prevail with my father to break the. 
contract; and I was as obſtinate, never to complete 
the marriage. Thus intangled, I grew: unealy ; 
which my ſiſter obſerving, to divert my chagrin, , 
often carried me with her to viſit a young lady, de-- 
ſcended from a good family, but decayed in for- 
tune, and obſcure. Having never met her before in 
any public place, I was ſurpriſed at the ſight of 
C4 ſuch 
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ſuch an accompliſhed beauty; which her fine ge- 
mus, and a thouſand elegancies in her converſation, 
ſtill heightened. Here the guilty inclmation began, 
which, never preſaging its fatal event, I cheriſhed, 
and reſolved to be happy, in ſpite of the incum- 
brance of my young wife ; who, without any matri- 
monial cares at heart, diverted herſelf with her babies 
and play-things ; while I, privileged by my ſiſter's 
diſcretion and intimacy, continued my viſits to 
Amaſia, whom we always found with Ge mother, 
the pious and diſcreet Sophronia ; whoſe only fault 
was, * a little too reſerved and ſevere in her 
temper. But Amaſia had a natural diſpoſition to 
books and ſolitude, with a temper rather ſerious and 
penſive, than gay; which made the ſtrictneſs of her 
mother's conduct, and her own confinement, eaſy. 
The little ſociety ſne had, was with ſome grave and 
good women of Sophronia's acquaintance, who took 
care to inform her, that all the men of the preſent 
age were rakes and atheiſts; and the young women 
no better, nor hardly ſo good as they ſhould be; 
and that converſing with ſuch ſage perſons as them- 
ſelves, was the moſt reputable thing ſhe could do. 
Amaſia aſſented to theſe wife maxims; my fiſter and 
I, being the only acquaintance of a modern character 
that were admitted to the houſe, I made myſelf fo 
agreeable to Sophronia, that I got the office of reader 
to the family; but, to my ſecret mortification, in- 
ſtead of plays, ſhe confined me to hiſtory or ſermons, 
though my accent was better ſuited to the ſtage than 
the pulpit. However, my fair audience were pleaſed 
and attentive ; and I would rather have taken orders 
than have Joſt my employment. But it was not long 
before the cautious Sophronia ſaw through the diſ- 
guiſe of my zeal ; and obſerving a greater gaiety than 


was uſual to Amaſia's temper, in converſing with 


me, ſhe told my ſiſter freely of her ſuſpicions ; in- 
treating her, as ſhe valued her daughter's rcputa- 


tion, to bring me no more with her, My lifter, 


who 
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who was perfectly virtuous, was alarmed at the diſ- 
covery ; and would never from that time ſuffer me to” 
accompany her. | 
I had now no way to let Amaſia know the vio-- 
lence of my paſſion, but by a letter, which unluckily 
fell into her mother's: hands. By this confirmed in 
her fears, ſhe charged Amaſia, as ſhe expected her 
bleſſing, to ſend back any future billet from me un- 
opene This ſevere injunction ſhe punctually 
obeyed till her mother's death, which happened in 
the'midit of this adventure. She was ſuddenly ſeized ; 
and finding her ſickneſs mortal, ſhe took the weeping 
fair by the hand, . demanding, as the laſt proof of her 
duty, that ſhe would, in the preſence of the all- ſeeing 
Deity, promiſe never to converſe with me, or receive 
my addreſſes. ; 
This Amaſia could not deny a dying, tender 
patent. But, oh ! how fatal to herſelf and me was 
| this engagement! how wild was my grief, when my 
fiſter informed me of the cruel obligation! However, 
I waited till the formalities - of- ſorrow 'due to her 
mother's memory were paſt ; when, with the im- 
r of love, I haſted to her houſe, and bribing 
er ſervant, got admittance, without Amaſia's know-- 
ledge, to her chamber. £ 4H 
ever did ther charms appear to ſuch advantage. 
| The ſoft ſurpriſe, the modeſt confuſion, the ſtruggle 
between a tender inclination and the reſtraint of 
conſcious honour, gave her a thouſand nameleſs graces. 
Whether the yielding beauty, with a gentle languiſh- : 
ment, betrayed the paſſion ſhe had To diſguiſed ; s 
or whether, recovering herſelf with alf the pomp | 
of virtue, ſhe reproached my attempt, {till ſhe put on 
reſiſtleſs charms ; but, in every tranſporting variety of 
her temper, I ſaw my own advantage ; nor left the 
conqueſt unfiniſhed. With deep: repentance I now 
confets, it gave me an impious pleaſure, to find love 
triumphant over all the pride of virtue. But Heaven 
| jg. C5 | ſoon 
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ſoon avenged its cauſe, and humbled me in the height 
of my ſucceſsful inſolence. 

I had not long continued my viſits to Amaſia, be- 
fore an affair of conſequence required my abſence for 
ſome weeks. In the mean time ſhe was ſeized with 
a fever. As ſhe found the ſymptoms mortal, ſhe 
wrote, and immediately ſent me this letter, 


« My dear Philario, 
ce WY HERE are thoſe ages of love, that heaven 
6 and eternal ſeries of tranquility and joy, 
« with which you profanely flattered me:? The bright 
« deluſion, the viſionary paradiſe, is already loſt; 
« my ſun is ſetting at noon an untimely evening 
« draws its ſhadows over all my promiſed joys. 
That immortal bloom, thoſe heavenly charms, 
« that yoa told me, might bid defiance to ſickneſs 
and age, are already blaſted by a cruel diſcaſe; a 
ſudden autumn has withered my prime ; the lilies 
droop, the roſes die, chilling winter has faded my 
2 FRO ſpring. . . . . But a few days more, and 
« I am duſt, 
This truth fits heavy on my ſoul, and brings my 
guilt, with its full aggravation, in view. My mo- 
ther's dying admonitions, my broken yows, terrify 
me to diſtraction. My crime was not the effect of 
« ignorance or inadvertency. Pitying angels ſet the 
« penalties of eternal damnation, and the recompence 
« of an immortal crown, in proſpect before me; the 


cc 


40 
cc 


“ caverns of death diſcloſed their terrors, and the 


« realms of celeſtial ** opened their ow to my 
« active imagination. I was forewarned, by the advice 
« of a dying parent, of the infamy and ruin to which 


« this ſoft temptation has betrayed me, I had ex- 


« perienced the ſatisfaction of reaſon and virtue. 
« But for you I ventured on preſent and future 
« perdition, and gave up my title to all the joys 


« of 
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« of immortality. And now, ye regions of divin- 


delight, you have no attractions for a mind ſo ime 
«.pure; I would only fly to you as a retreat from 
e infernal miſery. | 

« And yet, too charming youth! you engage my 
ce affettions. I would live; but (O tal madneſs j 
« I would live for you. By.you I was ſeduced ; but, 
« oh! may your ſoul. ſtand clear of my ruin] It is 
“ myſclf, not you, I would accuſe, | 

« Laſt night (if walking or in a dream, Jam un- 
« certain), my mother's venerable ſhade, majeſtic 
« in heavenly ſplendor, appeared to me, and bid me, 
« Prepare for the ſilent tomb]! ... « What pre- 
« paration can I make? What penitence can atone 
« for repeated perjury ? for crimes againſt the cleareſt 
«. convictions of heavenly light, and the ſanction of. 
e voluntary vows ? 

4 What figures of ſpeech could you make uſe of 
« to take off from vices like theſe their deformity ? 
«© what eloquence did you employ, thus to. pervert: 
« my judgment? By what infernal inchantment 
« was I led on to mine own deſtruction? .. .. You 
«- have undone me; but I am hopeleſs ! Can you 
« make no reparation ? Cannot you reverſe the in- 
« jury, and talk as well in the caufe of heaven, as you 
« did in the intereſt of hell? . . . . Oh! make the 
« compaſſionate trial.. Can you pray 1 
Can you implore mercy for me? Perſuaſion dwells 
« upon your tongue? Could you be ſincere, Heaven 
« perhaps, may hear. . . . My ſtrength is ſpent! .. ... 
«1 faint!” . « . $iy to 1 aſſiſtance, that at leaſt 1 
« may take a laſt farewell. 

AMAsTA.“ 


This letter ſurpriſed and diſtracted me. I knew not 
what I did or faid; but ordered my horſes, and returned 
with all the ſpeed that love could give me, to the idol 
of my ſoul ; whom I found by intervals in her perfect 
lenſes, but in the agonies of death, \ 0 

© 
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The melancholy ſcene will never quit my memory. 

Death came, attended by his real and fantaſtic horrors; 
he made bis approach with every circumſtance terrible 
to nature or reaſon. Never was the paſlage to his waſte 
dominions more gloomy ; never did X ſpirit 
quit the light of heaven with more reluctance! 
* « Oh!” ſhe cried, graſping my hand, « whither 
« am I going; to what unknown regions? On what 
cc deſolate coaſt am I doomed eternally to wander? 
« How dark the entrance! how long the paſlage 
« that opens before me! . . . See yonder ſullen ghoſt 
« beckons me away ! . . . another pale ſpectre ſum- 
« mons me to the grave, and bids me mingle with 
te the dead. . , . How my ſenſes wander .. . O for a 
« month's, a week's, an hour's reprieve ”” Then, fixing 
« her eager eyes on mine, ſhe aſked, Cannot you 
« procure this for me, after all your boaſted love: 
5 ** cited to the ſupreme tribunal: , , . have you 
« the hardineſs to appear for me ? . . . The whole 
« creation cannot aid me in this extremity !” After 
which ſhe lay long ſpeechleſs and convulſed ; and, 
caſting a diſmal glance at me, with a heavy groan, 
expired. 

I could not refuſe this fad recital to your requeſt 
and my avowed confidence in you. It is ſome kind 
of relief to pour my grief into your boſom, and to 


excite in yours, a generous compaſſion which I know 


you feel for 
The wretched PRHILARIO. 


LETTER II. 


Fram CASSANDER, t a gentlemen at Venice, relating 


the murder of his friend. 
My dear friend, 
On! why do I profane that ſacred title ! If you 
knew me, you would ſtart, as if the fiends below 


had given you that appellation, . . . But I muſt un- 
malk 
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maſk myſelf, whatever horror the monſtrous appear- 
ance gives you. Perhaps ſome ſparks of pity may 
mingle with your averſion, when you find my miſery 
bears ſome proportion to my guilt. | 

Oh! think what it is! .. . . Imagine the dreadful 
ſcene I would unveil! . . . Recall the moſt tragical 
action that was ever preſented on the ſtage ; or the 
moſt bloody effect of fury, that has been really per- 
petrated in human life. | 

- Why do not the tears that fall from my eyes ſtain 

the paper with a ſanguine hue? Why does not blood, 
inſtead of ink, flow from my pen in diſmal characters, 
to mark my crime; why ſhould I expreſs myſelf in 
the language of men, and not invoke the infernal 
furies to teach me their dialect, that I may give my 
| he its proper aggravation? for mine is a deed of 

rkneſs, fit for the records of hell.. murder. 
execrable murder! . . . . This curſed hand, that 
trembles every nerve to relate it, gave the deadly 
wound! ... lies | . + . confulion! , . , Scarce 
can I refrain by the wildeſt imprecations to haſten 
that vengeance, at which I tremble. . . . It will fall 
too ſoon, and with ſome terrible diſtinction: for mine 
was a fin of a ſuperior note, marked with uncommon 
malignity. | 

In vain am I acquitted at a human tribunal, by the 
partiality of juſtice, and the ſolicitations of powerful 
friends, while by my own conſcience, and the divine 
laws, I am evidently condemned. What plea ſhall 
I find againſt the reproaches of my own reaſon, that 
reſtleſs monitor within? To what ſhelter ſhall I fly 
from unerring juſtice? . . . . Hide me, ye rocks! 
Cover ma, ye mountains, from the purſuit of eternal 
vengeance | 


My ſin was an outrage againſt nature, a defiance 
of all the laws of friendſhip and humanity. . . . . 
You dare not believe me, when I tell you it was 
my friend ! . . . Oh, diſtracting thought! , . m 
friend.... . the young, the gentle Antonio, that 

murdered | 
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murdered | . . . I ſee him fall! I ſee him bleed 
The ſoul fits quivering on his lips, his eye-balls roll. 
in death! . . . I behold the gaping wound, the laſt 
convulſive pangs, the pale and ſenſeleſs corpſe ex- 
tended on the ground ! the dreadful ſeene is for ever: 
new, and riſes Þefore me with inſulting horror. The 
viſionary terrors haunt my ſolitary retreats, and damp- 
the joys of ſociety. My days are unacquainted with 
peace, my nights with reſt; the whole creation is: an 
undiſtinguiſhed chaos; the ſkies have loſt their light, 
the fields their verdure; every charm is blotted from 
the face of nature; the ſweeteſt odours no more re- 
freſh me; harmony, with its ſoothing tones, no more 
delights me; I ſicken at the moſt luxurious ban- 
quets; the richeſt wines have loſt their flavour ; 
beauty no more invites,. nor pleaſure with her ſofteſt 
eloquence allures me... 

Thoſe fair gardens, where art and nature com- 
bine to rival all that has been fabled of the vale of 
Tempe, or the Cyprian groves, theſe ſoft retreats, 
which were late my pride and delight, now yield a 
gloomy proſpect, and look like the feats of deſolation 
and deſpair : for here the bloody fact was dane ; here 
I violated Nature's great original law, defied eternal 
juſtice, and ſealed my own perdition. 

You know with what frenzy I doated on the artful 
Marcella. She was the idol of my thoughts: with 
her I ſpent my gay licentious hours, regardleſs of my 


| honour, m appro + or my friends ; for. her I con- 


trived gardens of pleaſure, opened cryſtal fountains, 
raiſed bowers perfumed with every fragrant bloſſom, 
to entertain her: nor once believed ſhe could be ca- 
pable of ingratitude, till that fatal night, when I ſur- 
priſed her with the unhappy Antonio. 
I returned more early than uſual from an appointed 
debauch; and not finding Marcella in her apartment, 
I ran immediately into a private garden, where ſhe 
ſometimes took an evening walk, The moon ſhone 
clear; and at the entrance of an arbour, I ſaw her 
3 ſitting 
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ſitting, with Antonio looſely reclining'his head in her 
lap. He roſe and came forward ſmiling ; whether | 
with an air of inſult or raillery, I did not ſtay to con- 
ſider; but, fluſhed with wine, and enraged with 
jealouſy, I drew my ſword, and ſtabbed him through 
the heart ; while Marcella, in a ſwoon, lay cold and 
ſenſeleſs at my feet. 

My rage was ſpent in a moment, my amorous 
flame extmguiſhed, and friendſhip, with all its force, 
returned triumphant on my ſoul. I threw myſelf on 
the ground by the dying youth, ſupported and em- 
braced him, melted into tears, and called aloud on his 
pity to forgive me. My ſervants were alarmed ; and 
ruſhing into the garden, beheld the bloody ſcene. | 

By this time Marcella was recovered from her 
ſwoon, and reproached my raſhneſs; aſſuring me ſhe 
had employed all her art to perſuade him to comply 
with that fatal aſſignation. She frankly owned he had 
been long the object of her fondeſt deſires, but that till 
then he had refuſed any ſecret appointment with her, 
from a ſenſe of friendſhip to me, and juſtice to his 
young and beautiful wife, whom he ſincerely loved. 

This diſcovery diſtracted me. I curſed myſelf and 
her, and charged her to fly my fight for ever, leſt I 
ſhould double my guilt, and inure myſelf to murder, 
I was fo far from endeavouring to eſcape the rigour of 
the law, that I challenged it, called aloud for the mini- 
ſters of juſtice, witneſſed againſt my own life, and 
avowed the barbarous fact. But however I was cleared 
by a human verdict, I ſtand condemned by a higher and 
more righteous deciſion. My conſcience tells me, 


- » + . The door is ſhut, 
The judge has paſs'd my everlaſting doom, 
Which all created power can ne'er reverſe. 
My day 's for ever gone, my ſun is ſet 
In final darkneſs, ne'er to riſe again ; 
My ſummer 's ſpent, eternal winter 's come; 
The ſeaſon s paſt, , , . .., 
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On me no ray of mercy eer will ſhine, 
No ſmiling beam of hope will ever riſe ;. 
Juſtice divine, and ſelf-condemning guilt, 
Conſfign me over to eternal woe- 


What repentance is there for a wretch: who carr 
make no reſtitution ? "The injury I have done can 
never be cancelled.. It: was deſperate, it was irre- 
parable miſchief,.that.I brought on the wretched An- 
tonio. TI: cut off his ſpace of trial, his probation for 
immortal joys, and tore him from all his future hopes 
of ſalvation. I, perhaps, ſurpriſed him with all his 
ſins and unrepented. follies on his: head:; his guilt 
might that inſtant be in its fulleſt. magnitude, while 
I, with-a more than infernal rage, feized the curſed - 
moment, and. ſent an immortal. ſpirit to hell. He 
may now be loading me with execrations, and ſound. 
ing revenge through the caverns of darkneſs, againſt 
a miſcreant that barred the gates of bliſs, and opened 
his paſſage to the dungeons of .miſery and. endleſs 
deſpair, 
Theſe are the horrible images that haunt, and 
ſometimes drive me to the precipice of ruin. Laſt 
night, in a dead and ſilent hour I took my ſword, and 
went ſoftly into my garden, reſolving to ſtab myſelf 
(ſo wild are the intervals of my grief) on the ſame 
place where I murdered my friend. When I came 
near, I ſaw, or my fancy only made it real, a ghaſtly 
phantom reſembling the murdered Antonio, ſtandin 
on the very ſpot where I gave the fatal thruſt ; his 
countenance wan and doleful, his motionleſs eyes 
fixed full on mine, while his hand pointed to the well- 
imitated wound on his breaſt, 
The fight withered my ſtrength, and the ſword 

dropped from my trembling hand; guilt made me a . 
coward ; and, with a childiſh fear, I haſtily retired to 
my chamber, calling one of my ſervants to attend me. 
So unlike am I grown to mytelf, I ſtart. at a ſhadow, 

and ſhudder at the preſage of a dream; am ſurrounded 
with 


— 
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with ill omens, and tormented with more direful 
forebodings within. | | 

We talk of racks, of hating ſnakes, and gnawing 
worms ; but all the emphaſis of human language can- 
not deſcribe the tortures of an accuſing conſcience. 
The united force of art and nature cannot yield the 
leaſt relief. The light of paradiſe could not cheer me; 
the ſongs of angels would but heighten my remorſe, 
and augment the exquiſite anguiſh : The gloom of 
impenetrable night, and the ſound of eternal tempeſts, 
would ſooner ſoothe theſe unutterable agonies. 

What privilege is my being ? Why am I curſed 
with immortality ? Oh that my ſevere judge, my 
omnipotent adverſary, would ſpeak me again into 
primitive Nothing, and with one potent word kniſh 
my exiſtence | 


The beaſts are happy ; they come forth, and keep 
Short watch on earth, and then he down to ſleep. 
Pain is for man ; and, oh ! how vaſt a pain 
For crimes that made the Godhead bleed in vain ! 
| | | Dr. Vounc. 


But why do I think it in vain for me? Am I of 
all human race exempted? Am TI the only diſtinguiſhed 
{inner excluded from the benefit of that infinite atone- 
ment? Am I on earth, or ſhut up in the infernal 
priſon ? Oh ſtay, thou glimmering beam of hope, with 
one heavenly viſit chear my benighted foul. An un- 


certain If, a flattering poſſibility, would be a mo- 


mentary heaven to me ; it would be redemption from 
hell, pardon to a reprobate ſpirit. And yet, 


If I muſt periſh, proſtrate at thy feet 
The humble victim of thy wrath ſhall fall, 
Imploring mercy ſtill ; for mercy reigns 
Triumphant in thy nature: tis thy boaſt, 
* The attribute that reigns on this fide hell. 
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My dear Clerimont, excuſe my freedom. It is na- 
tural for miſery to complain. Had I been acquainted 
with a perſon of more piety and generous compaſſion 
than yourſelf, I had ſpared you the reading of this 
melancholy relation, to which your long ſtay at Venice 
has made you a ſtranger, 

Adieu. I know you will pity 


The wretched CAassAnDER. 


LETTER IT. 


To BELINDA, from SYLVIA, to inform her of the 
reaſons of her ſudden retreat into the country, 


M* dear BRELINDA, I am indeed got back 
again 


To harmleſs plain work, and to croaking rooks,. 
Old faſhion'd halls, dull haunts, and godly books. 
Mr. Por r. 


to a view of Nature, in that ſimplicity which you 
rally ſo agreeably. But it is here I have recovered. 
my peace, and am again grown a reaſonable creature; 
to, which thoſe godly books, that you ſeem to have 
ſuch a notion of, have very much contributed, par- 
ticularly Biſhop Tillotſon. | 

I fee you ſmile, not in malice, but good-nature, 
at the ſober confeſſion, and want of e in the 
choice of my reading. It diverts you, I know, that 
I ſhould let Dryden and Otway lie ſtupidly by me, 
and impertinently ſpend an hour in reading a ſermon; 
that, when J am ſo well at eaſe in this world, it ſhould 
ever enter into my head to think of another; and 
that in the bloom of eighteen, I ſhould have ſuch 
a gloomy diſpoſition as to think myſelf mortal. And, 
if you will forgive me, I will own, that I ſometimes 
read the Bible, in contempt of all modern refinements, 
and hope to form my life on that antiquated ſcheme. 
Theſe are, I confeſs, my dear Belinda, a very un- 
| faſhionable. 


- 
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faſhionable ſet of thoughts, and have nothing in them 


modiſh or polite. 

I believe you will be very inquiſitive to find what 
has put theſe odd, theſe ſtrange, unaccountable. 
whimſies into my brain. | 

It is love ! (you ſtart . . . you pity . . . you pray 
for me); but it is love, a tender hopeleſs paſſion, 
that has had this ſurpriſing effect] It is an abſolute 


deſpair, of being happy in this world, that has put 


me on endeavours to ſecure the happinefs of the 
next. Could I have poſſeſſed the idol of my ſoul, 
I had been at reſt, and had loſt the reliſh of ſuperio 
joys. | 
- But mine, with confuſion I own it, was a criminal 


affection, forbid by earth and heaven. My bliſs was 


prohibited by laws human and divine. This con- 
feſſion will ſurpriſe you; but could you know the ſe- 
verity of my conduct, you would excuſe me. I have 
torn myſelf from the ſight of the lovely youth for 
ever, though I could have loſt the light of the ſun 
with leſs reluctance. My haſty retreat into the coun- 
try was free and voluntary; and not, as was thought, 
the effect of my father's command. I was fincere, 
Heaven is my witneſs, in my deſire to free myſelf 
from the criminal paſſion; and I thought the moſt 
certain way to conqueſt, was by flight. 

You know, the tour my brother made to Paris, 
brought him acquainted with Monſieur le Comte de. 
R...; and when he came into England, my bro- 
ther returned with his family. I was in town, 


hoon. hams 


waited on Madame la Comteſſe, who did me the 


honour to detain me ſome time with her. 
" Monſieur la Comte, was one of the handſomeſt and 
beſt bred men in the world, and had as much of the 
Engliſh gravity as was agreeable to my own temper; 
which made me find his converſation very grateful and 
entertaining; nor had I the leaſt ſuſpicion that there 
was any hazard in ſuch a harmleſs ſatisfaction, I 
had converſed in town with as much freedom as a 
| virtuous 


nh a eo. „ 
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virtuous education allowed ; and kept an equal in- 
difference, without the leaſt inclination to love, or 
even pretending to hate any mortal man. 

The Comte was perfectly well-bred ; and my va- 
nity made me interpret every little turn of gallantry 
as the mark of ſome peculiar value and innocent 
friendſhip he had for me. Any other thought would 
have ſhocked my delicacy, and put me on my guard, 
againſt the guilty paſſion I found kindling in my 
own breaſt ; which, inſtead of oppoſing, J indulged, 
as rg es. and a juſt ſenſe of merit. 

ut I was ſoon ſenſible of the deluſion, and how 


eaſily vice betrays an unguarded mind, under the ſpe- 


cious diſguiſe of virtue. 1 found this freedom of con- 
verſation would prove fatal to all the peace and inno- 
cence of my mind, which had now loſt its native 
calmneſs ; and I began to experience all the fantaſtic 
effects of ſpleen, vapours, caprice; in ſhort, an un- 
eaſineſs with myſelf, and every thing elſe in the world, 
the charming Comteſle herſelf not excepted. 

But this fer my guilt before me in its full aggrava- 
tion. Envy and deceit had till now been ſtrangers to 
my breaſt ; which made me ſtart at the monſtrous 
forms. Every new favour from Madame la Com- 
teſſe reproached me with violating the truſt and con- 
fidence ſhe had in my truth and virtue, and for hav- 
ing a wiſh, that ſhe had been leſs beautiful and de- 
ſerving. The affection and intimacy with which 
ſhe treated me, gave me an horror for myſelf: And 
J was again generous and ſincere, and, as I thought, 
perfectly confirmed in virtue, till the charming Comte 
appeared ; when I found myſelf jealous, unjuſt, and 


perverted to vice in a moment. 


However, I diſguiſed my folly, from a ſecret de- 
licacy in point of reputation, and an unaftected ſenſe 
of honour. I am aſhamed to tell you I had a thought 
that needed a diſguiſe, though it was involuntary and. 
unallowed. But I was an ill diflembler ; and have 


tome reaſon to believe, the real. diſpoſition of my heart 


WAS. 
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was perceived by the Comte; who one evening 
ſurpriſed me reclined on the fide of a fountain, re- 
peating theſe lines : 


Come, bleſs'd religion, with thy angel's face, 
Diſpel this gloom, and brighten all the place! 
Drive this deſtructive paſſion from my breaſt, 
Compoſe my ſorrows, and reſtore my reſt ! 
Shew me the path the ſainted virgins trod, 
Wean me from earth, and raiſe my ſoul to God ! 
No more let guilty love my heart inflame ! 


The Comte underſtood Engliſh perfectly well. 
But I recovered myſelf with as good a grace as I 
could, and put on more Fier and aſſurance than was, 
indeed, natural to my diſpoſition; and, to conceal my 
diſorder, left him with precipitancy, and returned to 
the Comteſſe; who was in her apartment reading the 
{tory of Rhetea in the life of Cyrus. She aſked me, 
C How I liked it ?* The queſtion, I am perſuaded, 
was accidental; but, with ſome confuſion I anſwered, 
That I thought it well told.” However, it awakened 
my remorſe, and gave me an exquiſite ſenſe of the in- 
juſtice of my ſecret inclinations. 13 

From this moment I reſolved to go back into the 
country, to conceal and conquer my folly. The 
tenderneſs and unaffected concern the Comteſſe ex- 
preſſed in parting with me, confirmed my virtue, and 
gave me a ſecret confuſion for the injuſtice of havin 
wiſhed her leſs happy. The calmneſs and ſanctity of 
my foul ſeemed to be reſtored ; and 1 had left the 
place a conqueror, if the Comte had not led me to 
the coach, and by an accidental ſigh, and a fort of a 
ſerious air in his face, given my mind a ſofter turn, 
and convinced me of the vanity of human confidence, 
and that I had triumphed without a victory. 

But the retirement of the country, and ſerious re- 
flection, ſoon freed me from the tumultuous effects of 


a guilty paſſion, The ſcene altered with ns ad- 


— —— — — — — — 
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vantage, and all grew peaceful and ſerene. I am now 
reconciled to myſelf, and find an ineffable ſatisfaction 
in the ſilent approbation of my own conduct; a ſatis- 
faction ſuperior to all the empty applauſe of the 


crowd. I reflect with pleaſure on the happy change. 


My ſoul ſeems now in its proper ſituation; and, 
conſcious of its dignity, looks above this world for 
its reſt and happineſs. I am almoſt in a ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility with regard to mortal things; and have 
fixed my views on thoſe infinite delights, which will 
be the certain rewards of virtue. 


What is there here to fill theſe vaſt deſires? 
Should fancy all her dazzling ſcenes diſplay, 
Cur wiſhes unconfin'd would wander till 
Beyond the limits of theſe narrow ſkies, 

In ſearch of boundleſs and immortal joys. 


Adieu, my dear Belinda, As long as I leave you 
to the quiet poſleflion of the dear town, and its dear 
Joys, you will not envy me all that a gay Dip ASM 
can form of future pleaſures. .. . I have truſted you 
with the inmoſt ſecrets of my ſoul, and know I can 
depend upon your fidelity. I am | 

| Your unalterable friend, 


SYLVIA, 
See the ſequel of this ſtory in Letter V. Part II. 


LETTER V. 
To EvsEB1us, from a DEIST. 


HERE ſhall I find reſt ? The wide creation 
denies it. I have run through all the varie- 


ties of human folly, and ſearched every vanity be- 
low the ſun: I have tried what was to he found in 
madneſs ; women, wine, and frolic have divided m 

hours; and I am now trying what ſatisfaction wiſ- 
dom and philoſophy can yield. You have made me 
FINE at 


* 
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at laſt a convert to natural religion, and turned me 
into a ſort of virtuous heathen, Morality in its 
practice is no longer my averſion. I begin to think 
reaſon and immortality the higheſt advantages of 
humanity. That there is a GOD, all Nature cries 
aloud through all her works, and while I am attend- 


ing thoſe facred dictates, in ſuch raptures as theſe, 
I often addreſs myſelf, 


TO THE UNENOWN GOD, 


WHATFER thou art, thou Excellence unknown! 
"Tis thee thro? all thy various works we ſeek. 
"Theſe ſecret languiſhments, theſe fierce defires, 
Howe'er licentious, free and unconfin'd. 
Purſue unſeen an object infinite. 
Thro' ev'ry fair diſguiſe the leading GOD 
Allures our eager ſouls. That roſy bluſh, 
Thoſe ſparkling eyes, and ſoft inchanting (miles, 
Receiv'd their charms from thee. Beauty is thine 
In all its conquering powers. In thee 
We trace up pleaſure to its ſacred ſource, 
We meet thee in the balmy weſtern breeze, 
The fragrance of the ſpring, the ſpicy iſles ; 
And all Arabia breathes its ſweets from thee, 
From harmony to harmony we riſe, 
To that ſuperior {kill which tun'd the ſpheres;” 
Gave melody to Gabriel's heavenly lyre, 
And every moving grace to Rolli's ſong. 
Whatever ſacred force in muſic lies, 
The dying ſtrain that calms the wildeſt care, | 
Or loftier note that prompts to glorious deeds; © 
Th' inſpiring GOD dwells in the myſtic ſound, 
And charms and captivates the liſt'ning ſoul, © 
Thro' all her ſoft capacities of joy. 
But what art thou, the ſecret ſpring of life, 
Supreme in all perfections, thoꝰ unknown? 


— 
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More lovely than the faireſt of thy works; 
For thou art ſtill beyond fimilitude : 
Still riſing with diſtinguiſh'd eminence, 
In perfect beauty, and vnnival'd glory. 
But what thoſe beauties, what thoſe glories are, 
No mortal eye has ſeen, nor boldeſt flight 
Of fancy, in her gayeſt ſcenes conoeiv'd. 


Some ſoft celeſtial echoes from afar, 
Some glimm'ring rays, with a reflected light, 
Attract our ſouls, and kindle warm deſires, 
Impetuous wiſhes, and aſpiring hopes, 
Which own no bounds, but infinitely free, 
Break thro? created limits with contempt, 
And ſeek the great Original of bliſs. 


But, oh! if Love. .. if Love's the boaſted name, 
And darling attribute, reveal thyſelf, 
Unfold the heav*nly wonders of thy face, 
And ſtand in open majeſty confeſs'd ! 

Why was I form'd with theſe aſpiring thoughts, 
And elegant defires, theſe boundleſs aims, 


That reach at nothing ſhort of GOD himlelt ? 
If *tis a bliſs impoſſible to man; 


If thou wilt never fill theſe vaſt defires, 
Why were they rais'd ? This eminence of thought 
Is but my torment! . , . Oh! recall again 
'This glorious curſe, this thankleſs gift, my reaſon ! 
This immortality, my dread ! my horror 

Far rather had I flouriſh'd in a plant, 
And only reach'd a vegetable life, 
Open'd my bloſſoms to the riſing fun, 
And dropp'd their beauties e'er the ev'ning cloſe ; 
Or had I mounted with the feather'd race 
In heights of air; or with my fellow-brutes - 
At freedom rang'd the trackleſs deſert o'er ; 
Slept in a den, or ſtretch'd my careleſs bulk 


Secure 
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Secure in open fields, heedleſs of good 
Or evil paſt, or preſent, or to come! 

Oh, envy'd lot to mine ! If I muſt live "© & 
Eternal years excluded from thy face; | 28 
Be it in earth, or air, or in the deep, 

Where thou art abſent, every place is hell! 


Pres | 1 TEL 

The fields and woods are often witneſſes to theſe 
ſoliloquies, while I fly from man, to converſe with 
the great Spirit of nature; for you have at laſt con- 
vinced me of a divine preſence, with whoſe immenſity 
Jam ſurrounded. To this conſcious Mind I ſome- 
times addreſs myſelf: with pleaſure I grow acquainted 
with this propitious Being, and adore him as the 
ſpring of my exiſtence. 1 ſeem to find ſome. new 
capacities of happineſs awake in my ſoul. I languiſh 
for ſome unknown joys, ſome yet unexperienced 
pleaſures; and grow confident, that the Power who 
raiſed theſe deſires, will at laſt gratify them. 

That filence, that (elf-reflection and retirement, 
that was lately my horror, is now become my de- 
light; while Lon attending the dictates of reaſon, 

and ſincerely endeavouring to know the will of that 
divine Mind, who muſt be too beneficent to leave me 
in my preſent doubts, while I am ſincerely ſeeking 
the heavenly illumination. 

Thus far, my dear Euſebius, your arguments have 
had ſucceſs. I have the higheſt obligations to you, 
for not ſuffering me to degrade mylar into the rank 
of animals, and for perſuading me to aſſume the dig- 
* of a reaſonable creature. In that capacity, 

3 


Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
| PHILANDER, 


D LETTER 
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LETTER V. 


To Ars. * + # „rom AMORET, giving an account 
of her criminal paſſion for SEBASTIAN. 


Madam, 


OW {hall I begin? What lan can paint 

the confuſion of my thoughts? which, could you 

be ſenſible of, it would be ſome apology for the fatal 

ſecret I would diſcover. I am yet but a modeſt 

ſinner 3 and can neither excuſe, nor dare diſguiſe my 

guilt from one, who till now has ſhared all the ſecrets 
of my ſoul. | 

Oh, think what I would fay ! ine what it is I 
find ſuch reluctance to A e and which I muſt 
diſcover, though it coſts me all your eſteem ! your 
eſteem, which has been my pride and happineſs. But 
even that I will reſign, rather than ſuffer you to injure 
your own Character, by a continuance of that friend- 
ſhip I have forfeited. 

i am not that modeſt innocent perſon you believe 
me. There is no diſguiling my infamy, nor recovering 
my loſt honour. : 

I know you are ſurpriſed; you hardly credit me: 
You would fain believe I have belied myſelf; and 
what I have told you, is the effect of ſpleen, melan- 
choly, any thing but truth, Would to Heaven that 
it was all frenzy, and wild imagination ! that I were 
innocently Unhappy * that I had loſt my reaſon, and 
kept my virtue | | 


Oh, heavenly virtue! thine's a ſacred flame, 
And ill my foul pays homage to thy name, 


Ye chaſte and holy thoughts that once poſſeſſed my 
ſoul, return again! Return, ye ſmiling ſcenes of in- 
nocence and peace! Ye ſecret conſolations of re- 
Jigion ! ye gentle whiſpers of conſcience ! ſpeak peace 
again to my unquiet breaſt ! 15 
Ve 
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I have not yet begun my fatal ſtory. . . . Oh, let 
it never be told t les dt be 1 in La oblivion 


But that is impoſſible; it is regiſtered in my heart. 


In what dark cavern ſhall I hide my head? 
Where ſeek retreat . .. now innocence is fled ? 


If my penitence had obtained pardon from heaven, 
the public would ſpeak my infamy aloud. How am I 
fallen ! from what height of reputation to the loweſt 
contempt ! "This, to a mind that ſtill retains the niceſt- 
ſenſe of honour, is an affliction inſupportable. I have 
no refuge from the inſults of the world, but ſolitude ; 
and thither the thoughts of my guilt and infamy 


purſue me. The country ſhades, the ſeats of tran- 
quillity and peace, afford me no relief. 


Alone through unfrequented ſhades I rove, 
And hope the ſweets of ſolitude to prove ; 
But at my fight each verdant proſpe& wears 
A gloomy view; and every plant appears f 
To bend its top, o'ercharg'd with dewy tears. 
What joy can 1 in theſe receſſes find? 
What beauteous ſcenes can pleaſe a guilty mind? 
In vain the ſun his morning pride diſplays; _ 
I turn my eyes and ſicken at his rays. 

Ihe filver moon and ſparkling ſtars by night, 
Torment me too with their officious light. 


Heaven and earth ſeem to reproach me, and join with 
the convictions of my own reaſon, which fully ap- 
proves the rules I have violated. To what has my 
folly reduced me? Where ſhall J ſeek for peace, 
when I am at variance with myſelf, and my practice 
is inconſiſtent with thoſe heavenly precepts to which 
my mind aflents ? $8 | 
I would tell you the ſtory of my ruin, but every 
- circumſtance fills me with confuſion. You know my 
ſeducer, and what a 7 artiſices he has employed 


/ 
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to complete it. You, Madam, gaye me many gentle 
admonitions : But I was too ſecure in my own reſo- 


lution, and that diſguiſe of honour, which the falſe 


Sebaſtian always avowed, and never with more aſ- 
ſurance, than when his flattery. betrayed me into this 
infamy. _ V | 3 

Time and place, the gloom, and verdant 
ſhade, every circumſtance conſpired to my undoing. 


Ihe whiſpering gales, the falling fountains, the green 
i retreats; and flowery ſcenes, heightened the ſoft 
temptation. All nature ſeemed to ſooth the tender 


paſſion, and gave my charming ſeducer new advan- 
tages. His form, his aſpect acquired unuſual graces, 
and his language was all inchantment. | 
And, oh! his charming tongue 
Was but too well acquainted with my weakneſs. 
He talk'd of love, and all my melting heart 
Diſſolv'd within my Dall. <0 OTway., 
Whither is my imagination wandering? Ye 
powers of chaſtity aſſiſt me ! blot this guilty ſcene 
for ever from my ſoul ! Let the remembrance of 
theſe criminal delights no more return ] let them be 
loſt in darkneſs and oblivion ! Let me be entertained 
with more pure and laſting joys, in ſome humble re- 
treat, far from the.noiſe and thoughtleſs amuſements 
of the world ! I aſk not princely bowers, or artful 
walks; let me paſs my hours in ſome unfrequented 
ſhade, where the images of vanity and fin may never 


enter! Oh, celeſtial life! How do theſe peaceful 


ſcenes ſooth and flatter my ſoul ! through what in- 
chanting: paths doth my imagination ſtray] Ye vain 
grandeurs of the world, adieu. Adieu, ye idle amuſe- 
ments and. fantaſtic pleaſures. What ſhadows do 
you now appear] how unſubſtantial to theſe; ſerious 


| proſpects of bliſs! Let me dwell unmoleſted here! 


et.me loſe the remembrance of this: buſy. world, and 


hear no more of its diſtracting: follies ! Here let me 


attend 


tdi. . 1 
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attend the happy period that ſhall untie the bands of 
life; and then, ** 


Let ſome fair ſpirit, form'd alone for love, 
That's happy in its full enjoyment, 
Tune the celeſtial lute, and gently ſing 
A Requiem to my ſoul; call out my life 
By the ſweet powers of heavenly harmony; 
While on a roſy couch I reſt my head, 
And in the languiſhments of love divine 


Reſign my breath, and wake in endleſs joy. 


In the height of diſtraction, I ſubſcribe, 
| Madam, 
Yours, &c. 


II ER-£#h-: 
From EvANDER, to a Libertine. 


YOU muſt excuſe me, my Lord, if I ſhould not 
| yield to the conviction of your raillery, nor 
damn myſelf in mere good-manners and ceremony. I 
muſt confeſs, never was a bad cauſe defended with 
more wit and vivacity: but I dare not venture on 
eternal miſery, in the gaiety of my heart, nor give up 
my hopes of ſalvation for a jeſt. 

Nor can. you blame me, my Lord, for being ſe- 
rious in things, which, to my apprehenſion, are the 
greateſt realities; though, to your politer imagination, 
they may appear but dreams and chimeras. Lill 1 
can change my opinion, I ſhould a & unreaſonably, to 
deſiſt from my purſuit of what I think the nobleſt 
end of human actions. 

As for your objection againſt my ſcheme, that it is 
a happineſs future and uncertain, yours, my Lord, has 
the ſame diſadvantage, _ 

Is there any mortal that thinks himſelf happy in 
any preſent enjoyment ? Some uneaſy circumſtance. 

| D 3 or 
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or other mingles itſelf with all ſublunary bliſs. It 
is ſome future expectation that engages the mind. 
To- morrow's aſſignation with a jovial friend or 
miſtreſs depends on ſo precarious à thing as life; 
which thouſands, before another riſing ſun, muſt re- 
ſign; and yours, perhaps, may be among the deftined 
number; and in that very moment your expecta- 
tions periſh, and prove as viſionary as the celeſtial 
pleaſures and divine entertainments that you turn 
into ridicule. 

On your ſcheme, it is but a breath betwixt a man, 
a reaſonable being, the lord of the creation, and a 
clod of earth, a ſhadow, a mere nothing. If the 
raachine ſhould keep in a proper ſituation to drink, to 
ſing, to laugh, and dance; a thouſand other chances 
may ſtart up to diſappoint the promiſed joy: which, 
if reach, fruition itſelf will deceive your hopes, 

leave you nothing but anxiety and remorſe. 


This is what can never happen to me, though all 


my bright expectations ſhould prove a fiction. As 
foon as I reach the fatal period, I ſhall be paſt re- 
fiction. My gaudy hopes and being will end at once, 
and leave me for ever inſenſible of my loſs. In the 
mean time, as I er 
proſpect of and immortal pleaſures m 


give the mind a greater ſatisfaction in mere ſpecula- 


tion, than all thoſe fleeting imperfect enjoyments, 


wWhoſe fallacy you every moment diſcover. 


Let my plan of happineſs be ever ſo viſionary, it is 
noble; let it be invented by the craft of prieſts or poli- 
ticians, it is ſuperior to all the luxury by which the 


greateſt libertine ever propoſed to gratify his deſires. 


| Riches and grandeur, wine and mirth, muſic and 


beauty, are the height of your wiſhes: but all theſe 


either fatigue the mind with anxiety, or languiſh and 
fleep on the ſenſes. You have often owned to me, 
that a ſeries of theſe enjoyments has left you nothing 
but vanity and vexation ; and have, in your reaſon- 
able intervals, confeſſed, that theſe are no more than 

ſpecious 


4... ata 
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ſpecions names, and ſhadows of ſome Original Good, 
that the mind, through every diſguiſe, purſues, 

This is the ſupreme excellence after which my 
ſoul aſpires. If it is imaginary, the mind muſt yet be 
enlarged, by gralping at the enjoyment of infinite 
happineſs. For I dare confeſs, my end is the fame 
with yours: it is pleaſure we both purſue; and as at 
preſent it conſiſts chiefly in expectation, mine muſt 
ſurpaſs yours by the proportion of its object. 

ou have ſet your night for the opera, to hear 
Fauſtina ſing : I expect the period, when the curtain 
of mortality ſhall be drawn, and the ſcenes of eternal 
glories open, and angels folace me with celeſtial 
harmony. 

The flowery ſpring returns to love, and your ſoft 
retirement in one of the faireſt ſcats in England 
entertains you; while my imagination wanders throu gh 
the heavenly paradiſe, and recreates itſelf by bliſsful 
ſtreams among the trees of life. 

You attend the happy period, that, after long im- 
patience ſhall give the charming Zephalinda to your 
vows ; while a diviner flame animates ny ſoul, in the 


ſearch of infinite perfection. 


But tell me whenee this wond'rous flame began, 
Ye angels, who behold the face of God! 

I call the worms my brethren, and confeſs, 
Corruption is my father ; yet high as yours 
My wiſhes riſe ; the ſame divine ambition, 
The ſame bright object kindles my deſires, 

O lovelier than the faire of thy works, 
Nothing below thyſelf, great as thou art, 
Exalted and ſupreme . . . nothiug below 
'Thyſelf can ever fix my reſtleſs thought, - 
Theſe faculties were made alone for thee, 

Or I had never rais'd a wiſh fo high. 

Neceſſity of nature leads me on: 

My reaſon has no theme, my life no end. 


D 4 Love, 
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Love, the ſuperior paſſion of my ſoul, 

Finds nothing equal to its dignity. 

Give all the ſun goes round to thoſe that ſeck 
A happineſs beneath the ſov'reign good ; 

One gentle look, one heavenly ſmile of thine, 
Has blotted every charm from Nature's face, 
And faded all the glory of the world, 

Why doſt thou · bid me liſten to the voice 
Of nature, in her juſt melodious round? 

Why doſt thou bid me trace the flow'ry fields, 
The ſpring's gay verdure, or. with wand'ring eyes 
Survey the circle of the firmament ? 

What 1s there lovely on the ſpacious earth, 

Or on th' etherial round, compar'd to thee ? 
Compar'd to thee, the ſtars can boaſt no light ; 
The ſun itſelf in modeſt clouds conceal'd, 
Pays homage to the great eternal ſpring 
Ot ſacred life, and uncreated light. 

Whate'er at utmoſt ſtretch the mind of man 
Can form, in its unbounded range of thought, 
Of bright, or fair, or juſtly regular, 

When fancy launches out to worlds unknown, 
And paints beyond created beauty fair, 
Still thou art fairer, and more perfect ſtill. 


I know, my Lord, you will pardon this poetical ex- 
curſion, ſince I have been led to it by your example. 

I need not make an apology for continuing to in- 
ſult you with my privileges, ſince I have no deſign 
in it but what is is abſtractly diſintereſted and cha- 
ritable. A place of truſt or honour employs your 
thoughts, and calls for your perpetual attendance ; 
and when you think yourſelf ſecure of the gaudy 
trifle, your pretenſions may be loſt by a momentary 
caprice. But my expectations run higher than any 
dignity this world can boaſt. It is a celeſtial 3 

an 


* 


future bliſs proves a 
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and kingdom that hires my ambition; I am in pur- 
ſuit of infinite honours, and graſp the glories of im- 
mortality. | x 8 44h 

You ſee, my Lord, in every reſpect, in love and 
glory, I have the advantage of, you. Suppoſe my 
pretenſions as viſionary as you will, nothing can be 
more exalted than ſuch a notion of happineſs. It is 
endleſs and complete, unclouded with pain or ſorrow; 
whereas, you can never boaſt. of being perfectly at 
eaſe, nor to taite pleaſure unmingled with many mor- 
tifying evils. . In your gayeſt flights, you cannot 
flatter yourſelf with ſuch views. 

But this proſpect is all peaceful and ſerene; not a 
moment's anxiety thall riſe, to break the ſeries of 
eternal joy. Whatever holy cheat laid the plan, it is 
no diſhonour to be thus deluded. Let poets, prieſts, 
or politicians, be the inventors, a thouſand times 
bleſſed be the happy genius that provided this relief to 
ſoften the chagrin of mortal life; when, tired and ſick 
of all mortal vanities, the mind repoſes itſelf in 
fragrant bowers, ſports on flowery lawns, and wanders 
through Elyſian groves ; when the raptured fancy 
drinks at the fountains of life, and bathes in rivers 
of immortal pleaſure ! 6 

Death, the gloomy period of all your hopes, in the 
height of your luxury, and moſt jovial entertainments, 


| inſults your imagination with his horrid aſpect. But 


this ghaſtly phantom, this univerſal terror, brightens 
into, a ſmile, and, in an angel's form, beckons me 
away to endleſs reſt. That untried gulph, that you 
expect will at once. ſwallow up your joys and your 
exiſtence, appears to me a paſſage to ,undecaying life 
and pleaſure. , | | | | 
And let it ſtill be granted, that my expectation of 
Sion, and Chriſtianity a-mere 

deluſion; I ſhall. be inſenſible of remorſe or ſhame 
for my, credulity ; and ſhall lie down. as gloriouſly 
with the clods of the valley, and. ſleep as ſweetly in 
my, primitive duſt, as "3694 Fa" TIS 7 
D | But, 
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But, oh ! ſhould the objects of the Chriſtian faith 
prove true, what a wild hazard do you run! What 
limits will your confuſion find]! Your ſhame will be 
as laſting as your miſery. You will reproach yourſelf 
for ever, and be expoſed to the deriſion of the wretched 
ſociety to which you are joined... . II n'y a rien 
« plus reel que cela, ni de plus terrible, faiſons tant 
que nous voudrons les braves.“ © There's nothing 
* more real than that, nothing more terrible, let us put 
© on never ſo many ſtout airs.” 

have, you find, obeyed your commands, and ſent 
vou my thoughts on this ſubject ; to convince your 
Lordſhip how much I am 

Your devoted humble ſervant, 
EVANDER. 


LETTER VII. 


From HERMINITVs to his ſ/ter, acquainting her with . 
the happy effects of his paſſion for CLEORA. 


My dear ſiſter, 


T is with great pleaſure I obcy your command, in 
letting you know the diſpoſition of my heart to the 
charming Cleora. To one whoſe —_— were leſs 
refined than yours, my diſcourſe would be incredible; 
but you are a fort of Platonic, and may, perhaps, ap- 
prove the effects of a generous paſſion, and give credit 
to the reformation it has made in my life. 
You will forgive me, Madam, for being once in 
the right, when I have diſſented from you, ſince it is 
the only inſtance I have to boaſt of. Had I been 
governed by your advice, and fled the fair Cleora, 
inft-ad of converſing with her, I might have been an 


- unreformed libertine. But ſhe ſet virtue in my view 


with its moſt charming advantages: I ſaw an angel 
in her form, and heard celeſtial muſic in her * 
| - 
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She was the meſſenger of the ſkies to convert me; 
I owned the credentials, and yielded to the heavenly 
inſpiration. | 

You know, my dear ſiſter, that her dawning beauty 
had made an impreſſion on my heart, before I went 
to travel. 


I watch'd the early glories of her eyes, 
As men for day-break watch the eaſtern ſkies, 


Da vp. 


I left England with the reg | hopes of finding 
her free at my return, and with full intention to make 
my addreſſes to her. While I ſtaid at Rome, that 
imperial ſeat of vice, the only looſe amour I had, was 
with a beautiful Italian, who ſomething reſembled the 
matchleſs Cleora, who was ſtill the miſtreſs of my 
reaſonable affections. | 

But how great was the anguiſh of my ſoul, when, 
after all my gay expectations, the firſt news that ſur- 
priſed me at my return, was, that ſhe was juſt mar- 
ried to Philaret ! the man that, of all the world, I 
would not have hated or injured ; a man that had 
every amiable quality, and was the pride and joy of 
all his acquaintance; nor could I forget ſome r 
obligations his popu intereſt had laid on me. In 
this exigence, 1 reſolved to diſpenſe with the cere- 
mony of paying my compliments to him, that I 
might avoid the ſight of his lovely bride ; nor did I 
frequent any public place, where I was likely to 
meet her. | 

p But at laft, 2 ond interview 2 - the 

rawing- room, ſparkling as an an w ovel 
Sm From 2 — 1 er an — 
to virtue; and, ſecretly renouncing all the ties of 
truth and honour, reſolved, with great deliberation, to 
be a villain. This noble deſign was the ſubject of 
my retired contemplations. ith what wild, what 
impious ſoliloquies, have IT whiſpered to the groves 
and: ſtreams, wiſhing 1. 2 of heaven — 
an 
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and the ſtate of nature, in the fiction of a golden age, 
real: theſe ſenſeleſs lines have often expreſſed my 
infamous raptures : * 7 


O ſiecle plus heureux mille fois pour les hommes, 
Que le ſiecle dur oa nous ſommes ! 5 
Non parceque la terre en cet age parfait 
Donnoit tous les fruits ſans culture, 
Que les fleuves etoient de lait, 

Que le miel dans nos bois couloit ſur la verdure : 
Mais parceque Phonneur, ce tyran des nos ames, 
Cette trompeuſe idole, & ce phantome vain, 
N'avoit ſur les cœurs une pouvoir ſouverain, 
Et ne $'oppoſoit pas aux amoureuſes flammes. 


Such were my ſecret extravagances, the entertain- 
ments of my ſolitary walks ; but, in the height of my 
folly, Heaven did not entirely abandon me. | 

[ took all favourable opportunities to follow and 
converſe with the fair Cleora; a favour ſhe never 
refuſed me : if ſhe had, 1 ſhould have entertained 
more hopes, than from the manner in which ſhe treated 
me. I attended her coach, her chair, haunted her at 
public places, ogled, ſtared, ſighed, and practiſed all 
the modern fopperies of love; which ſhe never 
thought it worth her while to obſerve ; and, to my 
great mortification, I found I neither pleaſed nor 


* O happy age! a thouſand times more bleſs'd, 
Than the hard ſtate by mortals now poſleſs'd ! 
Not becauſe bounteous nature did then yield 
Fer fruits ſpontaneous to the ſoil untill'd; 
Nor'that the rivers flow'd with milky waves, 
Nor that the trees dropt honey from their leaves, 
But becauſe Honour, phantom ot controul, 
Falſe airy idol, tyrant'of the ſoul,  , 3 0 
Then t our am'rous flames no bounds conſign'd, 
Then knew no ſov'reign power o'cr the mind, 


3 | | moleſted 
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moleſted her. All my dumb eloquence and mute 
addreſs was loſt on her; ſhe minded it no more, nor, 
perhaps, ſo much, as ſhe would the frolics of a 
monkey. I might give myſelf what poſtures and airs 
I thought moſt becoming, and act the indolent, or 
Lacie lover, without interruption; ſhe looked, 
as if ſhe had no manner of apprehenſion what I was 
doing, or what I intended. My breath had been as 
well employed, in talking of darts and flames, to the 
plants and trees; the jargon was fo perfectly un- 
intelligible to her, that ſhe either anſwered nothing 
to the purpoſe, or turned the diſcourſe to ſome grave 
moral ſubject. 

And as ſhe had the fineſt turn of wit, and the moſt 
graceful manner of ſpeaking in the world, every 
thing ſhe ſaid made an impreſſion on my ſoul; ever 
vice on which ſhe ſet a mark of infamy, a 
ever ſo modiſh, loſt its credit with me; and eve 
virtue, though ever ſo ſevere, ſeemed practicable with 
her applauſe. | 

The manner in which ſhe treated my paſſion, ſet 
me in a very ridiculous light to myſelf. The vani 
appeared unpardonable, that inſpired me with the 
hopes of rivalling the happy man ; to whom, in the 
ſight of Heaven, with her vows, ſhe had fincerely 
given her eſteem and tendereſt affection. Whatever 
regard was due to ſuch diſtinguiſhing merit as Phi- 
laret's, ſhe gave him. Nothing could be more ſoft 
and engaging than her whole * e to him. Her 
modeſty was unaffected, truth and juſtice appeared 
in all 2. actions. In the gayeſt bloom of youth, 
and triumph of beauty, ſhe vrackiſed the ſtricteſt rules 
of piety. This, joined to the moſt gentle diſpoittion, 
and a genius turned to every thing that is beautiful 
and politc, makes her one of the brighteſt characters 
of the age. 8 0%. ME 

A thouſand times bleſſed be the heavenly power 
that kept me _.baek from the ruin I courted ; and, 
by the example and converſation of this lovely * 

mage 


” 
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| made me a proſelyte to virtue, and guided me to 
1 a rational and laſting happineſs. 
| | But, my dear ſiſter, this fortunate event ſhall not 
| | encourage me to contemn your advice on any fu- 
| 
| 


ture occaſion ; and in this inſtance I know you will 
forgive, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
HERmMINIUS, 


| LETTER PL. 


From BELLAMOUR to CaRLos, relating the ſtory 
of his love to ALMEDA, 


I AM glad to find you ſo entirely ſatisfied, ſo com- 
pletely bleſſed, amidſt the noiſe and amuſements 
of the town. I congratulate your enjoyment of 
aſſemblies, operas, 4 maſquerades. But all your 
boaſted pleaſures cannot raiſe my envy at preſent, 
nor tempt me back from the country, 

My mind is in ſuch a fantaſtic diſpoſition, that I 
find more ſatisfaction in talking to trees, ſtreams, 
and echoes, than to reaſonable creatures. I converſe 
frequently with a row of willows, that grow on the 
banks of a neighbouring river, and have often called 
them to ua ans. what they neither hear nor under- 
ſtand. The ſtreams are often ſwelled with my tears, 
without ever riſing to a deluge; and the rocks melted 
8 my complaints without * one atom of their 

Kk. ; 

But while I laugh at myſelf, I ſhall eaſily forgive 
you, if you ſhould take the fame liberty, and enter 

| into the ridicule of my character. You are a lover 
| yourſelf of the modern jovial kind, quite the reverſe 
ll | of the ſolemn antiquated form cf Paſtor Fido, Don 
| Quixote, and your humble ſervant. 
| All this raillery is forced, and only uſed in policy, 
ll | that I may tell my ſtory with a good grace to a manof 

| your palety. | * i 

Ou 
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You know how the young Elvira was left to my 
father's care by her mother; and by a contract be- 
tween both our parents, was, from her childhood, de- 
ſigned a wife for me. But neither her beauty nor 
vaſt fortune have had the leaſt influence on me to 
make my addreſſes to her. I have converſed with her 
with great indifference, and thought I had reaſon to 
believe ſhe had the fame for me. But my father, in 
| order to make good his engagements, when he was on 
his death-bed, deſired me to promiſe him, with the 

reateſt ſolemnity, to marry her. As he had been the 
beſt of parents, I promiſed him without any re- 
luctance, on condition Elvira did not refuſe me ; of 
which I had ſome ſecret hopes. However, as I then 
had no other inclination, I was in no manner of care 
whether ſhe accepted or refuſed me. 

But when I was laſt in town, and walking in the 
Mall, I met one of the moſt agreeable women I ever 
ſaw. She was tall and exactly ſhaped; her eyes large 
and fine; with ſomething ſoft and penſive in her air; 
ſomething of thought, of wit, of ſignificancy, which 

1 cannot expreſs. Whether I then met my fellow- 
mind, that had been paired for me by deſtiny ; or 
whether in ſome pre-exiſtent ſtate we had been ac- 
quainted, I know not; but I flattered myſelf ſhe 
obſerved me without cuntempt. I ſpent my time 
in following, or endeavouring to meet her; and at 
laſt had made myſelf ſo remarkable, that ſhe ſeemed 
to think herſelf obliged to avoid me: As far as I 
could, without being ridiculous by my curioſity, I in- 
2 after ker ; but left the walks uninformed who 

e was. I was in a day or two forced to go into 
the country; where I was detained for ſome months, 
a in vain to forget the fair ſtranger I had 

cell. 

In this temper I was taking a ſolitary ramble from 
my own ſeat, till I came to the entrance of a wood 
that was near the Earl of.......'s park. Here I 
found, ſurpriſing as a heavenly viſion, the lovely 

Orm 
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form that had charmed me, ſitting with a Milton in 
her hand; which ſhe was reading with ſuch attention, 
| that I ſpoke to her before ſhe ſaw me. She imme- 
| diately withdrew into the park ; but I followed her, 
and told her, the happineſs of my life depended on 
ber attention; which, in the moſt modeſt manner, 
the at laſt granted, and heard the ſoft relation. That 
| | little ſuccelh gave me ſuch hopes, that I purſued the 
| | affair on every opportunity I could prevail with her 
| to give me: For, as my fortune and rank were ſu- 
perior to her's, which was only dependent, ſhe acted 
with great caution; and convinced me, that ſhe 
poſſeſſed all that true grandeur of mind that conſcious 
virtue inſpires. Her wit, the elegance of her. be- 
haviour, with a thouſand graces that attended her 
whole conduct, ſecured her conqueſt, and confined 
all my hopes of earthly happineſs to the poſſeſſion of 
the charming maid. Nor did I fear the leaſt obſtacle 
to my withes; for I had told her my engagement 
to my father, and the full certainty I had (as indeed 
I thought) of Elvira's refuſal ; which I now went to 
alk, with a perfect aſſurance that I ſhould receive it. 
Her coldneſs did not ſeem to have the air of affectation, 
but rather the effect of a ſecret averſion. I looked on 
myſelf to be a fort of incumbrance entailed on her b 
her anceſtors, of which ſhe would be joyfully freed; 
and in the gaiety of my heart, made her an offer of my 
perſon, ſuch as it was, without the leaſt expectation 
[| of being accepted; as I was, to my unſpeakable con- 
wilt | fuſion. She perceived my diſappointment. with a 
|! . - modeſt, but tender concern; and put me into a 
bl | diſorder that I could not eaſily recover. 2 | 
1 I knew my love to the beautiful Almeda was a 
lf |; ſecret to every body but ourſelves; and if it had been 
| || known, I would do Elvira the juſtice to confels, there 
| | was a {wectneſs in her temper, almoſt incapable of 


| malice. However, I durſt not diſcover the affair 

if | without Almeda's conſent; to whom J went in the 

ll height of my diſtreſs, to let her know the diſappoint- 
| <4 . | ment. 
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ment. She grew pale at the relation, ſunk into my 
arms, and only ſpoke with tears; but ſoon left me, 
without letting me know her reſolution, till within 
a few hours I received the incloſed. 


To BELLAMOUR. 85 
ec ] P*e you to forget, and never think of ſeeing 
cc 


me again; nor let any thing tempt you to violate 

8 pou engagement to a dying father. It would be 
« barbarous in you to abandon the fair Elvira, who 
« was an orphan caſt on the protection of your 
« family. Do not entertain one anxious thought for 
« me: I was the care of Providence when I was un- 
« known to you, and that will be my refuge in all 
« future diſtreſs. . . . Adieu for ever.. * =p 
1 |  ALMEDA,” 

I am juſt going to diſcover our mutual paſſion to. 
Elvira, and to ſhew her this letter, in hopes that 
compaſſion will prevail with her to refuſe me; and 
cannot but flatter myſelf with ſucceſs, from the gentle- 
neſs of her diſpoſition. I am, in all the changes of 


fortune, 


My dear Carlos, had hat 
Sincerly yours, . 

BELL AMOUR. 
See the ſequel of this ſtory in Letter XVII. Part II. 


LETTER IX. 


To PHILAR1o, from the Duke .. Written an 
| his death. bed. 


| 17 
PEFORE you receive this, my final ſtate will be 
determined by the Judge of all the earth: in a 

few days at moſt, perhaps in a few hours, the inevitable 
ſentence will be paſſed, that ſhall raiſe me to the 
heights of happineſs, or ſink me to the depths of 
miſery. While you read theſe lines, I ſhall be either 
groaning 
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groaning under the agonies of abſolute deſpair, or 
triumphing in the fulneſs of joy. 

It is impoſſible for me to expreſs the preſent diſpo- 
ſition of my ſoul, the vaſt uncertainty I am ſtruggling 
with. No- words can paint the force and vivacity 
of my apprehenſions. Every doubt wears the face 
of horror; and would perfectly overwhelm me, but 
for ſome faint beams of hope, which dart acroſs the 
tremendous gloom. What tongue can utter the 
anguiſh of a Foul ſuſpended between the extremes of 
infinite joy, or eternal miſery ! I am throwing my 
laſt ſtake for eternity, and tremble and ſhudder for 
the important event. 

Good God ! how have I employed myſelf ! what 
inchantment hath held me ! in what delirium has my 
life been paſſed ! what have I been doing ! while the 
Jun in its race, and the ſtars in their courſes, have lent 
their beams, perhaps only to light me to perdition. 

I never waked till now. I have but juſt com- 
menced the dignity of a rational being. Till this 
inſtant I had a wrong apprehenſion of every thing in 
nature: I have purſued ſhadows, entertained myſelf 
with dreams; I have. been treaſuring up duſt, and 
ſporting myſelf with the wind. I look back on my 
paſt l: and, but for ſome memorials of infam 
and guilt, it is all a blank, a perfect vacancy. 
might have grazed with the beaſts of the held, or 
ſung with the winged inhabitants in the woods, to 
much better purpoſe, than any for which I have lived. 
And oh ! but for ſome faint hope, a thouſand times 
more bleſſed had I been to have 7 * with the clods 
of the valley, and never heard the almighty Fiat, nor 
waked into life at his command! 

I never had a juſt apprehenſion of the ſolemnity 
of the part I am to act, till now. I have often met 
death inſulting on the hoſtile plain, and, with a ſtupid 
boaſt, defied his terrors. ith a courage as brutal 
as that of the warlike horſe, I have ruſhed into the 
battle, laughed at the glittering ſpear, and rejoiced — 
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the ſound of the trumpet; nor had a thought of any 
ſtate beyond the grave, nor the great tribunal, to 
which I muſt have been ſummoned; 


Where all my ſecret guilt had been reveal'd, 
Nor the minuteft circumſtance conceal'd. 


It is this which arms death with all his terrors; 
elſe I could ſtill mock at fear, and ſmile in the face of 
the gloomy monarch. It is not giving up my breath, 
it is not being for ever inſenſiblle, is the thought at 
— 1 — buy is the terrible mage pt —— 
thing ve, at which I recoi e 
great realities, ar 
vanity, I have treated as phantoms, as the idle dreams 
of ſuperſtitious brains: theſe ſtart forth, and dare 
me now in their moſt terrible demonſtration. My 
awakened conſcience feels ſomething of that eternal 

I have often defied. | 

o what heights of madneſs is it poſſible for hu» 
man nature to reach ? What extravagance is it to jeſt 
with death ! to laugh at damnation ! to ſport with 
eternal chains, and recreate a jovial fancy with the 

ſcenes of infernal miſery ! _ 6403: 4:50 
Were there no impiety in this kind of mirth, it 
would be as ill-bred as to entertain a dying friend 
with the ſight of an Harlequin, or the rehearſal of 
a farce. Every thing in nature ſeems to reproach 
this levity in human creatures. The whole creation 
but man is ſerious; . .. man, who has the higheſt 
reaſon to be ſo, while he has affairs of infinite con- 
fequence depending on his ſhort uncertain duration, 
A condemned wretch may with as good a grace go 
dancing to his execution, as the greateſt part of man- 
kind go on with ſuch a thoughtleſs gaiety to their 

raves. 

: Oh, my Philario ! with what horror do I recal thoſe 
hours of vanity we have waſted together ! Return, ye 
loſt, neglected moments ! how. Gould I prize you 


- 


above 
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above the eaſtern treaſures! Let me dwell with 
hermits; let me reſt on the cold earth; let me converſe 
in cottages ; may J but once more ſtand a candidate 
for an immortal crown, and have my probation for 
celeſtial happineſs. 

Ye vain grandeurs of a court! ye ſounding titles, 
and periſhing riches ! what do ye now ſignify ? what 
conſolation, what relief can you give me? 

I | have had a ſplendid paſſage to the grave. I die 
in ſtate, and languiſh under a guilded canopy; I am 
expiring on ſoft and downy pillows, and am reſpect- 
fully attended by my ſervants and phylicians: my 
dependents ſigh, my ſiſters weep; my father bends 
beneath a load of years and grief; my _— wife, 
and ſilent, conceals her inward anguiſh ; my 
friend, the generous Pylades, who was as my own 
ſoul, ſuppreſſes his ſighs, and leaves me to hide his. 

But oh ! which of theſe will anſwer my ſummons. 
at the high tribunal ? which of them will bail me 
from the arreſt of death? who will deſcend into the 
dark priſor-of the grave for nme: 

Here they all leave me, after having paid a few 
idle ceremonies to the breathleſs clay; which per- 
haps may lie repoſed in ſtate, while my ſoul, my only 
conſcious part, may ſtand trembling before my fakes. 
My afflicted friends, it is very probable, with great 
ſolemnity, will lay the ſenſeleſs corpſe in a ſtately 
monument, inſcribed with 0 _ 

| Here lies the great 
But could the pale carcaſe ſpeak, it would ſoon reply, 
.. bo + « & +. © alle marble, wire? © 
Nothing but poor and ſordid duſt lies here. 
ko CowLEYs.. 
While ſome flattering panegyric is pronounced at my 
interment, I may, perhaps. be hearing my juſt con- 


demnation at a ſuperior tribunal z where an unerring 
| verdict. 
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verdict may ſentence me to everlaſting infamy. But I 
caſt myſelf on his abſolute mercy, through the infinite 
merits of the Redeemer of loſt mankind. Adieu, my 
dear Philario, till we meet in the world of ſpirits. - 


"LETTER. X. 


a | } | , Tr ; A 
From .CELADON to AMASIA, who had ſeduced him 
17 0 criminal love for her. 5 


10 lovely Amaſia !, whither have you led my 
heedleſs ſteps ! into what paths of deſtruction 
have you ſeduced me? I have done an action which 
will never bear the reflection of reaſon; an action 
that will ſtamp an endleſs ſtain on my character, and 
with which my conſcience loudly reproaches me. 

I have ſinned againſt all the ties of honour and gra- 
titude. The generous man I have wronged, was the 
guardian of my childhood, and the guide of my yet 
unexperienced youth. I am entering into the world 
under his conduct and protection: he has been more 
than a father to me; never was a truſt diſcharged 
with greater tenderneſs and fidelity. May Heaven 
return it in a thouſand bleſſings on his head. 
Should he ever leave an orphan Nike me expoſed, may 


it meet the ſame juſtice and humanity. I have found 


from him. But, oh | may it never make ſuch a re- 
turn ! Let ſuch villainy never ſtain his noble race, 
nor leave a blemiſh on his name! 5 
Theſe thoughts bring back to my memory all his 
gentle treatment; awake, my young affections, and 
melt me into childiſh tears. . . . . O, could they waſh 
away my guilt, and reſtore me back to virtue! 


- + + ++ ++» Yet Plllook up, 


My fault is paſt, But, oh! what form of prayer 
Can ſerve my turn! OD 81 


SHAXESFRAEE, 


Curſe 
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Curſe on the maxims of the 8 — that = 
propriety of lan that would diſguiſe the baſeſt 
of crimes, with is > names of e and gal- 
Jantry! Let me be ſingular, let me be unpolite, let me 
be unfaſhionably good, if I can but keep my peace, 
and juſtify myſelf to my own conſcience ! me 


inviolably obſerve the rules of truth and juſtice, be 


fearleſs, and open to the inſpection of God, and may 
everlaſting reproach reſt on all the modiſh appellations 
and refinements that would ſoften the horror of a baſe 
and treacherous action | 

Theſe were the principles in which the injured 
Altamont inſtructed me, and confirmed by his own 
great example. My mind had been elevated by the 
rehearſal of heroic actions, and a love to the public 
intereſt; by a philoſophic fortitude, and the com- 
mand of my paſſions. Such were the motives that 
governed me, till the fatal day came that made you 
Foy to 2 2 Altamont An Naar un- 

py peri may date my apoſtacy from virtue. 
You taught me Colter ns a: 0 the noble 
ardour of my ſoul into looſe and infamous deſigns; 
while you careſſed me with an open freedom, whic 
my m_ years, and your huſband's affection for me, 
too eaſily excuſed. 

Till then I had been a ſtranger to love; and, 
thoughtleſs of danger, left myſelf unguarded to all 
E charms ; ignorant whither the 8 ſſion 
ed, nor thought the pleaſure criminal, which I took 
in your converſation, But I was ſoon ſoftened into 
lin, and unwarily took in the deadly poiſon, while 
you indulged the guilty inclination, and ſoothed me 
into ruin. 

What infernal deluſion perverted your judgment, 
when you preferred me to the man to whom you 
had given your vows? The vaineſt of all your ſex 
might have limited her ambition with ſach a conqueſt. 
If the moſt agreeable perſon, the beſt temper, joined 
with unblemifhed equity to man, and piety to God, 

ever 


ever claimed eſteem, he might juſtly challenge it from 
all that knew him. | 

But he had a right to your affection by a thouſand 
tender engagements, by his entire confidence in 
your fidelity; not from any credulity of temper, but 
from his own innate honour, and a foul incapable of 
treachery or diſtruſt, With an artifice which only 
hell could teach, you have ſecured the eſteem of a 
man, who in all things elſe, acts with the greateſt 
| JO and penetration. | 
It was the diſguiſe I ſaw you practiſe, that recalled 
me back to truth and honour. your crime I per- 
ceived my own guilt, and abhorred the monſtrous 
part I had been acting. While he, my guardian, my 
protector, had been atiguing himſelf with cares and 
Journeys, to ſecure me from wrongs and injuſtices I, 
in his own houſe, proved a traitor to his honour, and 
invaded the moſt facred rights of his affeCtion..... O 
that he would appear to my view an enemy, a villain, 
any thing but à friend and benefactor ! "Theſe titles 
confound and pierce my ſoul with the moſt exquilite 
torments. 

The fever from which I am juſt recovered, was 
not half ſo threatening to my life, as the expreſſions 
of his kindneſs; when, with the tenderneſs of a 
father, and the benignity of a friend, he watched m 
languiſhing intervals, and diſcovered the moſt af- 
fectionate concern for my life. How exquiſite was 
my remorſe ! Nothing but the dread of eternal ven- 
geance could have kept me from putting an end 
to that life for which he ſhewed ſuch an unfeigned 
concern. 

My crime ſtood in all its aggravations before me. 
The ſecret ſenſe of my guilt was worſe than death 
or infamy ! I abhorred the diſguiſe of virtue, by 
which I deceived him. No conſideration but his 
happineſs, could have reſtrained me from confeſſing 
my villainy, and giving myſelf up to his juſt re- 
proaches and vengeance. I could have ſmiled on 

5 Death, 
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Death, and welcomed the fatal ſtroke from his hand, 


could that have been an expiation for my guilt. 
But I had my peace to make with Heaven, and 
found another ſort of expiation neceſſary to ſecure me 
from divine vengeance; ſo that, as much as I was 
tired with life, death was no refuge; nor could I fly 
to the grave as a ſanctuary. Vet, as ſoon as ever m 
health permits, I am fully determined to make mylele 
an exile from my native country, and fly the ſight of 
my injured friend for ever. But, 
. + + + © Where ſhall I find refuge? 
No barb'rous nation will receive a guilt 
So much tranſcending theirs, but drive me out! 
The wildeſt beaſts will hunt me from their dens, 
And birds of prey moleſt me in the grave. 


I dare not ſee you, Madam, to take a laſt farewell. 


You have beauty, and I am human; and, after theſe 


convictions, ſhould the dangerous flame again kindle, 
I muſt fin away all hopes of forgiveneſs from God or 
man. Make what reparation you can to the beſt 
of huſbands by your future conduct. It is the laſt 
advice you will receive from 


The unhappy CELADON. 


TETTER II. 
To my Lord... . „ from a ſtateſmen. 


My Loxo, 


OUR commands are very obliging, in giving 
| me an opportunity to be impertinent, by enter- 
ing into a detail of my ſolitary amuſements, in this 
-ablolute retreat from all the polite and agreeable part 
of ſociety, It is well I have your gracious in- 

| x | „ 
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dulgence to talk of myſelf, and be the hero of 


my own romance: for without vanity, I meet 
nothing here more conſiderable ; nor is it without 
juſtice, that I claim the privilege of perſonating the 
fiperior t in the drama. 

Indeed I was never more ſenſible of my own dig- 
nity. Abſtract from buſineſs or diverſion, my mind 
retires within itſelf ; where it finds treaſures till 
now undiſcovered, capacities formed for infinite ob- 
jects, deſires that ſtretch themſelves beyond the li- 
mits of this wide creation, in ſearch of the great 
Original of life and pleaſure. I find new powers 
exerting their energy, ſome latent exerciſes, which 
till now I have been a ſtranger to. I have, indeed, 
heard from the men who teach ſuch holy fables, (as 
I then thought them), that the ſoul was immortal, 
and capable of celeſtial joys. But I rather wiſhed 
than believed theſe tranſporting truths; and put 
them on a level with the poets roſy bowers, their 
myrtle ſhades, and ſoft Elyſian fields. But now I 
am convinced of their evidence, and triumph in the 
privileges of my own being. I rejoice to think 
that, the moment I begun to exiſt, entered on an 
eternal ſtate, and commenced a duration that ſhall 
run parallel to that of the ſupreme, and ſelf-exiſtent 
Mind. | 

This proſpect animates me with a divine ambition, 
and caſts a reproach on all created glory. The world 
vaniſhes; its charms and ſoft allurements are no 
more: a veil is caſt on mortal beauty, the ſpell is. 
broken, the inchantment diſſolved. 

You ſmile, I know, and take this for an ima- 
ginary triumph, a ſort of cowardly inſult, in the ab- 
lence of an enemy. You will tell me, this contempt 
of grandeur appears with an ill grace, in one that 
has the poſſeſſion of a ſplendid poſt in the govern- 
ment, Bur this, my Lord, is what has given me a 
juſt opinion of the world, and of myſelf. A con- 
ſtant ſeries of ſuccęſs 85 proſperity has convinced - 


me, 
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me, that the whole creation cannot make me bleſſed. 
N ambitious deſigns have never been diſappointed: 
in love, by a ſtrange caprice of the ſex, I have been 
always fortunate, But whatever pleaſure I purſued, 
the enjoyment always undeceived, or diſrulted me, 
Sometimes I was too wiſe, and ſometimes too capri- 
cious to be pleaſed. + | 
Why am I not at reſt ? Why cannot theſe objects 
ſatisfy, or, at leaſt, delude me with a dream of hap- 
pineſs? Why muſt I fo exactly balance the weight of 
evil, that mingles with every good? Had ] theſe re- 
| flecting powers to make me thus nicely miſerable ? 
| I am reaſoning away all the ſatisfaction of human 
1 life, and growing wiſe to deſperation. I cannot ſo 
much as amuſe myſelf with an airy hope. I have 
tried all the vanities below the ſun, and there is no 
novelty left to flatter me; I know the utmoſt that 
beauty and greatneſs can give, and am cured of love 
and ambition by experimental evidence. 
What a paradiſe, what laſting joys, did I promiſe 
myſelf in the poſſeſſion of the admired Aſpaſia 
'The 5 beauty, by granting my deſires, loſt 
my eſteem; her charms vaniſhed, her wit was im- 
pertinence, and her artifice diſguſted me. This put 
a period to my gallantries. The women were no 
longer angels, but mere erring mortals, with whom 
] converſed on a level, without any temptation to 
idolatry. Balls and aſſemblies, dancing and dreſs, 
were no longer the ſubjects of my ſerious applica- 
tion, nor the ſupreme deſign of my being. I no 
longer intereſted myſelf in the ſucceſs of any mo- 
| diſh entertainment. With great moderation I heard 
the grand controverſy, Who ſung beſt, Cuzzoni 
| or Fauſtina ? And I left the important truth to be 
| ) by more capable judges. I yielded an im- 
| plicit aſſent to every well- dreſſed critic, who af- 
BY firmed Mrs. was the beſt actreſs of 
| Polly in the Beggar's Opera; and never betrayed 
any intemperate zeal, or breach of charity, g_ 
ole 
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thoſe who diſſented. I knew every beau and fine 


lady in Great Britain had a E to judge for them- 
ſelves; and that being too poſitive, might endanger 
the public peace. | | 
But theſe ſoft follies were only diſcarded for more 
ſpecious vanities. Diſtinction and power, titles and 
equipage, now employed my thoughts; ambition 
took full poſſeſſion of my ſoul. . . . I reached the 
envied height, and made myſelf gloriouſly miſerable, 
The period from whence I reſolved. to date my 
happineſs, began with diſtruſt and anxiety. Inſtead 
of friends, I found myſelf ſurrounded with flatterers, 
and mercenary dependents. Impatient and fatigued 
with the crowd, I ſometimes withdrew to my apart- 
ment, and in ſolitary grandeur tried what joys the 
contemplation on my quality and titles could give. 
. „ The Mosr NOoBLEZ I.. Tas Ricur 
« HoNOURABLE ! ,. . . Ye potent words! (I 
« cried), where is your energy Le mighty 
« ſounds, that once fired my foul ! where is your 
« accuſtomed force? Have ye no plealing magic 
« to ſtill the tempeſt -within? .'. . . Ve boaſted 
« names of truſt and power! why can ye no longer 
< recreate my ſpirits, nor ſolace my moments of 
C leiſure and retirement? Is there nothing in the 
* olittering coronet, this popular toy, to divert me? 
« While I am ſurrounded with the pageantries of 
e ſtate, and ſee ſo many badges of my own dig- 
„ nity, why does not my mind elate itſelf, and 
e brighten into ecſtaſy ?* One would think it im- 
poſſible to be ſplenetic, with theſe fine panegyrics 
and elegant dedications lying before me. Here I 
find myfelf a hero, a wit, a handſome man, a vir- 
tuoſo; and, to ſum up all, an univerſal bleſſing to 
mankind. This darling theme, this - catalogue of 
my own good qualities, one would imag:ne, thould 
gladden my heart, and give me ſome vivacity; and 
yet really, my Lord, as agreeable as the ſubject of 
my own merit is, it would hardly have kept me 
tg E 2 awakey 
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| wake, if the vexations of ſtate had not done 
| It. | 

. My late indiſpoſition has given me a juſt excuſe 
| to withdraw from public affairs. I have found a 
romantic retreat, ſurrounded with a charming va- 
riety of woods, open lawns, and flowery vales, in 
their uncultivated beauty. Here J rove unattended 
and free, with no circumſtance of grandeur, but 
the conſciouſneſs of a reaſonable and immortal being. 
J have the joy to find I can ſtand on my own legs, 
and move from place to place with a ſpontaneous 
motion, without the aſſiſtance of a painted machine, 


e of my coachman, and the vigour of my 
horſes. 


I have tried what delights were to be found in mad- 
neſs and folly, and am now in purſuit of what wiſ- 
dom and philoſophy can yield. In the fair creation 
T trace an Almighty Power, and ſee the immenſe 
Divinity impreſſed on all his works. Infpired with a 


charming enthuſiaſm, I addreſs the great Spirit of 
nature in theſe ſoliloquies : 


Ye woods and wilds, receive me to your ſhade ! 

Theſe ftill retreats my contemplation aid: 

From mortals flying to your chaſte abode, 

Let me attend th' inſtructive voice of God! 

He ſpeaks in all, and is in all things found ; 

I hear him, I perceive him all around : 
In Nature's lovely and unblemiſt'd face, 4 
With joy his ſacred lineaments I trace. 

O glorious Being! O ſupremely fair! 
How free, how perfect thy productions are! 
Forgive me, while with curious eyes I view 
Thy works, and boldly thus thy ſteps purſue. 
The ſilent valley and the lonely grove 
1 haunt; but oh ! 'tis thee I ſeek and love. | 
„is not the chaunt of birds, nor whiſp'ring breeze, | 
But thy ſoft voice I ſeek among the trees. : 


Invol:ing 


4 
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Invoking thee, by ſilver ſtreams I walk, 

To thee in ſolitary ſhades I talk, | 

I ſpeak thy dear-lov'd name, nor ſpeak in vain; | 

Kind echoes long the pleaſing ſound retain. 

Reviving ſweets the op'ning flowers diſcloſe, 

Fragrant the violet, and the budding roſe ; 

But all their balmy ſweets from thee they ſteal, 

And ſomething of thee to my ſenſe reveal. 

Fair look the ſtars, and fair the morning ray, 

When firſt the fields their painted ſcenes diſplay; 

Glorious the ſun in his meridian height! 

And yet, compar'd to thee, how faint the light ! 
Ador'd Artificer ! what ſkill divine! 

What wonders in the wide creation ſhine; 

Order and majeſty adorn the whole, 

Beauty and life, and thou th' inſpiring ſoul, 

Whatever grace or harmony's expreſs'd 

On all thy works, the God is there confeſs'd. 

But, oh! from all thy works, how ſmall a part, 

To human minds, is known of what thou art ! 

Fancy gives o'er its flight in ſearch of thee ; 

Our thoughts are loſt in thy immenſity. 


The thoughts are my own; but I am modeſt 
enough to confeſs the cadence and rhyme are bor- 
— and, as you are a patron of the muſes, I 
believed the harmony would pleaſe you. But you 
are certainly overjoyed to find the rapture is finiſh 
ed; and that, after this elevation, I am compoſed 
enough to ſubſcribe mylelt, 

Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt devoted 
Humble ſervant, 


PHILANDER. 
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LETTER XII. 


To MyRTILLo, from a phyſician, giving him an ac- 
count of his falling in love with à fair ſtranger. 


My dear Myrtillo, 
＋ HE engagement I am under to attend the Earl 
of 


+ + + + +» + + In his illneſs, will detain me 
longer in the country than I deſigned ; nor is this 
the only motive that has kept me here, 

I can conceal nothing of importance, without a 
breach of that confidence I have in you ; nor can I 
deny myſelf the pleaſure of telling the tender ſtory 
of my care. | 

You will be ſurpriſed, that the perſon who con- 
verſed in the Mall, the Play-houſe, and Opera, with 
ſuch indifference, ſhould turn lover in the country. 
But it is a ſerious truth, and will not admit of -* 
lery. All my earthly happineſs is in ſuſpenſe, and 
depends on the ſucceſs of this paſſion. 

Nor will you cenſure me, when I tell you, that 
my conqueror is the lovely ſtranger that appeared in 
public laſt winter with the Ducheſs of . . . . I did 
not ſee her then; and if I had, buſineſs or diverſion 
might have guarded me from the ſoft ſurpriſe : but all 
Nature, every alluring circumſtance, conſpired here 
to vanquiſh and enchant me. 2 

The evening was fair, and with Mr. Thomſon's 
excellent poem on Summer in my hand, I took a 
walk, and read by intervals, till all my ſoul was 
compoſed and harmonious. | 


Theſe are the haunts of meditation, theſe *” 
The ſcenes where ancient bards th' inſpiring breath 
Ecſtatic felt; and, from the world retir'd, 
. Convers'd with angels, and immortal forms, 
ee | On 
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On heavenly errand bent .. . . to fave the fall 


Of virtue ſtruggling on the brink of vice, 3 
To hint pure thoughts, and warn the favour'd ſoul 
For future trials fated to prepare. 


In this viſionary temper, I had wandered about a 
mile from the Earl of . . . . *s gardens and park, 
till I entered a winding valley, green and flowery 
as the Elyſian fields. {ilver ſtream ran murmur- 
ing along the middle, and willows in equal order 
adorned the banks. It was not perfect nature; 
ſomething of art appeared, but in the moſt agree- 
able negligence. There were many little moſſy ſeats 
raiſed along the ſides of the river; but what pleaſed 
me moſt, was a grotto, which looked like the retire- 
ment of ſome ſylvan deity. I entered, and loſt my- 
ſelf in a pleaſing contemplation, till the fight of the 


moſt charming object I ever beheld ſurpriſed me. 
She ſeemed 


Fairer than feign'd of old, or fabled ſince 
Of fairy-damſels, met in foreſt wide 
By errant knights „ 


Mix row. 


Her ſhape and features were perfectly regular; 
her complexion clear as the light. . . But I might 
as well paint virtue or harmony, as deſcribe the 
graces of her mien and aſpect ; in which there was 
nothing of that gay and thoughtleſs vivacity that 
moſt of her ſex think ſo becoming ; but ſomethin 

ſo ſerious and compoſed, ſomething that expreſſed 
a mind within conſcious of its own dignity and hea- 
venly original. She advanced, till ſhe came near 
the arbour that concealed me; and then, ſeating 
' herſelf on the bank of the river, in a penſive poſture, 
leaning her cheek on her hand, white as the new- 
fallen ſnow, with a- ſoft and graceful accent ſhe re- 
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peated the following lines out of Sir Richard Black- 
more's fine poem on the creation: 


Thy force alone, Religion, death diſarms, 
Breaks all his darts, and ev'ry viper charms. 


Soften'd by thee, the griſly form appears 

No more the horrid object of our fears. 

We undiſmay'd this awful pow'r obey, 

That guides us through the ſafe, tho' gloomy way, 
Which leads to lifſe. 


I heard her with a very tender concern; becauſe 
there appeared fomething in her complexion too 
delicate for a ſtate of confirmed health, which was, 
peihaps, what led her to ſuch a ſerious thought, 
While the was going on, a ſpruce footman came to 
tell her Tupper was ready, and her father waited for 
her, She aroſe immediately, and followed the man 
at ſome diſtance. When they were gone, my curi- 
oſity ventured ſome paces forward; and, at the end 
of the walk, I perceived a pretty romantic pile of 
building, where {ke entered. But the evening grew 
duſky, and I haſted back to the Earl's ſeat; and, 
retiring to my apartment, paſſed my time in writing 
this adventure: of which you ſhall hear the ſequel in 
my next. 8 6 | 

But I am grown a lover in one fatal moment, and, 
in this deplorable circumſtance, am 

Your devoted humble ſervant, 
LEANDER, 


LETTER III. 


To the ſame, relating the death of his miſtreſs. 


M Y laſt informed you in what a ſerious paſſion 

I was engaged ; but the tragedy. now finiſh- 
ed, and I am paſt the poſſibility of being happy in 
this world. 


A few 
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A few days after my laſt adventure, there came 
2 meſſenger from a neighbouring gentleman, for me 
to attend one of the family who was ill. I followet 
the ſervant, and found, to my ſurpriſe, it was the 
houſe where all my hopes were confined. I was 
immediately conducted to the apartment of my pa- 
tient, who proved the lovely woman I had ſeen in my 
laſt ramble. She was ſitting in a chair, pale and 
negligent, but perfectly graeeful in the height of her 
dier er. N 
No words can expreſs my grief, wherr I found 
the ſymptoms of her diſtemper fatal. Indeed, the 
diſtraction of my mind was ſo remarkable, that ſhe 
could not but obſerve it: and perceiving her own 
danger in my concern, ſhe aſked me, without the 
— emotion, « Tf I was ſupriſed to find her mor- 
« tal ?” but ſhe deſired me, “ ſince it was a truth 
« of which ſhe was entirely convinced, to ſpeak my 
« —_ without the leaſt flattery or caution.” 
his true greatneſs of mind confirmed my eſteem, 
and heightened my concern for her life. But I was 
in the laſt exigence what to reply. I durſt not flatter 
her in the common. ſtrain of my profeſſion ; nor could 
I imitate that inſenſibility, which the young heroine 
acted, in an event on. which the future happineſs of 
my life depended. | | 
I was aſhamed to weep ; but while ſorrow kept 
me filent, the dying beauty told me, ſome intervals 
of diſorder ſhe lately felt, had made the darkneſs 
of the grave, and the ſolemnity of a death-bed, 
familiar ſcenes to her imagination. © Waiting for 
« my laſt hour, (added ſhe) without conſterna- 
e tion, I find this mortal ſtructure ſinking into 
« the duſt ; but, methinks, I find the nobler powers 
« of my ſoul kindling into life and immortality.” _ 
What are the laurels and trophies of conque- 
rours, compared to this ſcene of triumph 5 which 
now I could have _— But my charming patient 
| 3 


deſired 
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deſired ſhe might try to reſt ;. and I retired, reſolv- 


ing not to go from the houſe till I ſaw the event. 
She lay as if ſhe ſlept till the morning; when I was 
baſtily called, and found her paſt all hopes, but of a 
few hours life, Her ſenſes were perfect, and a ſort 
2 languiſhing beauty adorned her face, charming 
eyond all the vivacity of health. ; | 
{ "Theſe were ſome of her laſt words, uttered with 
a faint but pleaſing accent, the ſound of which I 
ſhall never forget. | 
„O Death ! how haſt thou diſguiſed thy terrors, 
« and put on an angel's form to approach me 
„What welcome, what tranſporting tidings haſt 
thou brought me ! I come, thou kind meſſenger 
« of my liberty and happineſs; I obey the gentle 
* nvitation.. I 


When ſhall the curtain fall, and theſe bleſs'd eyes 
Meet all the dazzling wonders of the ſkies ? 


Oh, rend the hated veil, and take away 

The dull partition of this brittle clay! 
Come, heav'nly day, which ne'er ſhall ſee a cloud ! 
Come, cheering ſmiles, from the bright face of God. 


c T ſee, methinks, the glimmering of celeſtial 
<« light, and bleſs the dawning of everlaſting day. 
4 The ſhadows are flying, and the heavens open- 
4 ing their inmoſt glories before me. In a few mo- 
« ments I ſhall enter the bliſsful habitations, the 
« dazzling receſſes of the Moſt High 3 whom J ſhall 
& behold in full perfection, exalted in Majeſty, and 
« complete in beauty. My hopes are unbounded, 
« I ſee no limits to my expectations; for in his pre- 
« ſence is fullneſs of joy, and at his right hand are 
« pleaſures for ever more. 

„ With theſe tranſporting ſcenes before me, 
« what glorious mortal could excite my 8 ? 
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« What ſcene of pleaſure could the whole creation 
« diſplay to tempt me back? The dark dominions 
of death which I am paſſing through, not a cap-- * 


& tive, but a conqueror, through the ſtrength of 


« my victorious Redeemer, who has led in triumph 
« all the powers of darkneſs. Millions of ages of 
« -happineſs are before me; the proſpect ſtretches to 
© an'unmeaſureable length; my ſoul preſſes forward, 
“ and calls eternity itſelf her own.” | | 
At theſe words clofing her eyes, with a ſmile ſhe _ 
reſigned her breath, and left ne, 
Your moſt unhappy friend, 
LEANDER, 


LETTER AVV. 


From MyRTILLA to HERMIONE, giving an account 
of the fatal event of her brother”s paſſion for Her. 


My dear Hermione, | 


HOPE my laft letter 2 * you for the me- 
lancholy tidings which this brings you of my 
brother's death. know the relation will heighten. 
your grief, and renew my own ſorrow ; but reaſon 
ſignifies nothing, and proves but an empty name, 


in the tranſport of ſuch a tender paſſion as now poſ- 


ſeſſes all my ſoul. 


After the fatal time that my father had extorted 
a promiſe from my brother, and charged him on his- 
blefling never to ſee you more, I perceived an altera- 
tion in the gaiety of his temper, with a viſible deca 
of his health ; bat I could hardly Rove i myſelf 
love was the cauſe; imagining the ſoft paſſion, in a 

uth of eighteen, was eaſily diverted from one fair 
object to another. | 1 N 

I was confirmed in this by his obliging and ſub- 
miſſiye behaviour to 7, 5 whoſe conduct in 


this 
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this affair was indeed arbitrary and ſevere ; nor could 
I forbear making ſome ſecret reproaches on ſuch a 
rigorous impoſition, where there could be no objec- 
tion made but to your fortune, 

However, filial affection was certainly my bro- 
ther's governing principle; and he ſtill found ſome 
plauſible excutes for that ſevere command, which 
cut off the the brighteſt hopes he had of any earthly 
happineſs. His piety always ſilenced my reſent- 
ment, and pleaded my father's abſolute right to diſ- 
poſe of him. 

But as much as he endeavoured to diſguiſe his paſ- 
ſion from me, the incloſed will convince you of the in- 
ward anguiſh of his mind, which he gave me the day 
before he died, and charged me not to read it till his 
eyes were cloſed in death. 

My father, in the utmoſt diſtreſs, looked on the 
expiring youth; but durſt not examine into a ſecret, 
which would have given him the extremeſt regret to 
diſcover. My brother perceived his concern, and 
gave him all the conſolation he could, by owning his 
paternal care of his principles and aCtions ; and re- 
turned him the moſt pathetic acknowledgments, for 
the reſtraints this authority had put on — of his 
youthful follies. My father obſerved the kind in- 
tention of this diſcourſe, which ſtill added to the an- 
guiſh of his ſoul. 

« Be ſatisfied, my dear father, (ſaid the dying 
« youth), be ſatisfied with the determinations of 
,« 4 might have dragged out a long inglo- 
« rious life, bad with infamy and guilt.” . 

Then, taking me by the hand, with a heavenly 
ſmile on his face, he faid, Adieu, my dear ſiſter; 
I am rather falling into a gentle ſleep than dying. 
« I feel no pain, and all within is peaceful and calm.“ 
And then cloſing his eyes, with a ſoft voice he 


repeated theſe words, and with them reſigned his 
breath. 


The 
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The angels call, they call me from above, 
And bid me haſten to the realms of love. 
My ſoul with tranſport hears the happy doom: 
I come, ye gentle meſſengers, I come : | 
Earth flies, with all the charms it has in ſtore ; 
Its ſnares and gay temptations are no more. 
While heav'n appears, and the propitious ſkies 
Unveil their inmoſt glories to my eyes, 
Io mortals and their hopes I bid adieu, 
| And aſk no more the riſing ſun to view : 
q For oh ! the Light himſelf, with rays divine, 
Breaks in, and God's Eternal day is mine. 


i After this moving ſtory, whether I ought in pru- 
; dence to let you ſee the incloſed, I cannot determine; 
but it is not in my power to keep a ſecret from my 
moſt faithful friend. It will ſhew my brother's heigh 
of virtue, in commanding a paſſion ſo tender and 
fatal. i gn 
I am unalterably yours, 
' MyRTILLA, 


This is the letter he gave me ſealed the day before 
he died, with a charge not to open it till after he was 
dead. . 


| To MYRTILLA, 
« My dear ſiſter, | 


60 HATEVER care I have taken hitherto ts 
| conceal my folly, I now confeſs it, that the 
« fatal effect may warn you from giving up yourſelf 
to the government of an hang x paſſion. - It 
« was this that haſtened my early deſtiny, and cut 

* off all the noble ends of my life. 

« My love ta the beautiful Hermione was ſuch an 

« inchantment, that all the motives of reaſon and re- 

« ligion could not free me from it. The improve- 


« ments of art and nature, the love of my country, 
| N 40 
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“ and the public welfare, had no ſhare in my thoughts. 


« My piety was enervated, and the important end of 
« my being neglected. I lived, and moved, and acted 
« with no other deſign but to pleaſe the caprice of my 
« fair tyrant: TG. 

« Till my father, with the higheſt reaſon, en- 
« deavoured to reſcue me fpm the inglorious ſlavery. 
« I was convinced of that Widneſs of his intention, 
« and how much he conſulted my honour and advan- 
« tage, in putting me under a ſolemn obligation, 
« never to ſee the object of my dotage more. 

With the — violence to my tender inclina- 
ce tion, I kept my promiſe, and fell a victim to the 
ties of filial piety and truth. What regard I paid 
« to thoſe facred names, Heaven was my witneſs, and. 
«& how ſincerely I ſtrove to conquer the unhappy paſſion: 
that poſſeſſed me. Aided by a power divine, I at 
“ laſt recovered my reafon ; but my health hourly 
« declined, and death is now advancing to releaſe me. 
« from all the remainders of error and folly. The 
« ſoft affections of my ſoul will be perfectly refined 
« into a noble and ſeraphic ardour; I am going to 
« the fruition of immortal beauty and unmingled 


« pleaſure; I ſhall gaze on the bright Original of 


« all that's excellent and lovely; I ſhall hear the 
« voice of uncreated harmony, ſpeaking peace and 
« unutterable eeſtacy to my ſoul. 

« Adieu, my dear Myrtilla, my much beloved 
« ſiſter ! May angels watch your ſteps, and keep 
« you in the paths of virtue]! Make it your ſtudy, to 
« ſoften my father's cares, and add no ſorrow to 


« his hoary age. I fear he will carry his grief for me 


« to the grave; but oh! let him never know the 
« exceſs. of my folly. I charge you not to ſhow him. 
« a word of this letter, nor once refle& on his well 
« meant ſeverity. Farewell, till we meet, in the 
« bliſsful realms of love.“ | 
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LETTER XV. 


[oY IE 
SIR, 4 


T* inſtances of Heathen virtue that you * 
collected, have ſomething in them, I confeſs, 
noble and ſurpriſing; and your eloquence has ſet 
them in their full luſtre and magnitude, But there 
is a name, the Chriſtian boaſt and hope, that darkens 
all human glory; and which, with a fort of pious 


inſult, may be oppoſed to the am accompliſhed of 
your heroes, 


The poem I have — on this lofty ſubject, is 


a paraphraſe on « Mr. Crathaw's hymn to the name 
« of JEsus;“ and there is little alteration of 4 


thing but the Janguage. 


Ws 


+ A HYMN TO THE NAME OF JESUS, 


Awake, my ſoul! my glory, riſe and ſing ! 
Awake, and all thy ſacred ardour bring ! 
While for unuſual flight I ſpread a towering wing: 
Awake, my lute ! proud of thy glorious theme, 
Let each harmomious ſtring 
Tremble with rapt'rous joy, and ſpeak the mighty name! 
Aſſiſt me ev'ry gentle ſound, 
Which ſtudious art has found; 
Vou that ſpeak with ſilver ſtrings, 
Or fwell with tune ful breath, 
And lend the coward wings, 
To meet the face of Death: 
You that in the rural ſtrain, 
Echo through the peaceful plain, 
Delight the groves, and charm the guiltleſs ſwain ; - 


With 


With you that various joys afford, 
Touch'd by a ſkilful hand, 
Which can the powers of harmony command, 
And dance with graceful art along the tuneful chord : 
You that with vocal muſic pleaſe the ear, | 4 
Your choiceſt ſtrains prepare; | 
The ſprings which move our inmoſt thoughts you know. 
And can their fierceſt rage controul, 
While from your lips torrents of pleaſures flow, 
And overwhelm the ſoul. 
Let all that nature graceful calls, or ſweet, 
In the glorious concert meet ! 
Purling ſtreams, and falling floods, 
Sighing winds, and whiſp'ring woods ! 
Let ev'ry bird of tuneful throat 
Join his free ungovern'd note; 
While hills and valleys catch the ſacred ſtrain, 
And everlaſting echoes the bleſs'd ſound retain ! J 
With Jesus we begin: his charming name 4 
Shall fill the ſpacious ſong, f 
And yield an endleſs theme. : 
To ev'ry note the joyful word we'll place; 1 
Our ſoft preludiums this alone ſhall grace, 
And ev'ry cadence artfully prolong. 
New ſmiles already nature wears, 
All blooming looks and gay; 
The brighten'd ſun crown'd with freſh beams appears, 
And darts a clearer ray. 
Tranſporting name ! 
Whoſe accents to the ranſom'd world proclaim 
Salvation, and immeaſurable grace, 
Peace and good-will to all the human race; 
A purchas'd heav'n, and open'd paradiſe, 
Unbounded joys, and never-ending bliſs. a 
Stupendous love ! _ 
Can man for this ungrateful prove ? 1 


3 
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J asus, the Saviour! what rebellious knee 
Would not a ready homage pay to thee ? 
The martyrs glorious train, 
Thy noble votaries of old, 
In records of immortal fame inroll'd, 
Wore on their breaſts inſcrib'd thy mighty name, 
By this, with ſacred fortitude inſpir'd, 
With heav*nly zeal and tranſport fir'd, 
They ran upon the pointed ſpear, 
And leap'd into the flame 
Nor death could in a ſhape appear, 
But what with open arms they met, 
Deſpiſing all that rage could do, or proudeſt tyrants threat, 
Not hell itſelf their conſtancy could ſhake 
Its deepeſt ſtratagems they break, 
Its wildeſt fury trampled down, 
And ſeiz'd with conqu'ring hands the everlaſting crown, 
Jesus the ſignal for the ſight they choſe, 
And gave a glorious onſet to their foes. 
In vain the powers of earth and hell oppoſe. 
« Ixs us, our conqu'ring chief!” they cry'd z 
Jesus ! aloud the ſounding fkies reply'd. 
| Exalted name ! | : 
4 From thee the burning ſeraphs catch their flame, 
f Insus the God! *tis they alone can tell, 
| What treaſures in that title dwell, 
You happy ſpirits, that feel its emphaſis, 
By this you ſtand confirm'd in bliſs, 
And know what boundleſs joys are ſtor'd 
In this important word. | 
The glorious ſubject only ſuits 
The mgh-ſtrain'd notes of your immortal lutes. 
Then join the choir, 
F You bright muſicians of the ſkies, 
4 And with a well proportion'd fire 
| Inſtruct us how to riſe, 
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Let your bleſs'd harps th' imperfect lay prolong, 
Complete the bold deſign, and cloſe th* advent'rous ſong. 


LETTER X/l. 


Lady JANE GRAY # Lord GUILDFORD 
DUDLEY. 


Wr anguiſh that no force of words can tell, 

In theſe ſad lines I take my laſt farewell. 

Could I with leſs reluctance part from thee, 

* Approaching death had no ſurpriſe for me; 

That ſolemn pretend ſhould my thoughts employ, 

And baniſh ev'ry tender ſcene of joy. 

But thou doſt till return upon my ſoul ; 

What force the ſoft temptation can controul ? 

I meet thee ſtill reſiſtleſs in thy charms, 

Sigh on thy breaſt, and languiſh in thy arms, 
Oh, GviLproRD ! 'tis no wretched love of life, 

That fills my thoughts with this uneaſy ſtriſe, 

The flatt'ring blandiſhments of youthful years, 

A promis'd kingdom, nor my country's tears, 

For thee alone I'd live, for thee alone 

I took the fatal proffer of a crown, 

No fond ambition ſtain'd my guiltleſs mind, 

Inſpir'd with paſſions of a gentler kind, 

With thee I would have choſe ſome calm retreat, 

Far from the dull formalities of ſtate. 

How careleſs, how ſerene my fleeting hours 

Had paſs'd in ſhady walks and fragrant bowers ! 

Pleas'd with the murmurs of a ſmooth caſcade, 

Or near ſome cryſtal fountain while ir play'd, 

Upon its flow'ry verge, with thee, reclin'd, 

My voice 1 to the melting lute had join'd, 
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And ſooth thy ſoul with gentle trains of love, 
Anſwer'd by all the muſic of the grove, 


Where rove my thoughts . . . .. Aſſiſt me grace divine! 


This laſt, this darling object to reſign ! 
Forgive this frailty of my tender years, 
This guilty fondneſs, and theſe female tears. 
Yet Heav'n my witneſs ſtands, I would not buy 
Ev'n Guii.pyrorD's life, with one inglorious lie; 
Nor dare my tongue, for all theſe ample ſkies 
Contain, the form of ſacred truth diſguiſe. 
Be Roms ! be hell! in their revengeful pride, 
Their flames, their rack, and tort'ring arts defy'd ! 
A thouſand glorious witneſſes have ſtood | 
For this great cauſe, and ſeal'd it with their blood. 
Thou conq'ring Leader of a ſhining train 
Of martyrs, for thy teſtimony ſlain ! 
In thy victorious name I dare engage 
The utmoſt force of perſecuting rage. 
To men, to angels be my ſoul unveil'd, 
Nor any part of heav'nly truth conceal'd ! 
'The glorious cauſe that animates my breaſt, 
My lips with holy triumph ſhall atteft ; 
Atteſt it with my laſt expiring breath, 
And ſmile on all the folemn pomp of death. 

But darker ſcenes before my fancy riſe, 
And nature vanquiſh'd, ſinks in the ſurpriſe, 

To ſhake my utmoſt virtue, *tis decreed 
That thou to Rome muſt firſt a victim bleed. 
How ſhall thy wretched wife that ſtroke ſurvive I 
An hour beyond will be an age to live, 


But, GuiLDFoRD, keep thy ſacred truth unſtain'd 


And half my immortality is gain'd. 

Ye virgin faints, that in your early bloom, 
From cruel tyrants met a fatal doom; 
That dy'd the honour of the Chriſtian faith, 
And boldly trod the ſame illuſtrious path! 
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To animate the youthful ſuff*rer's breaſt, 

. Appear in all your heav*nly glories dreſt ; 

Shew him your ſparkling crowns, the bright reward 
For ſuch diſtinguiſh'd conſtancy prepar'd ; 

Open your roſy bow'rs, your bliſsful ſeats, 

Your gardens of delight, and ſoft retreats, 

Where gentle gales ambroſial odours blow, 

And ſprings of joy in endleſs currents flow; 

With ſmiling viſions recreate his ſoul, 

And ev'ry doubting anxious thought controul. 


LETTER VII. 


Lord GUILDFORD DUDLEY to Lady JANE 
GRAY. 


May ev'ry watchful angel guard thy life ! 
My lovely princeſs and my charming wife 
For thee I importune the ſkies with pray'rs, 
And waſte the tedious hours in gloomy cares, 
Were I from all the world but thee confin'd, 
I'd call my ſtars propitious ſtill, and kind; 
"Theſe priſon-walls would prove a ſafe retreat, 
From all the reſtleſs factions of the great. 
Sink, curſt Ambition, to thy native hell ; 

And with thy kindred fiends for ever dwell ! 
Were I, my fair, again poſſeſs'd of thee, 
What toys were kingdoms, and their crowns, to me ! 
Inglorious in ſome bliſsful ſhades I'd prove 
The ſilent joys of unmoleſted love. 

Why was thy birth deriv'd from ancient kings ? 
Our mis'ry from this fatal greatneſs ſprings. 
Indulgent love a gentler lot deſign'd, 

Nor form'd for public cares thy guiltleſs mind; 
Thy thoughts were all employ'd on ſofter themes, 
Tender and innocent as infants dreams: 


And 
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And yet . . . but Heav'n that title diſallows, 

A crown, methought, look'd glorious on thy brows, 
In ev'ry look, in all thy graceful mien, 

The brighteſt rays of majeſty were ſeen ; 

Imperial beauty ſparkled in thy eyes 

I gaz'd with ecſtaſy and new ſurpriſe ; 

A thouſand times I preſs'd thy lovely hand, 

And cry'd « *Twas form'd a ſceptre to command.“ 

But theſe gay ſcenes for ever take their flight, 
Like ſome fantaſtic viſion of the night. 

Oh ! could my death the angry Queen appeaſe, 
Could that alone a raging faction pleaſe ; 
Unterrify'd I'd meet the public ſtorm, 

And challenge death in every dreadful form. 

But, oh! what horrours riſe ! . .. . thy tender life! . 
What would I ſpeak ? my lov'd, my beauteous wife ! 
What counſel can thy wretched huſband give ? 

On any terms I fain would have thee live, 

Forgive my ſtagg' ring faith, my coward heart; 

My better thoughts diſclaim this ſhameful part. 

What courſe can my diſtracting paſſions take, 

When thou, when truth, when Heav'n itſelf's at ſtake ? 
'To endleſs darkneſs would I drag thee down, 

And poorly rob thee of a martyr's crown. 

May Heav'n forbid ! Pll be thy joyful guide, 

Nor ſhall the fatal ſtroke our fouls divide. 

O Death ! where is thy boaſted conqueſt now ? 

Where are the frowns and terrors of thy brow ? 
'Thou haſt an angel's heavenly form and air; 
Pleaſures and graces in thy train appear. 

Ten thouſand kind tranſporting ſcenes ariſe 
Oh, come, my fair ! they call us to the ſkies, 
Beauties, like thee, in Nature's early pride, 
Undaunted, for their ſacred faith have dy'd ; 
With their's, with all th' illuſtrious names of old, 


The BarTtisn glory, thine ſhall be inroll'd. 
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LETTER MVIII. 


To Mrs. 
Madam, 


1 Cannot ſay you have turned me into an angel; 
I have too much modeſty to compliment you or 
myſelf with ſuch miracles; but you have certainly 
given an elevation to my mind, which I never before 
experienced. And without any deſign, but doing you 
22 I may own, that, from a ſavage, I am become 

uman : and from a libertine, regular and conſiſtent ! 
from a lover, you have metamorphoſed me into a 
reaſonable creature. However odd this confeſſion 
appears, this is making you a greater compliment 


than ſwearing you have made me a Junatic, and a 


madman. It is more glorious for you, to be valued 
by a man in his right ſenſes, than to be ſtared at by 
one quite out of his wits. My being more reaſonable, 
does not argue that you are leſs amiable, 


For inward greatneſs, unaffefted wiſdom, 
And ſanctity of manners, improve your charms. 
ADD1$SON, 


You have convinced me, that virtue is more than 
an empty name, that it is the moſt ſacred reality. I 
ſee, I acknowledge the bright Divinity, She inſults 
my infidelity by a thouſand modern inſtances of her 
power. Among the youthful and mature, the gentle 
and ſevere, She boaſts her yotaries. Virtue retires no 
more to cottages and cells; but, ſecure of public 
triumph and applauſe, She makes the Britiſh court 
Her imperial reſidence. | 


The Goddeſs all her glorious ſelf appears, 
When Carolina's royal form ſhe wears ; 

With ev'ry conqu'ring charm She ſtands reveal'd, 
While ſubject-hearts their glad allegiance yield. 


2 Long 


es. 
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Long may this propitious Queen be the joy and 
boaſt of a * — = py nation] You bd 1 am 
grown public-ſpirited. It is you that have given this 
generous ardour to my ſoul, and kindled the ſincereſt 
zeal for the honour of my king and country. I grow 
impatient to draw my ſword" in their defence, and 
would commence the hero. Nor will I diſſemble the 
truth, but freely own to you, that, in my ſtate of in- 
_— my bravery was all affected, and often diſ- 
guiſed the moſt laviſh terrors. 

I perceive, Madam, it is my own panegyric I am 
writing, rather than yours. Indeed, my character 
cannot be in better hands. I have certainly done 
myſelf juſtice, and been punctual in the Sher x of my 

ood qualities; and, with great modeſty, have thought 

t to propoſe myſelf as an example of the reformation 
of manners. 

You will conclude I am in a diſpoſition to write a 
moral eſſay, rather than a love-letter; which was 
really my prime intention : but you have ridiculed 
all my figures of rhetoric on that ſubject, ſo that I 
am forced to change my ſtyle, in my own defence, 
But I hope I am intelligible, in aſſuring you I am 


— _ _ by 0% | 


without reſerve, 


Your moſt devoted, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
ALBANUS, 
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LETTER -4 


Madam, 


TE is certainly better for yourſelf, and more for the 
ſecurity of mankind, that you ſhould live in ſome 
rural abode, than appear in the world. Such perſons 
as you are fatal to the public tranquility, and do miſ- 
chief without ever deſigning it. But I muſt own, 
when belles and beaux retire to country ſhades, for 
the ſake of heavenly contemplation, the world will 
be well reformed. A hermit's life might be tolerable, 
while the ſerious hours are divided between Hyde- 
Park and the Opera; but a more diſtant retreat in 
the full pride of your charms and youth, would be 
very extraordinary. To be convinced by ſo early 
experience, that mankind are amuſed only with 
dreams and fantaſtic appearances, muſt proceed from 


a ſuperior degree of virtue and good ſenſe. After a 


thouſand convictions of the vanity of their purſuits, 
how few know the emphaſis of theſe few lines! 


Sweet 
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Sweet ſolitude! when life's gay hours are paſt, 
Howe'er we range, in thee we fix at laſt; 

Toſs'd thro' tempeſtuous ſeas, (the voyage o'er), 
Pale we look back, and bleſs the friendly ſhore, 
Our own ſtrict judges, our paſt life we ſcan, 
And aſk if virtue has enlarged the ſpan. 

If bright the proſpect, we the grave defy, 

Truſt future ages, and contented die. 


T1iCKXELL. 


Nothing is, perhaps, more terrible to the imagi- 
nation, than an abſolute ſolitude : Yet I muſt own 
ſuch a retreat as diſengages the mind from thoſe in- 
tzreſts and paſſions which mankind generally purſue, 
appears to me the moſt certain way to happineſs. 
Quietly to withdraw from the crowd, and leave the 
gay and ambitious to divide the honours and plea- 
tures of the world, without being a rival or compe- 
titor in any of theſe ene, oh muſt leave a perſon 
in perfect and unenvied repoſe. 

Without any apology, I am going to talk to my- 
ſelf; and what follows may be properly called a di- 
greſſion. 

Let me looſe the remembrance of this buſy world, 
and hear no more of its diſtracting tumults! Ye 
vain grandeurs of the earth ! ye periſhing riches and 
fantaſtic pleaſures | what are your — boaſts ? 
Can you yield undecaying delights, joys becoming 
the dignity of reaſon, = the capacities of an im- 
mortal mind ? Aſk the happy ſpirits above, at what 
price they value their enjoyments ? Aſk them, if 
the whole creation ſhould purchaſe one moment's 
interval of their bliſs? No; .. one beam of celeſtial 


light obſcures the glory, and caſts a reproach en all 
the beauty this world can boaſt, 


This is a in buſkins, you will think. And 
indeed I may reſign crowns and ſceptres, and give 
up the grandeurs of the world, with as much ima- 


ginary 
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ginary triumph, as a hero might fight battles, and 


conquer armies, in a-dream, 
In the height of this romantic inſult, I am, 
| Madam, 
Your moſt obliged 
humble ſervant. 


LETTER II. 


Madam, 


I AM certainly dead and buried, according to your 
notions of life; interred in the filence and ob- 
dri. of a country retreat, far from the dear town, 
and all its joys; which, in your gay apprehenſions, 
cannot properly be called living. But for me, (who 
aſk nothing but eaſe and liberty, in order to be hap- 
py), I am willing to inform you, I am in a ſtate of 
exiſtence, and capable of the entertainment your 


wit would have given me, if you had been ſo ob- 


liging as to have filled the blank paper you ſent. 

othing could be more nicely malicious ; nor is it 
pofſible for you to imagine, how the fight of ſo much 
clean paper tormented me. How many ſparkling 
things could you have writ, and not exhauſted your 
ſtock, nor got the vapours by over-ſtudying your- 
ſelf! But I hope you will make me ſome reparation, 
by the length of your next. I will not inſiſt on your 
writing ſenſe or reaſon, if that will be any privilege 
to you. But though nonſenſe from you would be a 
great novelty, it would coſt you ſo much pains to 


write it, that I am zfraid you would ſend me a ſhorter 
epiſtle than your laſt, 1 


I am, 
Madam, 
Your moſt obedient, &c. 
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LETTER III. 


Madam, 


1 HAVE neglected writing ſo long, that I am al- 

moſt aſhamed to own I am ſtill alive. I ought to 
have died in pure civility ; which would have been - 
the only ſufficient excuſe for my ſilence. But really, 
Madam, it coſts me more pains to indite an epiſtle to 
you, than it would to write a book to ſome fort of 
readers: and I cannot help wiſhing I had more wit, 
or you a great deal leſs. 

Your prohibition of Lilliput paper will drive me 
to great extremities ; and, what I moſt fear, will 
often os a ſevere exerciſe to the patience of my 
gentle reader. I am reduced to a neceſſity of talk- 
ing of this world, or the next. For the next, you 
are ſo happy at preſent, that you may not be alwa 
diſpoſed to think of ſo ſolemn a ſubject ; and for 
This, I am entirely ignorant. My converſation is 
confined to whiſpering trees, and murmuring brooks ; 
and I cannot give you the leaſt intelligence of what 
paſſes among mortals. 

My fate, Madam, is juſt the reverſe of yours. 
You had a great many things in your head, but 
wanted paper: I have clean paper enough, but no- 
thing at all in my head: it is a Vacuum, a diſmal 
emptineſs ; and unleſs I fill the blank paper with 
the curious flouriſh of a true lover's knot, I muſt 
ſubſcribe, | mY 

Madam, 
Your obliged, 
humble ſervant. 
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LETTER IV, 


Madam, 


1 HE Sylvan ſcenes never appeared more beauti- 

ful, (not even in Mr. Pope's Paſtorals,) than 
in thoſe ſoft lines you incloſed. I hope you will 
find all the joys that peace and innocence can give, 
in your charming retreat. Your deſcription has 
led -my imagination through a thouſand inchantin 
ſcenes. I wiſh you may long enjoy thoſe fine walks 
you, are contriving; not that | with you may ſee 
as many returning ſprings, as the fair damſels be- 
fore: the deluge; when an inſulting beauty might 
take fifty years deliberation to anſwer a billet-doux, 
and act the tyrant five hundred years, in the full 
pride of her charms. But you how no ambition 
at all of this nature; and, I am pcrſuaded, it is no 
manner of mortification to you, that your conqueſts 
are limited to a ſhorter date. 

I am going, M:dam, to put you in mind again, 
that you are mortal. I fancy you open my letters 
with as much gravity as you would a funeral ſer- 
mon, and read them with the ſame ſeriouſneſs, 
But. you ſeem pleal.d with theſe ſubjects; and, 
amidſt the brighteſt advantages of youth and for- 
tune, are a reaſonable creature, as well as a fine 
lady. Theſe fort of reflections from me are not the 
vapours ; I am pretty free from the ſpleen, as you 
know all half-witted people are. But, in the gayeſt 
diſpoſition, Death would have a diſmal view, and 
wear ten thouſand horrors, if an-immortality beyond 
it did not brighten the ſcene. 

Without this proſpect it would not be worth the 
while to begin a generous friendſhip. Whef we 
have ſeen a few more ſetting ſuns, (for riſing ſuns 
ſome people never ſee), when a few more flyin 
hours are paſt, with life to reſign the moſt 4 
af : ct 
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of human ſatisfactions, would heighten all the hor - 


rors of the grave. 6 | 
I might with leſs trouble recommend ſome good 
book to your peruſal, and keep this divinity for my 
own uſe, You will be overjoyed that I am come to 
a concluſion ; and am, 
Madam, 


Yours, &c. 


LETTER V. 


Mad am, | 


OUR reflections on . . . . s death have ſome- 
thing in them ſo juſt and agreeable, that I am- 
recompenſed for his loſs, whatever damage the reſt 
of the world ſuffer by it. 
It pleaſes me to find you ſo often returning to a 
ſubject that moſt people take ſo much pains to 
avoid. If mortality is the pride and happineſs of 
human nature, why ſhould it not be mentioned 
with the ſame gaicty with which we talk of other 
agreeable things? The other world is, at leaſt, a 
greater novelty than this ; nor is it ſuch a glorious 
round of action, to eat, to drink, and fleep, that 
people ſhould have an averſion to think, if not to 
try, what variety of enjoyments a future life will 
give them, But to forget this, is the deſign of all 
e thoughtleſs amuſements the wit of man can 
mm hat Monſieur Paſchal ſays, is perfectly 

uſt, 
4 L'origine de toutes les occupations tumultuaires 
« des hommes, & de tout ce qu'on appelle diver- 
« tiſſement ou paſſe tems, n*eſt en effet que d'y 
laiſſer paſſer le tems fans le ſentir, ou le plutòt fans 
« le ſentir ſoi-meme, & d'éviter en perdant cette 
« partie de la vie le dẽgoũt interieur. L' ame eſt 
« jettee dans le corps pour y faire un ſẽjour de peu 
« du dure. Elle ſait que ce n'eſt qu'un paſſa ge A 
F 3 « un 
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« un voyage Eternel, & qu'elle n'a que le peu de 
tems que dure la vie pour s'y preparer. Mais ce 
peu Pincommode ſi fort, & Vembarraſſe fi etrange- 
ment, qu'elle ne ſonge qu'a le perdre. Ce lui eſt 
« une 1 inſupportable a vivre & de penſer a foi. 
« Ainft tout ſon ſoin eſt de s'oublier ſfoi-meme, & 
de laiſſer couler le tems ſi court & ſi precieux fans 
reflexion, en $'occupant des choſes qui l'empè- 
« chent dy penſer*.“ 

I will ſtop here, or you will certainly think I am 
going to tranſcribe the whole book, to fave you the 
trouble of throwing away your money on a Moral 
Eſſay: and perhaps, Madam, you may not be in fo 
grave a humour as when you wrote laſt; for all hu- 
man things are changeable, and have ſometimes good 
and ſometimes evil diſpoſitions ; and in what circum- 
ſtance this will find you, is an uncertainty to 
Madam, b 

Your moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


This is the ground of all the tumultary bufineſs, of all the 
t-ifling diverfions amongſt men; in which our general aim is, to 
make the time paſs off our hands without feeling it, or rathe. 
without ſecling ourſelves, and by getting rid of this ſmall por. 
tion of life, to avoid inward diſguſt. The foul is ſent into the 
body to be the ſojourner of a few days. She knows that this is 
but a ſtop. till ſhe may embark ſor eternity; and that a ſmall - 
ſpace is allowed her to prepare for the voyage; and yet this mo- 
ment which remains, does fo ſtrangely oppreſs ard perplex her, 
that ſhe only ſtudics how to looſe it She feels an intolerable bur. 
den, in being obliged to live with herſelf, and think of herſelf; 
and thercfore, her principal care is, to forget herſelf, and to let 
this ſhort and precious moment paſs away without reflection, by 


amuſing herſelf with things, which prevent the notice of its 
ſpeed. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VI. 
Madam, 
OU will find, to your grief, I have not hired 
the carrier to loſe the large paper you ſent me; 
but I have certainly more compaſſion for you than 
to fill it. One would think you intended I ſhould 
write a Weſtern Journal, nd give you a full and 
true relation of all the ghoſts and apparitions that 
are ſeen in the county of.. . .; for theſe are the 
— remarkable events which happen here. 

Theſe are the regions of ſleep and repoſe, not 
of action. For my own part, I neither hope nor 
fear, contrive nor deſign any thing, that relates to 
this mortal life; but am as much at reſt as the p:0- 
ple that are ſleeping in their ſepulchres. I am in 
ſome doubt whether I belong to the ſociety of the 
living or the dead, and am ready to aſk myſelf, 


Is this exiſtence real, or a dream? 


I cannot perſuade myſelf to wich you any thing 
but juſt what you are, a mere earthly creature, It 
would be too great a diſadvantage to find you in a 
rank of beings ſuperior to mortals, I am fo ſenſible 
of the diſtance at preſent, that I cannot wich you 
in a greater elevation. If I aſked any thing, perhaps 
it would be to ſet you more on an equality, that 1 
might have an opportunity to convince you hov? 

fincere and diſintereſted my friendſhip is. 

By your account, L.. . B. . . lives a yer 
inactive and inglorious life. Though he has been to 
long as four months in the world, he has had ſo few 


adventures, that I can but juſt {tretch my invention 
ta compoſe half a ſong for him. 


F 4 Thou 
* 
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Thou pretty, ſmiling, guiltleſs thing! 
Of thee what can the mules ſing ? 
Unleſs they ſpeak in prophecy, 

How great a hero thou ſhalt be; 

Thy country's patron, and the grace 
Of . . . . *s long Yluſtrious race. 


With verſe and proſe, reflections gay and ſerious, 
fome with a meaning, and others without any mean- 
ing at all, I am at' laſt, to your unſpeakable ſatisfac- 
tiom come to an end of this fine epiſtle; and am 
going to lubleribe my ** ; 

adam, 


Yours, &e. 


LETTER VII. 
Madam, 


OUR concern for Lord... is the moſt me- 
lancholy cireumſtanee in the account you have 
given me of his death. The toil, the long fatigue 
15 paſt, and all to come is reſt and endleſs joy. The 
happy fpirit is for ever wandering now, 


x + + Thro) boundlefs realms of bliſs, 
Waere pleaſute bloſioms with eternal ſpring. 


You expreſs yourſelf with ſo much good ſenſe, 
arid true gg of mind on this occaſion, that no- 
thing could ſet your character in a more agreeable 
fizht, The death of your friends ſeems to reconcile 
your thoughts to the unknown regions. 

With regard to yourſelf, it might be no diſad- 
vantage to quit the world fo early. To die in the 


pride of life, and all the ſplendour of youthful vir- 


tue, has ſomething far more glorious, than to languiſh 
out the dregs of life in the exerciſe of no virtue but 


patience, 
You 
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You find, Madam, I am perſuading you to die 
with great compoſure. I ſuppoſe you think yourſelf 
obliged to me for reſigning my friends to their deſ- 
tiny with ſo much calmneſs and ſubmiſhon; but 
really it is in mere charity to you: for if you grow 
wiſe ſo ſoon, I cannot imagine how you will fill up 
the tedious round of threeſcore years and ten, if 
Heaven, for the happineſs of mankind, ſhould con- 
tinue your life to that date. A 

How many people would ſuſpend their part in the 
Joys of paradiſe, till the heavens are no more, for the 
moſt trifling of thoſe amuſements which you deſpiſe ! 
But while you think ſo juſtly of this world, and the 
next, I muſt confeſs the manner of life to which 
your quality confines you, excites my compaſſion. 

ndeed, you may diſpenſe with me for practiſing this 
height of charity, while you are the object of almoſt 
every body's envy. But be as happy as the world 
can make you, it is all but ſleeping and dreaming; 
and, as Mr. Law fays, «© being amuſed with a vain. 
« ſucceſſion of ſhadows.” 

This quotation, you may imagine, is toſhew my 
great reading. When I am writing to you, I would 
indeed ſhine with every advantage; but the height 
of my ambition is being, | 

Madam, 


Yours, &c.. 


LETTER VIII. 


Madam, 
1 FIND it is generally a very ſelfiſh motive that 
makes me write to you, my deſign being to ex- 
tort an anſwer. If you had but ſo much diſintereſt- 
ed charity, as to write without expecting a reply, 
J ſhould certainly receive the favour with the utmoſt 
gratitude and modeſty. However, it is well that. 
F 5 Jou. 
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you indulge my talent of impertinence, and never 
ſtrictly inſiſt on common ſenſe, 19 | 

At preſent, I cannot entertain myſelf, much lefs 
you. The creation ſeems to want variety; and I 
am as much inclined to cry for more worlds, as 
Alexander the Great was ; only my uneaſineſs is for 
the ſake of novelty; for I have little ambition, not 
enough to leave you in an error, though to my own 
advantage. | 

I would not maliciouſly leſſen myſelf, nor detract 
from my own good qualities, which certainly appear 
to my view in their full magnitude; yet ſuch is the 
force of truth, that I muſt confeſs you have given 
me a ſort of N character, and I am an heroine- 
of your own making; as great minds always ſuppoſe 
they find in others, the fame virtues they really poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves. 

My letter is of a convenient length ; and you will 
now gladly diſmiſs 

Your moſt humble ſervant. 


LETTERS 


LETTERS 


TO THE 


A UD TT SK 


BY ANOTHER HAND. 


DTETTERN + 


WAS fo far from thinking your letter the effect 

of the ſpleen, that I was perſuaded it was writ- 

ten in one of your gayeſt intervals. To a mind 

turned like yours, the thoughts of death muſt be all 

ſerene and agreeable, I fancy you. will be pleaſed 

with theſe lines, which Monſicur Menard ordercd to 
be written over his cloſet door. 


Las d'eſperer & de me plaindre, 
De l'amour des grands et du ſort ;: 
C'eſt ici que Pattends la mort, 
Sans la deſirer, ou la craindre*.. 


GOeſt bien le caractere, le plus beau, & le plus rare 
qu'on peut. avoir;” This character is the beſt, 


* Weary'd with hoping-and bewailing; 
For love of fortune and the great; 
No with or fear of Death prevailing, 


Its coming preſently I wait, 


F & + fineſt, 
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© fineſt, and moſt rare that we can poſhbly have.” 
But the eternal hurry that attends an exalted ſtation, 
needs a higher pitch of virtue to keep the mind in a 
proper temper, to meet our diſſolution, than is gene- 
rally attained ; and dying in pomp, gives a thouſand 
terors to the fatal a ä 


Had I been born ſome humble villager, 
And in a peaceful cottage paſs'd my days, 
Far from the guilty pageantry of courts, 
In innocence my life had calmly paſs'd, 
And with a ſmile I might reſign my breath. 


The world has, I think, as few charms for me as 
for moſt people of my age; but I muſt own I feel a 
ſort of reluctance to part with every thing below, 
and a dread to enter on thoſe unknown. regions, from 
whence none return to tell us what the Fd. 

Betwixt the whiſtling of the wind, and the roar- 
ing of a fall of water, [ have at preſent a ſolemn and 
agreeable concert; and cannot help addreſſing myſelf. 
with Mira to the winter. | 


To thee my gentle-drooping head I bend, 
Thy ſigh my ſiſter, and thy tear my friend; 
On thee I muſe, and in thy haſt'ning ſun 
See life expiring, ere *tis well begun; 

Thy ſick'ning ray, and venerable gloom, 
Snew life's laſt ſcene, the ſolitary tomb. 


Adieu. 
CLEORA. 


rr. 
Wirf ſhall I direct for you? Are you 


ſtill an inkabiant of the earth, or aſcended 
to the ethereal regions? Am Taddreſſing a mortal or 
| an. 
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an immortal ſpirit? In what language muſt I ſpeak ? 
If you are ſtill in this world, I am determined to 
mo vou; and I hope this letter will find you in 
the midſt of ſome agreeable reverie, and chaſe the. 
gaudy viſion from your fancy. ; 

I cannot praiſe your virtue in becoming a recluſe,. 
and getting the wars by a cowardly flight. I would 
have you. raiſe your character, by venturing into this 
wicked town, and by deſpiſing the world in the midſt 
of its dazzling temptations. 

To read a treatiſe of devotion, inſtead of a new 
play, and preſerve your ſerious temper, ſurrounded: 
with vanity and diverſions, would'be a more heroical 
part, than enjoying an inglorious tranquillity among 
pang ſtreams, and flowery meadows. 

Beſides, here would be the addition of mortifica- 
tion to heighten. your virtue : for you would ſcarce 
find the crying of Small-coal as harmonious a 
ſound as the warbling of. nightingales ; nor the ſmell 

of Sea-coal ſmoke, as fragrant as the breath of 
opening violets and primroſcs. 

But my compariſons are ſo much to the advantage- 
of the country, that I am afraid you will ſuſpect my 
advice to be the effect of envy: and I had as good 
throw off a diſguiſe, and own that at preſent my way 


of living is a ſeries of impertinence ; and were it 
to continue, 


For rather would I in fome humble cell, 
Diſtant from all that's gay for ever dwell,. 
Than waſte my flying hours, and thus divide 
My time, *twixt folly, calumny, and pride: 
Still trifling, thus debaſe the gift of ſenſe, 
And live the ſlave of dull impertinence. 


have not yet had the curioſity. to ſee the new 
Opera. The weather is ſo hot, that I think ſhady 
groves and cryſtal ſtreams more refreſhing than a 
croided threatre. Indeed the town was never more 
1 a diſagreeable 
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diſagreeable to me than now. TI wiſh I knew whe- 
ther it proceeds from being more wiſe, or more 
dull; I am afraid of the latter: For as to an increaſe 
of wiſdom, I cannot ſay I am ſenſible of it in any 
other inſtance, - | 

The greateſt happineſs perhaps, that can be at- 
tained in this world, is only inſipid indolence, and 


not any real pleaſure, How different does it prove 


from thoſe gay viſions that youth forms to itſelf, 


When it firſt launches out into the flattering ocean ! 


How ſoon do tempeſts of trouble and confuſion riſe, 
while nothing is ſo common as the deſire of lon 
life; and yet how ſmall a part of mankind woul 
care to trace back their lives again in the ſame ſteps 
they did before! though, perhaps, the only variety 
would be, to change one folly for another, to quit 


the a 20452 for ombre, or the gentle ſtrains of the 


opera for the ſerious contemplation of their own dear 
perſons in a looking-glaſs. 

I am yours, &c. 
CLEORA, 


LETTER III. 


1 BEG you not to write any more on Lilliput 


paper. I am almoſt afraid to open. your letter, 
for fear of finding, after a reſpectful margin, Ma- 
dam, at the top, and your name at the bottom, and. 
trackleſs waſtes of k paper between, for me to 
fill up at my leiſure, 

You will be ſurpriſed to find, that at a time 
when my. health is declining, I ſhould be planting: 
trees and laying out walks,, as if. I thought I had two 
or three hundred years to enjoy them. I need not 
aſſure you I have no ſuch expectations; but it gives 
me an innocent delight, to form theſe ſylvan - ſcenes 
in an irregular manner, and with a ſecret art, to imt- 
tate nature in her negligent appearance. Wt 

Ve 
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I have no giants in yew ; nor tygers or birds in 
holly ; but inſtead of them, ftrs and pines, that grow 
juſt as Nature deſigned them: and fo intermixed 
with woodbines, ſyringas, and other flowery-ſhrubs, 
that in a few months they will be a perfect wilderneſs. 
of ſweets. 

The fatisfaCtion I take in this undertaking, makes 
me often fancy I am not ſincere in my thoughts of 
ſoon leaving it. I am as bufy in my garden, and as 
much ſurfeited with the Grand Monde as ever Dio- 
cleſian was. . 

« Sento qualche ſtupidita che me impediſce di 
e godere una vita nella corte plena di ſplendore e 
« cerimonia tanto, che quella chi fi trova nella cam- 

0 5. ſenza gloria & turben za.“ 
very plant that flouriſhes gives me a pleaſure, 
and every drooping tree 1 


o 


ing : I watch every _ among my flowers, as a 


me with languiſh- 


celebrated beauty would do grey hairs or wrinkles. 

I have two or three ſheep that perple me as | 
much as Le Berger Extravagant's flock did him: | 
and were I to indulge my rural delights, and re- 
turn no more to the noify town, I ſhould fall into 
3 moſt ſoothing and agreeable madneſs imagin- 
able. 


Come Amaryllis, come, and with me ſhare,. 
1 The blooming woodbines, and the fragrant air; 
f Together o'er the flow'ry walks we'll rove, 
Or ſit beneath the ſhelter of the grove : 
While flocks upon the hills around us bleat, 
And echoes to the ſtreams their voice repeat. 
| Among the willows in a gloomy ſhade 
9 By nature form'd, there ruſhes a caſcade; 


»I feel within me a kind of ſtupidity, which hinders me to 
; enjoy that happineſs at a court, taken up with ſplendour and cc 
} remony, that I relilh in a country life, free from pomp and hurry. 


| Upcn 
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Upon its banks you undiſturb'd may lie. 


While contemplation wafts you to the ſky, | 
CLEORA. 


LETTER IS. 


PE OPLE ſeem at preſent more buſily employed' 

in preparing for the King's birth-day, than for 
their own laſt, and appear to be in greater anxiety 
for a ſeat in the dancing-room, than for a ſeat in. 
paradiſe. 5 

I was laſt night with... . A barge of 
muſic followed us, But, in the midſt of this gaiety,, 
your letter was not the only thing that put me in 
mind of mortality. I. had ſuch a violent pain in my 
head, that neither the wit of the company, the ſoft- 
neſs of the mulic, nor the beauty of the evening, 
could give me any ſincere delight... . If-plea- 
ſure be the lot of man, it muſt be in ſomething be- 
yond the grave; for, on this ſide, conſtant experience 
tells us, all is vanity. 

But this confeſſion has hardly any influence on 
human conduct: for people in a high rank muſt 
often act againſt their reaſon, to avoid being thought 
unfalhionable; and, for fear of being thought mad 
by the modith world, muſt act in a manner which: 
they are ſenſible is being truly ſo, to keep in vogue 
with their polite contemporaries. | 

I cannot forbear thinking with myſelf, that if a 
being endued with reaſon, and a capacity of judg- 
ing, (an inhabitant of another planet, and an utter 
ſtranger to our nature), could take a view of our 
actions, he would be at a loſs what to imagine we 
were ; and had he no informer, but- were to judge 
by our conduct, he would. certainly either imagine 
that we were a ſpecies who were infured always 
to live in the world we now inhabit ;: or elſe, that, 
after enjoying ourſelves here as long as we could, 
we were to be inſenſible for ever, without the leaſt 

+ _ 
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expectation of a future judgment, puniſhment, or 
reward. 

Vou would hardly make an apology for deſiring 
me to write to you, if you knew how much plea— 
ſure the injunction gives to, 

Yours unalterably, | 
CLEOR As 


LETTER V. 


THE news of my Lord ... .*s death has been ſo 
great a ſhock to me, that I want all your ar- 
uments * long liſe, to reconcile me to the 
zortnels of his, at the latter end of ſeventy years. 
I have much ado to think that he did not die too 
young, ſince he had ſtrength enough to endure the 
molt exquiſite torments. I loved him moſt ſin- 
cerely as a relation, and eſteemed him as a moſt valu- 
edle and faithful friend. My thoughts are continu- 
ally employed about him; and I grieve for my own 
lots, and rejoice at his gain in the fame moment z and 
cannot forbear following him with my ſpeculations to 
the manſions of eternal peace, and enquiring, with 
Mr. Tickell, in his verſes on the death of Mr. Ad- 
difon, | 

In what new region to the juſt aſſign'd, 
What new employments pleaſe th* unbody'd mind! 

A winged virtue, thro? the ethereal ſky, 

From world to world unweary'd does he fly ? 

Or curious trace the long laborious maze | 

Of Heav*ns decrees, where wond”ring angels gaze Þ 

Does he delight to hear bold ſeraphs tell 

How Michael battled, and the dragon fell ? 

Or mix'd with milder cherubim, to. glow 
In bymns of love: . . + 


I cannot -help fancying, how his ſoul is charmed 
to find itſelf at liberty, and no _ chained ta 
an infirm body, which continually clogged it in all 

| its 
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its operations. How is he tranſported to be admitted 
to the preſence of God his Saviour ! And with what 
delight (if we may be allowed to conjecture that he 
remembers her) will he ſee his wife, for whom he 
has ſhed ſo many tears, in all the pomp of celeſtial 
glory With what pleaſure will he gaze upon the 

ies, while they unfold their ſparkling treaſures ! 
and with what joy and wonder obſerve the planets in 
their courſes, and look into all the deep philoſophy 
of heaven | With what attention liſten to the ſongs 
of angels, while they tune their golden lyres to the 
praiſe of God and of the Lamb ! And how will his 
heart overflow with gratitude to his Saviour, while 
he reflects on what he ſuffered to purchaſe thoſe plea- 
ſures for him |! 

When I conſider the advantages of his change, I 
blame my grief : and yet who can forbear to lament 
the beſt of friends, the honeſteſt of men, and the 
moſt agrecable companion that ever was; eſpecially 
in an age like this, where ſo little honour, friend- 
ſhip, and ſincerity, are to be found? But I am not 
going to write a Eire upon mankind, and therefore, 
will ſay no more, but that 
5 5 I am faithfully yours, 

CLEORA. 


LETTER VI. 


To CLORINDA. 
Y aſk me, my dear Clorinda, what is the rea- 


fon of the deep melancholy you obſerve in 

me? and are amazed to ſee how little reliſh I have 
for the things which amuſe other people of my age 
and quality, Your partiality for me makes you 
fancy that my indifference is the reſult of a good 
underſtanding z and that the force of my judgment 
has been able to ſubdue my paſſions. But, alas 
how are you miſtaken! My melancholy proceeds 
from the irregularity of my affections: love, va- 
nity, 
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nity, diſtruſt, and repentance, conſpire to rack me z 
and, 


When I look back on all my former days, 
The only comfort the review affords; 

Is, that they're paſt. 

For thro? their courſe I cannot recollect 

One free from ſorrow, guilt, or diſappointment 2 
Yet heedleſs ſtill thro” the ſame paths I firay, 
And raſhly venture on the dang' rous road; 
Wich open eyes, like one aſleep I walk, 

And drink the cup, altho' I know tis poiſon'd. 
Why am [ led thus captive by my will, 

While reaſon, faithful guide, for ever warns 
My drowſy foul, to ſhun impending danger? 
This night may be my laſt; I nc'er again 

May ſee the dawning of another morn : 

Shall I forego the joys of heaven, to ſooth 

A wayward fancy, or deſtructive paſſion? 

An, no! let ev'r, faculty unite 

To break the yox2 ! reaton reſume thy ſway, 
And cabin theie wild ditorders of my breaſt! 
Whiſp r thy ſacred dictates to my heart, 

And bend it to th' oblervance of thy laws! 
Inſpire my ſoul with ev'ry heavenly thought, 
And ſhow me wiſdom's paths! direct my ſteps, 
Nor leave me thus benighted ! 


There is not in nature a greater contradiction than 
my thoughts and actions; and it is impollible for me 
to account why they are ſo. I purſue the pleaſures 
of the world, at the ſame time, that I know them to 
be fleeting and worthleſs. I diſtract myſelf about 
the opinion of the public, though I deſpiſe the in- 
juſtice of its cenſures. I cannot forbear repining at 
my unhappy circumſtances, in ſuffering myſelf to be 
tormented with the ingratitude of ſome whom, I 

thought 
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thought my friends; nor weeping, while I in- 
dulge a hopeleſs paſſion; though I know that 

Quickly will my glaſs of life be run, 

And with it all my joys and ſorrows gone 

Then I no more ſhall feel Love's cruel fire, 

But cold and peaceful to the grave retire ; 

No more ſhall weep for the licentious wrongs 

Of judgments raſh, or ſcourge of ſland'rous tongues. 
And yet not even this reflection can arm me with 


patience, I am uneaſy with my faults, without 
correcting them; and in love with my duty, with- 


out practiſing it. I act contrary to my higheſt rea- 


ſon, and turn rebel to the authority of my own 
judgment. 

After this account of me, you will not wonder 
that I retire as much as I can from noiſe and hur- 
ry; though no ſhade is gloomy enough to hide m 
folly from my eyes, nor any retreat calm enough 
to lull my paſſions. However, 1 do not yet deſpair 
of conquering theſe vexations, by the afſiſtance of 
rcligion, and the grace of that God who will always 
be found by thoſe who ſeek him, in an humble ſenſe 


of their own unworthineſs, and a firm reliance upon 


his mercy. 

I am never in ſo whimſical a ſituation of mind, 
in the midſt of all my abfurdities, as to forget that 
I am by a thouſand obligations, 

Your faithful friend, 
and obliged ſervant, 
IRIS. 


Fr 
To ALMIRA, 
My dear Almira, 


OU will be extremely afflicted, though not ſur- 

priſed, to hear, that, after languiſhing ſo many 

months, the unhappy Teraminta, yeſterday, a 
ü pire 


r 


under the affliction which you ſu 
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pired in my arms. The day before her death, ſhe 


ordered every body, but me, io leave the room, and 


deſired me to fit down by her bed-ſide. Then, tak- . 


ing me by the hand, ſhe ſpoke to me in the following 
manner. 
I ſee, my faithful Aimilia, that 2 are ſinking 
er, to find, that 
a few hours will deprive you not only of a ſincere 
and tender friend, but of a perſon whom your 
partiality inclines you to believe has ſome merit. I 
cannot leave you under this miſtake ; and go out 
of the world with the guilt of decciving you. It is 
not poſſible for me ** you waſte your tears for 
a wretch who is unworthy of them. Yet let what 
I have ſuffered for my crimes, induce you to com- 
paſſion, and my hard fate warn you to guard 


againſt the firſt glimmerings of a guilty paſſion: 


for that has been my ruin. You know I was mar- 
ried extremely young, and upon the faſhionable 
unhappy views of eſtate and titles. However, my 
huſband's merit, (which, to my eternal confuſion, 
I muſt ever acknowledge), joined to his fondneſs 
for me, gained ſo far upon my heart, that if I had 
not all the pafſion that attends love, I had all the 
tenderneſs of an exalted friendſhip for him. In 
this calm ſtate I paſſed the firſt tix years of our 
marriage; and had ſeveral children by him. But 
then his public employment obliged him to in- 
quire for a perſon to affiſt him in the diſcharge of 


his office. He had a young man recommended to 


him for that purpoſe; whom he took into his 
houſe, He had ten thouſand good qualities, He 
was juſt three-and-twenty, and perfectly beautiful; 


at leait, to me he appeared ſo. But why ſhould I . 


deſcribe him to you, or ſtrive to conceal the tempta- 
tion, 'while I own the guilt? You know the de- 
ſtroyer of my peace and his own, It is the wretch- 
ed Alonzo. He had not been long in the family, 
before J began to have an affection for him, that 


ſrighted N 
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frighted me. His name affected me. I could not 
hear him mentioned, without trembling; or ſee 
him unexpectedly, without becoming as pale as 
aſhes; and, in a few months, I found my heart 
was entirely given up to him. What eloquence can 
expreſs my grief at this diſcovery ! My vows, my 
huſband's merit, m 12 my fame, now ap- 
peared to me in their full force, and joined to 
rack me. I paſſed my nights in tears: and roſe 
more weary than I lay down. I flew to religious 


books for ſuccour, but in vain; I had neglected 


the danger till it was irretrievable. I wandered in 
my houſe and gardens more like a guilty ghoſt 


than a living creature, And, to add to my diſtreſs, 


I obſerved an unuſual melancholy in the face of my 
dear Alonzo. He was 19% & in my way, alone and 
penſive. One evening, as I was ſtanding juſt with- 
out the door, in the court before my houſe, ob- 
ſerving the moon and ſtars, which were ſhining in 
their full ſplendor, and wiſhing myſelf above See 
glittering Juminaries, that I might be no longer ſub- 
ct to that criminal paſſion which rendered my 
life a burden, I chanced to put my hands behind 
me. I had not ſtood long in that poſture, before 
I thought I felt ſomething gently touch my hand; 
and, looking round, I found it to be Alonzo ; who, 

ſeeing me about to leave him, took one of m 
hands, and, holding it betwixt his, prefſed it to his 

boſom, with an air of tenderneſs which pierced m 
very ſoul. However, I was enough miſtreſs of my- 
{cf to aſk him, what behaviour of mine had en- 
couraged him to hope that I would endure ſo un- 
accountable an inſolence? He told me that what 
he did was not the effect of hope, but of abſolute 
deſpair ; that his miſery was grown to ſuch a height, 
that it was incapable of receiving any aggravation ; 
and that though he loved me to diſtraction, he did 
not even entertain a wiſh, that I ſhould return a 
paſhon ſo much below me; and that if I could 
. forgive 
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forgive the frenzy that had brought him to make 
this declaration, he would for the future obſerve 
an eternal ſilence. At theſe words he burſt into 
tears; and TI left him with the utmoſt precipitation, 
to conceal a tenderneſs, which neither the obligations 
of my duty, or any other reflection, were ſtron 

enough to ſuppreſs. I was now ſunk to the dep 

of miſery. had liſtened to the declaration of a 
love forbidden by all the laws of heaven and earth, 
and contrary to every principle of virtue, which my 
education had inſtilled into my ſoul. I knew not 
what method to take to free myſelf and Alonzo from 
ſo unhappy a ſituation, Sometimes I reſolved to 
feign ſome cauſe of diſlike, and prevail with m 

huſband to diſcharge him. When I had ſummon- 
ed all my aids of virtue, modeſty, and 17 and 
fancied myſelf able to make the dreadful propoſal, 
my paſſion brought back his idea to my heart, with 
all the charms of his mind and perſon, and repreſent- 
ed him not only ruined in his peace, but in his for- 


tune, by my ſeverity. Several months paſſed in this 


ftate of anxiety, and he religiouſly obſerved his 
word, nor ever once mentioned his paſſion; but, 
at laſt, the diſorder of his mind threw him into a 
fever, and his life was deſpaired of, Judge what 
I endured upon this a However, conſci- 
ous modeſty hindered me from going near him in 
his illneſs, which laſted almoſt a ede But 


at laſt his youth, and the ſtrength of his conſtitu- 
tion, overcame his diſeaſe, and he was able to get 
up the ſtairs that led to my apartment, and was at the 


door of it, juſt as I went to call ſome of the ſervants, 


At that moment every good angel left me, and I 


could not forbear expreſſing my joy to find him able 
to leave his bed. Alas!” 0 he, Why do you 


« wiſh my miſery provenges? Death is my only road 
« to peace, fince I am hated by you.” Theſe words, 
joined with the paleneſs of his looks, diſarmed all 
my reſolutions; and I told him a ſecret, which I 
ught rather to have died than have uttered, I 


owned 
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owned my paſſion, and begged him to live for my 
take, if not for his own. He was amazed and 
overjoyed at this confeſſion, and ſoon recovered his 
health. We now went on in a thoughtleſs road of 
3 and indulged our mutual paſſion, till at 
aſt, he preſſed me to give him the moſt guil 

proofs of it; and ſtrengthened his entreaties wit 

all the arguments that ſo good an underſtanding, 
aſſiſted by the powers of hell, could inſpire. But 
as paſſionately as I loved him, he could not, with 
all his eloquence, eraſe the ſentiments of innate 


virtue, and convictions of religion, from my foul. 


I was not enough abandoned, but to look on adul- 
tery as a point of horror not to be outlived : and 
though I allowed him liberties, which 1 am now 
convinced were guilty, yet I always kept myſelf 
from the laſt ſteps of vice: and was ſo happy, that 
inſtead of yielding to his arguments, he was con- 
vinced by mine, and aſked pardon of God and me 
for the criminal deſign he had purſued. We now 
reſolved by the ſtrictneſs of our lives, to make 
what amends we could for the errors we had fal- 
len into; and for theſe laſt three years have applied 
ourſelves ſeriouſly to the ſecuring of our ſalvation. 
But we have never been able to conquer our un- 
happy paſſion, though we have ſuppreſſed the effects 
of it. It is this eternal contradiction, joined to the 
remorſe J feel for my ingratitude to the beſt of huſ- 
bands, which has brought me into the condition 
you fee, Happy, if, by loſing my life, I could 
atone for my injuſtice ! How gentle would my ago- 


nies appear, if, by their excels, I could hope, that 
they would be accepted as part of my puniſhment! 


Whatever I could ſuffer here would be joyful to me, 


were I ſure it could entitle me to mercy hereafter, 


Here ſhe fell into a ſwoon 3 but quickly revived, 
and lived till next day. About an hour before the 
died, ſhe ſent for her huſband and children, and 


took leave of them with great tenderneſs and then 


lying 
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lying down as. if ſhe would ſleep, expired in a fe- 
minutes. "They are in vaſt affliction for her. But 
no words can paint the deſpair of Alonzo. He has 
neither ſpoke nor ate ſince her death; and ſ-ems 
ſo perfectly ſtupiñed, that I fear his ſenſes are gone 
for ever. | 

Adieu, my dear Almira ! My tears flow ſo ſaſt, 
that I can write no more. 


_ Amilla. 


LETTER VIII. 


By the ſa ne hand. 


My Lord, . 
HAVE at laſt taken the. only means left me, to 


free myſelf from your importunities, and the weak- 
neſs of my own heart, which argued but too much 
on your ſide. I found my fame, and every other 
conſideration, too light, when weighed in the ba- 
lance againſt your love: but the force of religion 
has turned the ſcale, and made me reſolve to ſpend 
the remainder of my weeping days in a convent. It 
is in that holy retreat that I hope to find the peace 
which I loft in the world. You cannot be ſorry 
tor this reſolution, when you conſider of it. For not 
all the polite maxims of the preſent age are ſuf- 
ticient to diſcountenance virtue, or bring vice into 
reputation; or could they prevail in this world, 
would they be admitted at God's tribunal, Your 
Lordſhip may call this bigotry, or any other name, 
which the levity of your fancy, or modiſh princi- 
ples, can inſpire you with ; but a day will come, in 
which you will find it facred truth; and you will 
be glad, that, by ſhutting myſelf for ever from 
your fight, I hindered you from the guilt you have 
purſued, and put it out of your power to ruin me. 
It would be no very pleaſing reflection on your 
Ceath-bed, that you had . a ſoul from the 


paths 
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ths of peace and virtue ; and, to give yourſelf a 
faſhionable liberty, had entailed miſery and infam 
on a family who have ſerved you with zeal and af. 
fection. What has my aged father left undone to 


ſupport your intereſt in the country? With what 


tenderneſs did my mother educate your two youn 

fiſters, who were committed to her care? An 

in return, you would bring their only daughter to 
the laſt degree of fin and ſhame. This may be gen- 
tee], but ſurely it is not noble. How falſe are your 
ſentiments of honour and juſtice | You thought it 
would be a reflection on your character, to marry 
into a family ſo much below you in birth and for- 


tune; but are not aſhamed to return a thouſand obli- 


gations (pardon me, my Lord; for great as you 
are, I muſt call them ſuch) with the higheſt injury. 
And though you have not ſucceeded in your guilt 
as to that, you robbed two ancient fervants, nay, 
friends of yours, of the joy of their eyes and de- 
light of their age, their only child; who, by your 
licentious love, is forced to ſeclude herſelf, from 


them, and the whole world, for ever. I dread to 


think how they will ſupport this affliction. I left a 
letter on the table to acquaint my mother with my 
retreat; but concealed the cauſe, for your ſiſter's 
ſ:ke ; ſince ſhe might, perhaps, relolve to diſcharge 
herſelf from an office which ſhe has executed with 
ſo much care, and has produccd her ſo cruel a re- 
quital, Let the ſorrow you brought upon my pa- 
rents content you, and do not carry ruin into 'ano- 
ther family. Why ſhould you employ the fineſt un- 
derſtanding, and the moſt graceful perſon, to pro- 
mote the cauſe of hell? And why muſt the rank, 
power, and wealth, which were given you to dif- 
ſuſe happineſs all around you, only ſerve to make you 
capable of ſplendid miſchief ? , 

I am now in a ſanctuary, where I cannot be the 
entertainment of youP idle hours; and where the 
time I ſpent in liſtening to you, ſhall now be em- 

ployed 
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loyed in praying for your reformation. The tears 
which! * en poured out in vain, to diſſuade 
you from your guilty enterpriſe, ſhall be ſhed be- 
fore Gol for your ſins. For though you have uſed 
me with the utmoſt cruelty, your eternal welfare will 


always be the tendereſt concern of 


'The unhappy ANASTASIA, 


LETTER IX. 


Toa LEONORA, 


T- HAVE been on the very borders of the grave, and 


have for ſeveral months endured all the pains and 
languiſhments of a dangerous illneſs. But it has 


- pleaſed God to reſtore me to ſo tolerable a meaſure 


of health, that I am now able to think and write 
again. And with what pleaſure do I feel myſelf 
once miore at eaſe ! 

How -ungrateful -are the generality of mankind 
while they enjoy this bleſſing! and how ſeldom 
(when they are well) do they reflect on the incon- 
venience and faintneſs, the wearineſs and pains 
which attend a fick_bed ? I never was ſenſible what 


TI owed to God for my health, till I came to want 


it. While my blood flowed with an even uninter- 
rupted courſe in its channels, and my arteries and 
ſinews were able to perform their ſeveral functions, 


1 overlooked that mercy which had contrived them 


for thoſe operations. But as ſoon as they were ob- 
ſtructed, I was ſenſible of their value. And while 
I ſiekened at the ſight of my food, I envied the pea- 


fant, whoſe health enabled him to earn his dinner 


with the ſweat of his brow; and while I was in tor- 
ment, in a ſtately apartment, and reſtleſs on a bed of 
down, how joyfully would I have exchanged con- 
ditions with the hind, who, in an humble cottage, 
was ſteeping on ſheaves gf ſtraw How 4 
would I have parted with all the vanity of airy titles, 

1 2 all 


. 
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all the advantages of riches and grandeur, to pure 
.chaſe-health ! health which gives reliſh to every en- 
joyment, and, like the rays of light, diffuſes beauty 
upon cvery object! When J was ill, the beauty of 
the creation was effaced to me; I found no longer 
harmony in the ſounds of muſic, nor joy while the 
ſun poured his meridian glory; but turned my eyes 
from the intolerable luſtre, and wiſhed for the 
ſhades of night to veil his radiance. I had no plea- 
ſure in ſeeing every thing round me flouriſh, while 
i withered and decayed, The birds that warbled 
near my window, ſeemed to ſing my funeral dirge ; 
and every fly that buzzed in my chamber, ſounded 
like an alarm to judgment. When night came, I 
conſidered that noni y I might never — day- light 
again till the morning of the reſurrection dawned 
upon the earth. And when I was drowſy, and in- 
clining to ſleep, I imagined that I ſhould perhaps 
never wake, till I heard the voice of the archangel, 
2nd the ſound of the Jaſt trumpet ; nor lift up my 
' head, till I ſaw the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds, with power and great glory. This near 
proſpect of death and judgment Fas put the world 

and all its gaudy vanities into a juſt light, and has 
convinced me of the fallity of human comforts. 
And J have reaſon to bleſs God, who has given me 
{uch an opportunity of ſeeing things as they really 
are; and by. making me ſenſible of the ſmall conſo- 
lation that all the earth can afford in the time of 
illneſs, and at the hour of death, has directed my 
eyes and hopes to heaven, and made me know the 
value of thoſe hours which were too often waſted 
in guilt or folly. And believe me, Leonora, you 
will ſome time or other be ſenſible of this important 
truth. You are not more ſecure of years to come 
than I appeared to be before this illneſs; and will 


find the ſplendor of a court, and all the flatteries ' 


cf life, miſerable com forters upon a ſick-b d. The 
Pleaſures of this World will withdraw, and nothing 
x remain 


» 
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remain with you but a ſenſe of your paſt conduct: | 
and when you find yourſelf ready to quit the ſtage, 
you will have no concern about any thing but how 
you have acted your part. | | 
1 am ſtill very weak, though perfectly at eaſe ; 
and I could be fatisfi:d to remain fo always; rather 
than hazard 2 oY ſlave to my paſſions and 
ures, I am, with all imaginable ſincerity, 
— | Your 1 faithful 1 
| Diana 


LETTER &. 


To LYSANDER;: 


1 TOLD you, ſome time ſince, that my affairs 


would oblige me to paſs this ſummer at my eſtate 
in the weſt. I have been at it theſe ſix weeks. I 
brought no other company hither but Cleomedon ; 
who is ſo fond of his ſtudies, that I ſeldom fee him, 
unleſs it be at meals; but then he is always ſpright- 
1 . chearful. And at other times I entertain my- 
If either in the park or gardens; which afford me fo 
much amuſement that I never find the day too long. 
I cannot forbear repcating to you an adventure 
which I met with a few days ago. As I was 
riding over ſome of my farms, I came to the brow 
of an extreme high hill, from whence I had the 
proſpect of the moſt beautiful valley imaginable. It 
was full of woods, and watered with a large river : 
in ſome places it run very broad and ſtrait, in others 
it was more Contracted, and flowed in a thou- 
ſand windings ; ſomctimes it was loſt among the 
woods, and roſe again with freſh beauty, as it run 
through the flowery lawns. I was fo charmed with 
the ſight of this ſylvan ſcene, that I longed to be 
in it. But the difficulty was, how to get down the 
hill ; for that fide next the valley was almoſt perpen- 


dicular, and ſo rocky, 80 covered with wood, 


3 that 
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that it ſeemed. unpaſſable. However, I diſmount- 
ed; and, leading my horſe, found a narrow wind- 
ing, by which I made a ſhift. to get to the bottom 
of the hill; at the foot of which was a delightful 
plain, here and. there interſperſed with ſpreading 
oaks, beech and fycamore-trees. Here I had the 
pleaſure to obſerve the ſpring of the river that water- 
ed that beautiful valley, It guſhes out of the. ſlide 
of the rock; and; i falling from one cliff to 
another, a great height, runs even with the graſs 
through the plains and woods. I now got on 
horſeback again; and; following the courſe of the 
river about three or four furlongs, I came to a low 
houſe, behind which- there was a plot of trees, and 
before a little court, which had no other fence than 
a laurel hedge breaſt-high. There was a little 
wicket, which- ſtood: open, and the neatneſs of the 
place tempted me to go in; which I did with the 
better aſſurance, becauſe J imagined; by the appear- 
ance and ſize of the houſe, that it was not inhabit- 
ed by. any perſons of diftintion. I. crofted the 
court without ſeeing any body; and came into a 
hall, the neatneſs of which. is not to be deſcribed. 
But I own I was ſurpriſed to fee a harpſichord, upon 
which lay ſome muſic-books. I had the curioſity 
to look into them; and found fome of them were 
opera-airs, but the greater part hymns and anthems. - 
There lay on. the table two large folios of maps, 
and upon the ground I obſerved a pair of very fine 
bes. A furniture fo different from what I ex- 
pected, made me uncertain. whether I ſhould follow 
my curioſity, which led me to go up a ſtair-caſe at 
one end of the hall, or go back without diſturbing 
the owners of the houſe, who I now began to be- 
heve were of a different rank from what I at firſt 
imagined ; and yet it was inconceivable to me how 
any perfons of iſtinction ſhould be in ſuch a houſe. 
My euricfity at laſt prevailed, and I went up. But 
when I came near the top of the ſtairs, I heard a 
perſon 
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perſon reading with great juſtneſs, in a clear voice, 
which ſeemed to be a woman's. I ſtopped a little 
to liſten to her; and at laſt, turning on iy right 


hand, I obſerved a door which Rood half open, 
ew 


from whence I imagined the voice came. ö 
near it, without any noiſe, and could fee a grave 
well-looking woman of about fifty, who. was read- 
ing aloud to two: veſY beautiful young ones, who 
were at work, embroidering ftowers on white ſilk. 
They were.dreſſed alike in white ſattin waiſtcoats,: 
and brown luſtring petticoats ; and. upon their 
heads, fine laced, caps, made like thoſe of the com- 
mon peaſants, They had an air of innocence and 
1 greater than I ever ſaw, She who appear- 
ed the elder of the two, had dark hair, and the 
molt blooming complexion imaginable. She was 
tall, and finely ſhaped; and, might have paſſed for 
an inimitable beauty, had not. the young, creature 
who fat by her ſhewed that it was pollible even to 
ſurpaſs her. Her hair was almoſt flaxen, and her 
ſkin could ſcarce be equalled. by. any poetical ſimile; 
ſhe. had large blue eyzs, and her eye-brows and 
eys-laſhes were a dark brown ;. the had a ſweetneſs: 
in her I Which would have diſarmed a 
tyger of its rage. I had conſidered: them but a few 
moments, when ſhe who ſeemed. the elder of the 
young women looked up, and ſeemed ſurpriſed at 
the light of a ſtranger. However, ſhe roſe with 
great cvility, and ſaid, „Madam, here is a gentle- 
© man, who, I believe, would ſpeak with you.” 
I was then ſo confounded, that I neither knew how 
to retire, or make an excuſe for ſo' unaccountable 
2 viſit, But the eldeſt of the ladies aſked me to 
come, in, with ſo benign and cheerful an aſpect, 
that it gave me courage to own the occaſion of my 
intruſion, and aſk a thouſand; pardons for it. To- 
which ſhe . anſwered, „ That my. curioſity was its 
« own punithment, ſince it had made me take ſo 
much pains, to ſee N72 was ſo little worth it, 
ö 4 J 
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« as her retirement.” I had now time to view 
the room they were in. It was hung to the top of 
the chairs, with fine Indian matting ; above which, 
all round the room, were ſhelves filled with books ; 
and upon looking into their, I found them to be 
an admirable coſlection of hiſtory, divinity, and 
travels. There were a few books of the beſt philo- 
fophy, and ſome plays. There were upon fande, 
feveral baſons of flowers; and, in ſhort, every 
thing was fo elegant and charming, that I began to 
fancy myſelf in an inchanted habitation, and could 
not forbear expreſſing my deſire to know how people 
of ſo extraordinary a genius came to live in fo 
very retired a manner? Which the elderly lady 
perceiving, told me, that if I had patience, ſhe 
would give me a faithful account of it. She ſaid, 
her buſſand was the heir of a noble family ; that, 
his name was Theanor, by whom ſhe had two 


daughters, which were the young women I faw; ' 


that her huſband died when the eldeſt was betwixt 
cight and nine years old, and left great debts. In 
vain did ſhe apply to his rich relations; they would 
not aſſiſt her: fo that ſhe found herſelf either obliged 
to alter her way of living, or leave his debts un- 


paid; which, though the laws did not force her 


to ſatisfy, ſhe thought herfelf bound to do, by all 
the rules of juſtice and | honour, She therefore 
diſcharged all her ſervants, except two maids, and 
an ancient clergyman, whom ſhe kept to inſtruct 
her daughters. With this ſtnall family ſhe retired 


to this houſe, where, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had lived up- 
vrards of fiftcen years. She paid her huſband's 


debts in the firſt ſ-ven; but had found fo much 
peace in that ſolitude, that ſhe was loth to quit it, 
and had the pleaſure to find both her daughters in 
the fame mind. I could not fordear aſking how 


they amuſed themſelves in fo abſolute a retreat, and 
in What manner they divided the day? In anſwer - 


to vhich, ſhe told me, that indeed they feldom 


went 
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went abroad; and that when ſhe had given me an 
account of one day, ſhe told me their whole courſe 
of life for the laſt fifteen years. | 

« As ſoon as we riſe,” ſ.jid ſhe, © we meet in 
« A little chapel below ſtairs, where the clergyman 
« ] mentioned to you reads prayers to us, and we 
« fing a pſalm. After this, we have our break- 
« faſt; and my daughters amuſ2 themſelves with 
« their muſic or painting, as they like beſt, while 
« Tam buſt:d with the affairs of my family. About 
eleven o'clock we go into a room, where we pre- 
pare medicines for tie poor, who cannot afford 
better help, and there have a preſs filled with 
clothes for them of all forts : and in the drawers 
under, are Bibles and other books of devotion: 
that while we take care of their bodies, their 
« ſouls may not be entirely n2glected. Here. we 
« ſpend our time till we are ready to dreſs for din- 
ner. After dinner, my daughters play on the 
harpſichord, and ſing, or ſometimes we only con- 
verſe till we have a mind to come E fl 
where one of us conſtantly reads while the othets 
« work. In the evening, we walk till ſupper ; after 
which, we call our little family, and end the day 
as we begun it, in praiſing God, and imploring 
« his protection.” | 
I told her, „I was no longer ſurpriſed that they 
like their way of living, ſince it appeared to me 
to be fuch as muſt entirely ſecure them from all 
« kinds of diſcontent, | 
They none of them anſwered to this; and, up- 
on looking up, I ſaw the face of the eldeſt daugh- 
ter covered with tears. I expreſſed imy concern at 
this ſudden alteration, and to know the 
occaſion of it. Alas!“ faid her mother, © this 
« unhappy girl 1» me 60 bs pied ON una- 
4 cine 3 it is only on her account I feel 


cc 


0 


«« 
« 


« forrow. About five years ago the fell deſperate- 
Iy in love with a young man, who W 
5 «- A 
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& ſo with her. But the misfortune was, that he 
« was not only much below her in bis fortune, 
« but of a family which are notorious for their 
„ wickedneſs, though he is not fo himſelf; for 
« his mother, who was perfectly virtuous, had in- 
« {tilled into him all the principles of piety and 
« morality, They had long had a mutual tender- 
« neſs before I perceived it; but when I did, and 
« found how much Roſella's heart was fixed, it 
« afflicted me ſo that I fell into a deep melancho- 
« ly, which ended in a dangerous fickneſs, and I 
„ was given over by my phyſicians. I then told 
% Roſella the cauſe of my illneſs, and adviſed her 
« againſt a marriage, the apprehenſions of which 
« had, in all probability, coſt me my life. She 
“ fell on her knees by my bed-ſide, and, bathing 
« my hands with her tears, begged I would endea- 
« your to recover ; for if ſomebody was to be the 
« victim of her unhappy paſſion, ſhe was reſolved 
« it ſhould be herſelf, ſince death would be leſs 
« terrible to her than offending me. I rejoiced, 
« and was ſurpriſed at her compliance, and hoped 
© her affections had not been ſo firmly rooted as J 
« ſince found. When I began to recover, ſhe beg- 
« ocd leave to write to Alphonſo, (for that was the 
* name of her lover), and give him an account of 
« the promiſe ſhe had made, and the reaſons which 
“ forced her to it. He received this news with in- 
« exprefiible grief, and the next day left his fa- 


„ ther's houſe to which he has never yet returned, 


« nor has any body heard of him. I have been fo 
« much touched with my daughter's ſufferings, and 


the patience with which ſhe endured them, with- 


« out ever upbraiding me as the cauſe of them, 
that I now with as ardently as ſhe does, to ſee 
« him Teturn, that I may have the pleaſure of re- 
« warding her filial piety, by giving *her hand 
«6 Neve The long ago Shel her heart.“ ky 
6» * = TY 4 co 9 
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could not end this relation without tears, in which ' 
her daughters accompanied her. ; 

I own I was moved with compaſſion at the ſtory 
of Roſella;: and cannot take my thoughts from that 
charming retirement, or forget the beauty of Meliſſa, 
which was the name of the younger daughter. 

I. ſtaid till it was dark, 26 how took my leave, 
extremely delighted with {9 uncommon an adven- 
ture. Adieu. 


BELLAMOUR, 


See (he continuation of her tory in Letter XII. Part I, 
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PART. II. 


LETTER I. 


To Lady SorhiA, from a young commen of quality, re- 
lating the eccafion of her leaving her father”s houſe. 


M apan, 
HEREVER I am, it will be a plea- 


ſure to you, I am perſuaded, to know I 
have found a retreat entirely to my fatiefaction. 
The occaſion of my flight and concealment, you 
are partly acquainted with, I found my father in- 
flexible in his reſolution of marrying me to a fo- 
reigner of great diſtinction, one of his own princi- 
ples, a bigoted Papiſt. My motber, you know, 
was a ſtrict Proteſtant; and, by her marriage-arti- 
cles, had fecured her own liberty, and that of edu- 
cating her daughters in the fame profeſſion. I was 
their only child, carefully inſtructed in thoſe facred 
truths, which, by the aſſiſtance of Heaven, I will 
never renounce, but rather give up my title to all 
the dazzling r the world cam tempt me 
with. It is for this I am a voluntary exile from 
my father's houſe ; who, after my mother's death, 
intrenched on my religious liberty, — me 

1 rom 
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from the public worſhi p, and forbid me readi 


my Bible. Theſe ſeverities, with the French mate! 


he was treating for me, put me on the deſp2rate 
adventure of privately quitting his family, and {-- 


curing my. freedom in ſome humble diſguiſe. No 


perſon on earth was privy to my deſign, but a near 
relation of my mother's, a 4A of ſtrict honour 
and piety; who encouraged me to facrifice every 


thing, rather than renounce my faith, or break my 


peace with Heaven and my own conſcience. 
I got the habit of a country girl; and, with this 


gentleman's aſſiſtance, was carried into one of the 
moſt fertile countries in England, till we came near 


2 large farm-houſe, of which he had ſome know- 
ledge, and there he left me to make my own for- 
tune. I went on with cautious ſteps, till I came to 
the entrance of a ſquare court, ſurrounded with a 
hedge of hawthorn in its full bloom. Here I met 
the miſtreſs -of the family. She appeared young, 


and, in a clean, modeſt dreſs, was perfectly agree- 


able. There was ſomething in her aſpect ſo gentle 
and beneficent, that I could not help being inte- 
reſted in her welfare, from the firſt moment I ſaw 
her. | 1 10 | 


She was then dealing out the remains. of a plenti- 


ful table to a company of indigent people; who, 


wich lifted hands and grateful hearts, implored hea- 
ven to reward her, in a thouſand bleſſings. A v 


pretty boy and girl, with ſparkling eyes, and roſy 


cheeks, ſtood hanging on her apron ; wha, to mi- 
mic their mother, gave away the little treaſure 
they bad in their pockets to the beggars children; 
and then fell a- crying, becauſe ſhe would not ſuffer 
them to pull off their own ſhoes and ſtockings, to 
give to ſome that were bare-footed. 

As ſoon as ſhe had diſmiſſed her dependents, I 
offered my ſervice, and told her the diſtreſſes to 


which I muſt be expoſed, if ſhe refuſed me. She 


perceived my concern was unatfetted ; and ſeei 


* rr | 
* * 
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me young, with the bloom of health in my looks, 
(without any of that impertinent caution I expe<t- 
ed,) ſhe agreed to receive me into her ſervice. She 
then happened to want a fervant, rather to ſhare 
with her in the management of a large family, than 
to be employed in any domeſtic drudgery. know 
not why, but ſhe ſeemed pleaſed with me; and I, 
with equal content, entered my new. ſtation, with- 
out any melancholy reviews of my paſt grandeur, 
the dignity of my birth, or the delicacy of my edu- 
cation. The glorious motive for which I had re- 
ſigned the ſplendid vanities of life, gave an un- 
ſpeakable alacrity: to my mind, and filled it with 
that ineffable peace that ſprings from - conſcious vir-- 
tue. | | 


Be theſe celeſtial conſolations mine, 
And I the world, with all its pomp, reſign. 


I did not fee my new maſter til} the evening; 
when he came home, with a. train, not of beaux 
and powdered footmen, but of induſtrious honeſt 
labourers ; ſome of his own houſehold, and others 
hired by the day, whom he punctually paid at the 
cloſe of it, repcating that rule of the ſacred Scripture, 


„Thou ſhalt not fleep with the wages of an hire- 


« ling.” He is a very grave man, twice the age of 
his wife: a perſon of great prudence and unblemiſh- 
ed honeſty; very hoſpitable to ſtrangers, as gentle 
and compaſhonate to his ſervants: country-buiineſs 
is his great delight, in the management of which 
Heaven has bleſſed him with uninterrupted proſperity, 
and valt increaſe, - | | + | 
The farm-houſe is, indeed, ſomewhat antique, but 
ſpacious and pleaſant. A more agreeable ſituation 
cannot be imagined, nor a greater yariety of ſylvan 
ſcencs deſcribed in poetry, unleſs Mr. Thomſon's 
Spring and Summer Seaſons could rife in one in- 
chanting proſpect. The wide landſcape round is 


* 


all my maſter's property; bis nowy flocks are 
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ranging on the hills, his grazing herds lowi 
through the plains : the mountains are crowned wi 
the great Creator's bounty, and the vallies made vo- 
cal with his praiſes. Fe 
Theſe ſcenes of innocence and plenty bring back 
the patriarchal ages to my view, and give me a ſort 
of pious pleaſure. Methinks 1 fee the plains of 
Mamre, covered with the wealthy Hebrews flocks 
and herds; or, ſhifting the feene for the fruitful 
fields of Haran, the beauteous Rachel following 
her fleecy charge, ſeems to come in view. Boaz 
and his reapers appeared to my fancy, in the jovial 
month of harveſt. In that chearful ſeaſon, here 
was no wild riot, no rude intemperance : nothing 
but harmleſs merriment appeared among any of 
my maſter's domeſtics. As foon as Nom enter his 
ſervice, he gives them a Bible, and The Practice of 
Piety ; with ſtrict orders, that they appear con- 
ſtantly on the Lord's-day at the public worſhip, un- 
leſs they have ſuch an excuſe as they dare carry to 
the laſt tribunal. | my | 
It will not be incredible to one of your piety, 
that I can make myſelf eaſy, in a way of life fo di 
ferent from the gaieties of à court, to which T 
have been inured. I am not only eaſy, but rea 
happy. My miſtreſs, who has a ſweetneſs of tem- 
per not to be 0 is fond of me ! and leaves 
me, not to be idle, but, which is much better, to 
chuſe my own employment. You know my ſtature 
is above the common height; and ſince I came here, 
I am rather grown taller, and ſomewhat more 
plump; ſo that a little buſineſs does me no manner 
of harm. 1 | 5 
I have entirely put off the fine lady, and all my 
court airs. I have almoſt forgot I am an Earl's 
daughter; and ſhould ſtart at the bund of Lady 
Frances. Inſtead of that, I am plain Rofalinda, 
without any other appellation, but what the gentle 
ſwains now and then give me, of a handſome laſs, 
9 or 
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or a proper damſel; with which I am infinitely bet- 
ter pleaſed, than when I was an angel, or a goddeſs, 
and impiouſly addreſſed in the ſtrains of adoration, 


If ever I return to the modiſh world, I muſt learn 


to dance again, having perfectly forgot to make m 
honours. have made but one courtcſy ſince i 
came here, and that was to a ſquire; who, becauſe 
it was ſomething low, and not finiſhed in the twink- 
ling of an eye, catched me by the hand, verily be- 
lieving I was ſinking to the ground in a fainting-fit. 
Jam not turned Quaker; but I have laid aid, all 
ceremony, and call every body in the village b 

their Chriſtian names; except my maſter and wil 
treſs, and the parſon of the pariſh z whom I cannot 


paſs by without telling you, he is a man of exem- 


plary piety, of univerſal charity, and a great bleſſing 


to this ** 


My ſplendid diſtinction of being the head ſervant, 


as it gives me a pretence to keep my diſtance, and 
to be as reſerved as I think fit, ſo it frees me from 


any drudgery but what is of my own choice; the 
worſt of which is, rubbing +a long oaken table, that 
graces the hall, and is kept as bright as a looking- 
2 My Saturday's work, is dreſſing four or hve 


ſpacious chimnizs with pionies, hoilyoaks, or branches 


of bays. Some part of my time, (and that the moſt 
delightful) is ſpent in rambling the fields with my 
maſter's children, the pretty boy and girl I men- 
tioned. While they are following their litile ſports, 
I give up my thoughts to ſome innocent reverie, or 
pious meditation ; to this the view of the fair crea- 


tion invites me. Here the preſent Deity feems to chal- 


lenge a natural homage, whilz he cheers me in the 


| glory of the ſun, refreſhes me in the fragrant breeze, is 


eauty in the flowers of the field, and harmony in 
the nightingale's voice, With a fort of ecſtaſy, I 


repeat Milton's morning-hymn, to which the Italian 
_ tranſlation gives new lite and muſic. 


Olorioſe 
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Glorioſe opre tue tutte ſon queſte 
Padre del bene omnipotente; E' tuo 
Queſto compoſto univerſal, cotanto 

A mervigla bello; or qual ſarui 
Oggetto di ſtupor, tu ſteſſo 

Ineffabl , . . . . 


But I am not always in the ſublime : I ſometimes de- 
ſcend to gather cowſlips and daiſies, or purſue ſome 
gaudy butterfly, with my pretty companions ; or 
pleaſe myſelf with dreſſing up their fine flaxen hair 
with tufts of flowers. 

Theſe you will think are very guiltleſs amuſe- 
ments; and if I ſhould tell you I have an amour, 
altogether as guiltleſs, dear Lady Sophia, would 
you not believe me? I ſuppoſe you will aſk me, if 
my charms have captivated the lord of the manor, 
or a juſtice of the Quorum, or the high ſheriff of 
the county. Alas! my ambition ſleeps : I ſhould 
not aim at theſe glorious conqueſts, not even in my 
beſt apparel ; and, in that, I muſt tell you, I am 
as fine as any ſhepherdeſs in an Opera. But if you 
was to ſee the gentle youth that I have the vanity to 
think ſighs for me, you would believe him ſome 
poetical form: He is ſo elegant, ſo beautifu}, that 
when he appears, the ſcene is all Arcadia; and 
(except a certain perſon with a ſtar and garter) he is 
the handſomeſt youth that ever your eyes beheld, 
Nor will you wonder, when I tell you, his deſcent 
is from a younger branch of the S.. . family, a 
race remarkable for heroes and beauties. By the 
extravagance of his anceſtors, the eſtate has been 
long ſunk to about two or three hundred a-year. 
"This youth was left from his infancy to the care of 
a grandmother, and bred as well as her narrow 
| | fortune 

* Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good 
Almigtity ! thine this univerſal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair; thyfelf- how wondrous then! 
Vnſpeakable. .'.. . . * 5 
MiLrox's Pat avis Loser, book v. I. 158. 
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fortune would allow: But it is eaſy to perceivęe, he 
owes nothing but to Nature, which has given, him 
every advantage, without the vices of a polite educa- 
tion. He is about my own age, hardly turned of 
nineteen, When I firſt ſaw him, he was ſitting un- 
der a ſhady beech, with an Engliſh Paſtor Fido in. 
his hand ; he appeared like another Adonis, in the 
ſofteſt bloom of life. I cannot deſcribe him better 
than in the following verſes, writ by Lady B.... 5, 
on another object. 


His faultleſs ſhape appear'd with ev'ry grace; 
While beauty fat triumphant in his face: 

His hair, the paleſt brown, in ringlets flow'd, . 
And charms beyond the. reach of art beſftow'd : 
His forghead white as: ſnow, his radiant eyes 
The bright celeſtial blue that paints the ſkies : 
A guiltleſs bluſh his blooming. cheeks diſcloſe, 
The native tincture of an opening, roſe: 

His aſpect open, artleſs, and ſerene, 

Reveal'd the ſpotleſs mind that dwelt within. 


In this perfection of youthful; charms, he bas all: 
that, modeſty. that riſes from a delicacy of thought, 
and a conſtant, fear of offending. I am fo demure 
and reſerved, that he has not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
my partiality for him; nor. dares diſcover his own 
for me, though he believes his-ſtation ſp ſuperior to: 
mine. He looks and ſighs, but is as filent as your 
great-grandfather's buito that ſtands on his monu- | 
ment. I am indeed a very great prude and never: 1 
gave him an opportunity to ſpeak on this ſubject; J 
but if I ſhould, the attempt would infallibly ſuffo- 
cate him. He lately brought me a baſket of flowers 
from. a little neat garden of his grandmother's ; but 
he ſtopd ſo long in ſuſpenſe, with the baſket in his 
bands, that I feared the fragrant bloſſoms would. 
bave been withered before he could come to a reſo- 
lution tg let me have them. | * 
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He would certainly- have preſented them to the 
Queen with more aſſurance, and a better grace, 
had he been received with thoſe propitious ſmiles, 
which never fail to encourage modeſt virtue, and 
ſcatter every human care, | 


Ros ALINDA. 


LETTER II. 


To Lady SorhiA, from the ſame. 


N O T bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 
were ever more welcome, dear Lady Sophia, 
than your letter to me. Nothing can be more 
ſolemn than the profeſſion. of _ friendſhip, nor 
more agreeable than raillery on my gallant. 
He — be, as you e jen ge Count Gabalis's 
Sylph's, or ſome gentle ſpirit of the vale, propitiqus 
to virtuous lovers; or-of the number of the fylvan 
Genii, with- whom he ſeems to converſe more than 
with any thing of human race. I have ſeldom feen 
him, but either walking in ſome verdant inclofure 
under a hedge-row or thady trees, or fitting with a 
flute in his Rand, by ſome purling rivulet, mimick- 
ing the nightingale's penſive note; while the. melt- 
ing mulic glides along the ſtream, and echoes 
through. the. lowery d: ſe. In one of my rambles 
with my little miſtreſs, I followed the courſe of a 
pow caſcade, which fell from an eaſy deſcent, and 
ed me to a natural bower of trees, whoſe branches 
mingling. at the top, formed. a lofty arch, and ex- 
cluded the noon-day's ſultry beams. I entered the 
filent retreat, with as much veneration as if it had 
been ſacred to ſome inviſible power. But how great 
was my ſurpriſe, when I ſaw the lovely youth re- 
clined on a moſſy. bank, loſt in downy fleep ! The 
verdant couch was eanopied over with ivy, twining 
with honeyſuckles, 


Never 
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Never did any thing human appear fo beautiful ! 
A bluſh, like the roſy morning, painted his face, 
While ſmiles of peace, and conſcious innocence 
ſcemed to bleſs the golden ſlumber. I gazed for a 
few moments with the ſame guiltleſs delight as an 
rexcvam being would inſpire, and then ſoftly with- 

ew, 

If he is, as you flatter me, ſome bright inhabi- 
tant of the air, the purity of my paſhon is ver 
agreeable to a lover of that kind. It is a harmleſs 
lambent flame, that plays about my heart, and 

ives me no manner of uncaſlineſs ; it is ſuch a 

Ctity of affection, as neither interrupts nor pro- 
fanes my devotion ; it has ſomething more than the 
tenderneſs of friendſhip, and leſs + for the warmth 
and violence of paſſion ; and ſeems like the dictates 
of guiltleſs nature, to ſoften- the fatigue of my new 
{tation, 

Theſe refinements, Lady Sophia, will, I fear, be 
a little incredible to you, who are dazzled with the 
luſtre of a duke's coronet, and: have placed your af- 
fections on mortal charms. 

. IT am come now to the ſerious part of your letter. 
I know that religion is the governing principle of 
your actions; which makes me the more ſurpriſe 
that you ſhould perſuade me to put myſelf on the 
hazard of a ſecond trial. Are you ſure that nei- 
ther the flattery nor threatenings of my father will 
prevail with me to renounce the reformed religion, 
and perjure myſelf, by giving my vows to a man 
my ſoul deteſts ? Do you think the ſparks of vanity 
and ambition extinguiſhed in my breaſt ? that 
greatneſs and pleaſure have no charms ? or that the 
tender affection I have for my father will ever be 
effaced ? Oh | Lady Sophia, if you knew the anguiſh 
it coſt me, to break through theſe ſoft, theſe power- 
ful engagements, you would not perſuade me to quit 
this peaceful retreat, and put the event on another 
trial, 

Your 
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Your care for me ſeems confincd to this world, 
whatever becomes of mein the next. Could you 
meet me again ſhining in the drawing-room, or 
ſparkling in the ring, it would perhaps content you ; 
though 1 never glittered among the ſtars, nor was 
admitted into the celeſtial afſemblies. If I loſt the 
mulic of the ſpheres, I ſuppoſe your heart would be 
at reſt, could I once more hear the tranſporting ſound 
of © 4's-& 4s a Title, and be reſtored to my loſt dignity. 
And yet the poſſeſſion of theſe privileges never put me 
in an ecſtaſy ; nor can I help fancying, Roſalinda 
has as muſical a ſound as Lady Frances. I never 
found a ſpell in thoſe Right Honourable ſyllables for 
an aching head 'or an heavy heart. My Ladyſhip 
finds as great ſatisfaction in ranging a ſet of Delf 
diſhes on a free-{tone chimney-piece, as ever I had in 
diſpoſing my fine china on an Indian cabinet, 

A clean cambric cap, and an holland gown, 
wrought with natural flowers, is the top of my 
finery ; in which I like myſelf as well, and think 
look as handſome, as when I was dreſſed in bro- 
cades and jewels for a birth-night. Indeed, that 
happy occaſion always gave an alacrity to m 
thoughts, and carried me through the glorious toil 
with pleaſure, But I have a mind as eaſy and in- 
nocent now, as when burthened with thoſe coſtly 
ornaments : a red crofs-knot, a glaſs necklace, and 
flowers in my boſom, are the ouly uſeleſs parts of 
my dreſs ; which is either the gift of Nature, or 
honeſtly paid for ; in which I am a thouſand times 
more happy, than I ſhould be in borrowed finery, 
at the expence of ſome induſtrious trader's ruin, and 
that of his whole family, 

You find, Lady Sophia, I am very well at eaſe, 
and enjoy a perfect tranquillity, in this humble fta- 
tion. It was a principle truly rational and divine, 
that induced me io give u, all the ſplendid diſtinc- 
tions of my birth, the eaſe and delicacy to which I 
had been accuſtomed, rather than baſely deny thoſe 


ſacred 
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| ſacred truths, to which my ſoul religiouſly aſſented, 


and whoſe divine articles ſome of my glorious anceſ- 
tors have ſigned with their blood. 

-Inſtead of looking back with -regret on my paſt 
grandeur, the reſignation gives-me a taſte of celeſtial 
joy; the ' ſongs of angels could not ſooth me with 
ſofter harmony, than what reſults from the ſecret ap- 
probation of my own reaſon; and while all within 
is peaceful and ſerene, whether I am in a palace or 
cottage, my happineſs is ſecure. 


RosALINDA, 


LETTER III. 
To Lady SoPHIA, from the ſame. 
YOUR advice, dear Lady Sophia, is, without 
q 


ueſtion, well meant; but I dare not follow it. 
My father is ſo far from relenting, that I have had 
intelligence fince I came here, that he has ſworn by 
all that is holy, unleſs I will marry Count Altamont, 
and embrace the Romiſh religion, he will ſettle his 
Whole eſtate on ſome monaſtery at his deceaſe. 

This was what I expected; and I am ſure you 
will not perſuade me to renounce Heaven, and 
damn mylelf, for the ſordid purchaſe of eighty 
thouſand pounds; nor would you conſiderately ad- 
viſe me, to hazard a celeſtial advancement for a 
gilded coronet, or prefer the flattery of miſtaken 
mortals to the approbation of angels. They have 
been witneſſes of my pious vows ; and ſhould I 
violate my faith, and turn apoſtate to heaven, thoſe 
miniſters of light would bring in their awtul evi- 
dence, and ſtand my accuſers at the laſt dreadful 
tribunal. And can you in earneſt think it the effect 
of wiſdom and juſt reflection, to dare the menaces 
of divine juſtice, rather than incur my father's 
-unmerited reſentment ? Such I muſt term it, having 


found his affections entirely alienated before I left 


3 him. 
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him. There is full evidence he was pleaſed with my 
flight, and takes no thought of making any inquiry 
about it. | | 
But Heaven can witneſs with what reluctance I 

have torn myſelf. from the ſight of this unnatural 
parent? what anguiſh, what pangs of affection it 
coſt me! This was the moſt difficult part cog 
conqueſt, The delicacy and ſoftneſs to which 
had been inured, the eclat of birth and quality, 
reputation, and eſteem of my friends, I reſigned 
with ſome degree of fortitude, But here Nature with 
ſpecious arguments oppoſed, and had triumphed in 
my perdition, unaſſiſted by the ſacred oracles. Lo 
them I applied in this perplexity ; and receiyed aid 
from the heavenly illumination. Here I found it 
by the eternal truth determined... . He that 
« Foves father or mother more than me, is not wor- 
„ thy of me.” I worſhipped, and obeyed the ce- 
leſtial dictates. 628 

This was no raſh inconſiderate action, but the 
effect of reaſon and deſign. After having counted 
the coſt, I found the odds to be infinite; the damage 
was * the recompenſe unlimited and im- 
menſe. 


Tis finiſh'd now, the great deciding part; | 
The world's ſubdu'd, and Heav'n has all my heart. 
Earth's gaudy ſhews, and pomp of -courts, adieu! 
For ever now I turn my eyes from you, 


What can the world, what can the artifice of 
hell propoſe, to tempt me to relinquiſh my choice |! 
What could they lay in the balance againſt the 
ſovereign good ? What could they offer as an 
equivalent to the favour of the infinite Divinity, 
who ſmiles enlighten the realms of Joy, and fill the 
celeſtial inhabitants with unutterable ecſtaſy! ) 
Aſk thoſe happy ſpirits who know what the light 
of his countenance imports, what ſhould buy one 
moment's interval of their bliſs. , . . . Aſk ſome 


. radiant 
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radiant cherub, amidſt his flaming raptures, at what 
price he values his cnjoyment. . . . . And when 
they have named the purchaſe, earth and hell may 
try to balance my glorious expectations. 


Pleaſure would court in vain, and beauty ſmile, 

Glory in vain my wiſhes would beguile ; 

The perſecutor's rage I would not fear! 

Let Death in ev'ry horrid form appear, 

And with his keeneſt darts my breaſt aſſail! 
When breath and ev'ry vital ſpring ſhall fail, 

This ſacred flame on brighter wings ſhall riſe, 

And uncxtinguiſh'd reach its native ſkics. 


A thouſand times bleſſed be that propitious power, 
who from the plenitude of bliſs, and the higheſt ex- 
altation of glory, deſcended to low mortality ; and, 
by his own great example and ſufferings, animated 
my breaſt with this divine fortitude, and marked a 
way to victory and immortal honour. How ſincerely 
I have followed the heavenly illumination, my wit- 
neſs is within, and my record on high. | 

My father, I know, is Wore, 755 and has cut 
me off from his paternal care, and all the privileges 
of my birth ; but while I look forward to the bright 
recompence prepared for ſuffering virtue, this loſs 
fits lightly on my ſoul. 

Bur friendſhip with a ſtronger force detains me. 
Here my ſoul is in ſuſpenſe. . . ... Dear Lady So- 
phia, how ſhall I ſpeak my laſt adieu? I feel the 
pangs of ſeparation, and anguiſh beyond all the em- 
phaſis of human language to utter. . . . . Adieu | 
we muſt meet no more, till the courſe of nature is 
diſſolved, and the ſun has meaſured his laſt radiant 
Circle round the ſkies, br 

| Ros ALINDA. 
See the ſcquel of this ſtory in Letter I, Part III. 
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LETTER IF. 
To LAURINDA, 


OIN with me, dear Laurinda, in thanking Hea- 
Y yen, that I am once more returned to the man- 

ſion- ſeat of my forefathers; for had I ſtaid much 
longer in London, I had certainly left my wits there. 
Would you believe that my ſerious retired temper 
could find charms in a multitude, or my heart be 
held captive in the ſplendid circle of a blue garter ! 
that I, who have been uſed to view the ſtars which 

littered over my head in a clear night, ſhould be 
— 2 with the luſtre of an embroidered one | 
and yet all this has befallen me. I was the other 
day making a viſit to Cleomira, when the Duke of 
- « + + »'$ Chariot, with three laced footmen behind 
it, {topped at the door. I was at the window, and 
ſaw him alight. He is really a handſome man; 
but his charms were extremely increaſed by the 
pomp which ſurrounded him; the reſpectful awe 
with which his attendants approached him, height- 
cned the majeſty of his appearance. His legs were 
formed into the exacteſt ſymmetry by the magni- 
ficent clocks of his ſtockings. The deference which 


was paid him at his firſt coming into the room, 


taught me to look upon him as ſomething above 
the race of mortals which I. had been uſed to con- 
verſe with. When I had time to conſider his face, 
I found it received a much greater addition from a 
fair wig loaded with powder, than it could have 
done from artleſs ringlets of the moſt lovely hair, 
After he had fat a little, he aſked Cleomira to go 
with ham to his houſe, to fee a fine ſet of hangings 
which were juſt come over from the Gobelins. -She 
excuſed herſelf, as being obliged to ſtay and enter- 
tain me: but he aſked me to be of the party; and 
as ſoon as Cleomira's coach was ready, we all went 

= together, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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together. But if I was charmed with the ſparkling 
Chariot and embroidered coat, I was enchanted with 
the houſe, The lofty roofs, the painted ſtair-caſe, 
and gilded wainſcot, {truck me with a nleafure I 
had never felt. However, it was an unquiet joy, 
and I longed to be at home; for I thought myſelf 
in a dangerous ſituation. As ſoon as Cleomira had 
fet me down at my lodgings, I immediately ſet 
2bout packing up my things; and the very next 
morning, ' in the height of my ecſtaſy, left London 
and all its pomp behind mc. But how are either 
my eyes or every object altered ſince I have been 
abſent ! The houſe uſed to appear a handſome an- 
cient building, but now I find it only a Gothic heap 
of ſtone; the ceilings are fo low, that I am afraid 
of knocking my brains out; and the entry ſo nar- 
row, that it I ſhould meet any body, I ſhould cer- 
tainly run back again, for fear of being ſqueezed 
againſt the wall in endeavouring to paſs. I want to 
pull down the venerable pictures of my anceſtors, 
becauſe they were not painted in Italy. The bow- 
windows terrify me, and muſt be changed into Ve- 
netian ones; for there is no bearing the light 
which ftrikes through ſo unfaſhionable a piece of 
architecture. The roſy daughters of the neigh- 
bouring *ſquires, are become in my eyes aukward 
res, and there is ſomething ſo ungenteel and 
coarſe in ſuch an exuberance of health, that I can- 
not bear to look at them. The young men of the 
village appear downright bumpkins; and I cannot 
perceive any beauty in the chearful bloom of their 
countenances, or juſt proportion of their ſhape, 
through the melancholy diſguiſe of unpowdered 
locks, and plain broad-cloth apparel. If we 
talk to me, I am amazed how a man has the aſ- 
ſurance to open his mouth any where, who has not 
a right to ſpcak in the houſe of Peers; and can never 
comprehend how any thing worth 9 = 
can enter into a head which was never circled with 2 
3 a Coronet. 
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a coronet. Sentences which are uttered by plain 
Cleon, have no force; though perhaps the ſame 
words would have all the charms of eloquence, if 
pronounced by an earl. 

You ſee I am not very happy at preſent in the ſo- 
ciety of my old quaintance; but I hope this deli- 
cacy will ſoon wear off, or I ſhall not be able to be- 
have myſelf 1 among a ſet of people, with 
whom 1 have former = many happy hours. | 

Adieu, my dear Laurinda. My politeneſs will 
not leſſen, but increaſe the value I ſet upon your 
friendſhip; fince I am ſure the Beau-monde would 
approve me for being unalterably 

| Your's, &c. 
Lavinia. 


LETTER V. 


The ſequel of the flory of SYLVIA, in the third letter of 
. fir/t 4 of * Moral and Entertaining. 


To BELINDA. 
Madam, 


OUR ſuſpicions are too juſt, of the occaſion 
of my late ſickneſs. I have waited with great 
impatience for the ſatisfaRion of diſcloſing the ſe- 
crets of my ſoul to you: but my ſtrength would not 
ſooner permit me to give you this proof of my obe- 
dience to your commands, and the confidence 1 have 
in your fidelity. | 
hy was I formed with theſe ſoft inclinations, 
this fatal propenſity to love! How happy are you, 
who, amidſt the gayeſt advantages of youth and 
fortune, can act with ſuch a graceful regularity, and 
overn your paſſions with an abſolute command, free 


from thoſe tender emotions which interrupt the feli- 


cy of my life. 

ſpent the laſt winter in the country with my fa- 

ther, whoſe pious inſtructions, confirmed by his own 
| H 2 practice, 
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practice, directed me to a refined and immortal hap- 
pineſs: nor could any invitations from the Comtelle 
de R.. . ., nor all my brother's importunity, 
prevail with me to quit a retirement, where I found 
ſo much peace and unmoleſted tranquillity. My cri- 
minal paſſion for Monſieur le Comte , ... . ſeemed 
perfectly extinguiſhed, and gave place to a nobler 
attachment: — had. all my vows, thither with 
a divine ambition my ſoul aſpired. This ſacred 
ardour, like incenſe, mingled with the-morning fra- 
grance, and cheered the evening ſhades; the whiſper- 
ing brooks and ſylvan retreats witnefled to the hea- 
venly flame; where, in language like this, I often 
addrefled the inviſible, but preſent Divinity. 

« O thou, whom unſeen I love! tell me by what 
6 owe influence thou doſt attract my deſires ? 
«© Theſe eyes have never ſeen thy lovely face, no 
« accent of thy voice has reached my ear; and yet 
« thou art more intimate to my ſoul than any of 
the objects of ſenſe. To thee I tell my inmoſt 
care, and open every grief; while ſome heavenly 
“ gale diſpels the gloom, and breathes eternal peace 
and fragrance on my ſoul. 


Not bleſs'd Arabia, when her ſpices flow, 

«© And load the weſtern breezes with their ſpoils, 
4 Ts half ſo ſweet; nor half fo ſweet the breath 
«« Of op'ning roſcs, when the dewy morn 

« Renews the garden's pride, while the glad ſun 
« Calls out the blooming life of ev'ry flower, 


« My wiſhes fly beyond the bounds of this low 
<« creation, and terminate in thee, the ſpring of 
« freſh and ever-blooming joys. ?Tis thee, ab- 
« ſtractly thee, oh — 2 beauty, that I love 
« not as the miſer loves his wealth, or the ambitious 
« his grandeur; not as the libertine loves his plea- 
« ſure, or the generous man his friend: "theſe are 
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« flat ſimilitudes, and would profane the ſacred 


** ardour ; but thou can't read the unutterable 


« thought, 
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thought, and explain the ſecret meaning of my 
Pwr, Search _ inmoſt receſſes; a if ? m5 
« fiadeſt any competitor - there, remove the darling 
. vanĩity, and. blot every name but. thine from my 

« heart,”” 

In. this elevation, my dear Belinda, would. you 
not think me ſecure from mortal charms? Could 
one of your equal temper conceive. there was ſuch 
an eaſy tranſition front devotion to love, . . mere 
earthly love | Would the moſt uncharitable perſon 
in the world have: ſaid, that from this ſublime ſitu- 
ation, I ſhould, in a few moments, quit the ſkies, - 
and bid the angels farewell! ä 

But ſuch was the event. My brother coming 
haſtily to me into the garden, where I was walking, 
told me the Comte de R.. .. intended him the 
honour of a viſit, and would be with us the next 
morning. He left me immediately, without obſerv- 
ing the conſternation I was in, or giving himſelf any 
trouble about my panic or vapours. 

I knew not what nor where I was. The celeſtial 
ſcenes that had juſt before engaged my contempla- 
tion, vaniſhed ; the heavens were no more; para- 
diſe, with all its glories, diſappeared- like a fairy 
viſion; my flight was finithed, and I ſunk to love 
mortality again. I aſked myſelf, If I were aſleep or 
awake, in my right ſenſ:s or out of my wits ? whe- 
ther I really knew my own name, and was indeed 
the happy perſon, that, a few minutes before, had 
looked with indifference, or contempt, on all the gay 
allurements of the world? In this confuſion I ſtood 
as if I had been fixed to the place by a ſpell, till my 
father ſent for me, to conſult about ſome family- 
affairs, as he had always done ſince my mother's 
death. 

-The Comte's viſit was wholly intended to my 
brother. They were engaged in the moſt perfect 
friendſhip, founded on reſembling virtues, and an 
equal abhorrence of every kind of vice. It was a 


3 full 
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full year fince J had ſeen him: It was probable he 
never ſuſpected my folly, nor once imagined the 
cauſe of my retirement; this yielded me ſome fatif- 
faction, and gave me hopes I ſhould conceal my 
guilty paſſion. 

But. I was undeceived the moment the lovely 
youth arrived. An innate grandeur gave a dignity 
to his mien; the ſplendor of virtue brightened his 
aſpect; there was ſomething in his whole behaviour 
ſo benign and engaging, that I found it impoſſible 
to reſiſt the ſoſt 4 an. Haw the pleaſing delirium 
entirely poſſeſſed me, and I betrayed myſelf by a 
thouſand inadvertencies. However, I had ſome. 
pauſes of diſcretion, and ſtarted with horror at m 
own injuſtice; my ſoul was full of anxiety, to think 
how I ſhould bear this inward ſtruggle for the ſeven 
or eight days which the Comte intended to ſtay, the 
firſt of which was not yet paſt. | 

- The ſummer was now in its pride; and as ſoon 
as the evening made walking pleaſant, my brother 
conducted his agreeable — through a variety of 
charming walks to an artificial grotto. The top was 
round and lofty, painted with a beautiful ſky, 
hung with a great number of little cryſtal ſconces 
formed like ftars; in the midſt there was placed one 
larger than the reſt, ſhaped like a creſcent. The 
{ides of this fine cavity were rock-work, adorned with 
Branches of coral, mother-of-pearl, and a great 
variety of counterfeit gems, ſparkling among the 
well-imitated cliffs of marble. It was paved in 
flowers with a kind of moſaic work | the ſeats were 
ſhaped like little banks covered with green velvet 
inſtead of moſs. In this inchanting retreat a ſupper 
was ordered, attended with an exquiſite concert of 
voices and inſtruments; Milton's morning hymn 
was ſung, and ſeveral of the ſolemneſt Italian com- 

fures. The whole performance was noble and 
pathetic, while the gardens and groves around re- 
turned a thouſand foft mclodious echoes. 1 
is 
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This grave muſic was exactly ſuited to the 
charming ſtranger's genius; and yet through the 
whole evening, never did any thing appear ſo ab- 
ſtract, ſo liſtleſs, and fo inattentive. As ſoon as the 
entertainment was over, and the company with- 
drawn, (except my brother), he begged to be ex- 
cuſed from ſtaying a week, as he deſigned, and that 
he might be ſuffered to return the next morning; 
which after ſome apologies on both ſides, was agreed. 

I was fo ill in the morning, that it prevented my 
ſeeing the Comte; who could not but diſcover the. 
unhappy conqueſt he had made, and 8 left 
us ſo ſuddenly, to free me from ſuch a criminal per- 
plexitys or to ſtifle the ſame kindling guilt in his 
own breaſt, This laſt was what my — be- 
lieved, and thought it as glorious an inſtance of 
virtue and friend{hip, as it was poſſible for a man in 
the warmth of you paſſion to give. | 

Whatever it was, my diſorder increaſed, till it 
came to a dangerous fever. Death was now in 
view; my tender cares, and fancied diſtreſſes, were 
loſt in a more important concern; the little amuſe- 
ments of the world vaniſhed like dreams; a hover- 
ing miſt veiled the face of Nature, and darkened all 
its beauty; nor could any ſound of Joy cheer the 
fullen hours. I was on the confines of the grave, 
entering the habitations of the dead. This proſpect 


had a ſolemnity in it, beyond whatever I conceived 
in the hours of health. 


Think, vain fond heart, when on the ſteep. 

Of that tremendous awful deep, 
Eternity, in ſad ſuſpenſe I ſtood, 

How all my trifling hopes and fears, 

My ſenſeleſs joys and idle tears, p 

Vaniſh'd at proſpe& of the frightful flood! 
I ſtood ſhivering on the brink, looking forward 
with a dreadful curioſity: all before me was hid in 
darkneſs, and impenetrable ſecrecy: the great expe- 
| H 4 riment 
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riment was untried, the region of ſpirits ſtrange and 
unknown : it was yet perhaps, an uncertainty, on 


which my hopes depended: the grand queſtion, 


whether J ſhould be happy or miſerable for ever, 


was yet undecided: I was itartled at a mere poſſibi- 


lity of being ſhut out of the ſtarry courts, and ex- 
cluded from the- illuſtrious aſſembly of happy im- 
mortals, 


Indeed I had no intervals of deſpair ; my hopes 
and fears were equally. balanced. No allowed or 


unrepented crime preſſed my ſoul, Virtue had been 
my early, my deliberate choice, the ſuperior deſign 
and governing ſpring of all my conduct. I hope I 
had made ſome preparation for death, and had often 
meditated on the Ericus ſubject; but it was in the 
hours of perfect health and vivacity: I had never be- 


fore groaned on a ſick bed; theſe folemnities were new 


and infinitely more awful than I had ever conceived. 
Death threatened me now at a diſadvantage, in 

a criſis of folly, An unuſual diſorder of mind, 

ſickneſs and pain, gave every thing a gloomy aſpect, 


and heightened even natural frailties into the-blackeft 


guilt; while the grifly monarch ſtood infulting before 
me, and drew his ſable curtains round my bed. But 
a ſuperior Power reſcued me from his ravenous jaws, 

and bid me live to ſpeak my great Deliverer's praiſe, 
This ſickneſs has given me another ſet of thoughts. 
My apprehenſions of dying are as different from what 
they were beſore, as the evidence of waking certain- 
ties are from the airy illuſions of a dream. My 
notions were once very gay and romantic ; I fancied 
I ſhould take my final leave of the world with an 
exceeding good grace, and bid adicu very ſedately 
to all the vanities beneath the ſun. Lill it came 
to a trial, I was for making my exit in the full 
bloom of youth, and quitting the ſtage in the moſt 
becoming manner. While the fatal moment ap- 
peared at a diſtance, I was delighted with ſuch 
images of mortality as the author of the 1 
VETries 
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verſes [has deſcribed; and: with great gaiety repeated. 
theſe lines. ä 
Indulgent death, prepare thy gentle dart, 

To ſtrike a willing and unguarded heart! 

Where are thy dreadful looks, and gloomy train? 
Fantaſtic mortals all theſe terrors feign. 

Thou haſt an angel's ſmile, and heav'nly grace! , 
I find tranſporting beauties in thy face, q 
And yield, unforc'd, unto thy cold embrace. f 
I ceme a joyful captive to. thy. arms ;. 

This moment has for me ten thouſand charms. . 

For thee all human things I here reſign: ; 


My ſpotleſs faith and virgin. vows are thine, 


Myrtillo's ſighs, and Sylvia's tears, in vain: 

In theſe dull regions would, my. ſoul, retain,: 
Forbear your fruitleſs grief; I go to prove 
Unbounded pleaſures, and immortal love. 
Oh, let me, unmoleſted, cloſe my eyes; 
We'll meet again. in vonder bliſsful fkies !' 

Young virgins, haſte, a flow'ry wreath prepare, 
And dreſs with guiltleſs ornaments my hair; 
Adorn me with the ſummer's painted pride, 

And lay the veſtments of the dead aſide :. 

Nor let a penſive look or mournful tear, 

To cloud the luſtre of your eyes appear: 

Each nymph be-dreſs'd in robes of ſpotleſs white, 
The foldings ſtreaming far with ſilver light; 

Let ſmiles on all your lovely faces ſhine, 

Nor at my glorious deſtiny repine: 

With decent joy conduct mo to the tomb, 

And hang your garlands round. my ſolitary room. 

This is to expire in heroes, to give up the ghoſt 
with a poetical decorum, and. to be interred a-la- 
mode d' Arcadia. Such: ſentiments as theſe wx 
pleaſingly amuſe the ming: in the hours of healt 
and ſerenity; but it —_— ſtrength lunsrid 

5. 2 
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to all human fortitude to ſupport the ſoul in the 
2gonies of ſeparation, There the aids of reaſon and 


nature fail : only a Power Divine can diſperſe the 
fatal gloom, and brighten it into celeſtial day. 


This long letter is owing to your own curioſity, 


and muſt be the excuſe of, 


Madam, 
Your's, &c. 
DYLVIA, 
| LETTER VI. 
To LETICIA; giving an account of the death of 
AMANDA. 888 


AM juſt returned from paying my laſt ceremony 


to the remains of the late beautiful Amanda. The 
ſurpriſing ſtate in which for ſeveral weeks the corpſe 


lay, the richneſs of the coffin, or the pomp with 


which ſhe was interred, could no way diſguiſe from 


my thoughts the melancholy circumſtances that at- 


tended the laſt ſcene of her life. I never think of 
the manner of her death, but a thouſand terrors 
riſe in my imagination, to reproach me for joining 
with the reſt of her flatterers, in concealing her 
danger, and ſoothing her with hopes of recovery, till 
death convinced ker of the fatal deluſion. | 

On this ſubject, I hope, you will give me leave to 
be ſerious, My youth, which you ſo often object 
againſt the gravity of my temper, is no argument in 
this caſe; the fair Amanda was ſtill younger, and 
yet, after all her bloom and vivacity, I ſaw her a 
pale and ſenſeleſs carcaſe. - *Y: 


Ho lately did this celebrated thing 
| © Shine in the box, and ſparkle in the ring! 
It is true, the mouldering clay, by a ſtately mo- 
nument, is diſtinguiſhed from vulgar duſt: Ke. 
_ : ow 


fated to endleſs miſery, or unbounded Joy | 
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how poor a conſolation is that to an immortal ſpirit, 


Vou may laugh, and in poor wild wit ridicule 
theſe ſolemn refleCtions, and lampoon me with the 
character of a faint; but, my dear Leticia, this 
mirth would be more unſcaſonable and ridiculous . 
than my morals. However, I am more charitable 
than to accuſe you of ſuch levity. 

Since you have put me, by your own. commands, 
on this melancholy account, I hope it will be for 
your advantage, when you come to act the cloſing. 
part of life. 

I told you, in my laſt letter, the accidental rea- 
ſon of being in the fame houſe with Amanda, and: 
her full reſolution not to go into the country, 
however neceflary it was for her health. No ar- 
gument could prevail with her to quit the amuſe- 
ments of the town, in whic': ſhe had always a ſhare, 
till the poſitive order of her phyſicians confined her 
from going abroad. Her 7 ct was lingering,. 
but incurable ; this, in my hearing, the doctor own- 
ed to her eldeſt ſiſter, in whoſe family ſhe was. He 
told us, that he thought two or, three months would 
be the utmoſt limits of her life ; which he begged 
might be concealed, and that we would keep her as 
cheerful as poſſible. But the natural gaiety of her 
temper prevented that care; for her buſineſs was 


to get rid of time and leiſure, She could not go 


to the maſquerade, but took care to let her ac- 
quaintance know how welcome their appearance, 
in every fantaſtic diſguiſe, would be in her own. 
apartment. She languiſhed after the delights of the 
ſtage ! but, to ſup Jy that, orders were given for 
ſome farce or comedy to be read for her diverſion. .. 
Sometimes a game at piquet paſſed away the tedious 
moments: ſhe has often kept the cards in her bands, 
till a ſwooning fit interrupted the important affair. 
This, you will think, was a pious.preparation' for 
the laſt change! a glorious manner of concluding the 
action of human life! | 


Her 
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Her beauty was as much her joy and contempla- 
tion as ever. She was exceeding pale; but there 
was a certain elegance in her features, and ſome- 
thing ſo peculiarly charming in her air, that tri- 
umphed over her indiſpoſition; and to give a fluſh 
to her complexion, ſhe had prevailed with her fiſter 
to change her window-curtains, which were yellow 
ilk, for ſome of a bright crimſon. Her toilet 
took up as much of her time as her ſtrength would 
permit; the adjuſting a becoming and modiſh un- 

fs would ſometimes ſo exhauff her ſpirits, that 
ihe was forced to pauſe, and leave the mighty taſk 
unfiniſhed, It was but two days before ſhe died, that 
ſhe ordered the molt faſhionable diſhabille to be ſent 
for from France; as if the deſigned to expire gen- 
teely, and appear polite, even in the languiſhments. 
of death. 

Her ſiſter, though many years older, under the 
influence of the fame unhappy education, indulged 
the vanity of her inclination in every punéf fie. 
Whatever was the conſequence, the dying fair muſt 
1 diverted from every thing that was reaſonable and 
erious. One would wonder her invention could find. 
fuch a ſeries of impertinencies. Monkeys, parrots, 
buffoons, foft muſic, and tender ſongs, were always 
ready to entertain Gor little interval of. eaſe or 
ſtrength the poor unthinking patient had. 

'This to me was the moſt melancholy ſcene in the- 
world. I have forced a ſmile, when my Renee has been 
mwardly bleeding with grief and compaſſion. Not a. 
day paſt, but, with tears ſtreaming from my eyes, I. 
importuned Marina to let. her ſiſter know-her danger, 
and to ſend for a neighbouring clergyman, . of great 
ptety, ſometimes to pray with her, and, 2 to- 
acquaint her ſhe was not immortal; that it was 
poſſi. ble for her to die, as well as other people. 

This advice ſhe rejected, as poſitively'as if I had 
ele mee: her to ſend for an executioner, to diſpatch 

r fiſter into the next world. © Then, — 

* | X 
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ſaid I, © at leaſt forbear to diſtract and hinder her 
from every ſerious reflection.“ en EYES 
* Serious reflection! my dear Amilia,” ſhe re- 
plied, „ where have you learned this cant? | How 
« long have you practiſed that faintly air? Look! 
« into the glaſs, and ſee if you can forbeat laugh- 
ing at yourſelf. Would you have me put on 
that preciſe look, and murder my ſiſter, by tel- 
ling her that ſhe has but a month to live! It 
would infallibly throw her into the agonies of 
« death. Vou cannot be ſo barbarous to give me 
« this advice. You know what effect our pious. 
4 fraud had, of putting St. Auſt in's Meditations in- 
« to her hands, inſtead of Otway's Plays ; the ac- 
« cidental opening it at a meditation on death, had 
« almoſt thrown her into a convulſion. But this,“ 
continued ſhe, “ is the effect of your ſtrange no- 
« tions, Yow repreſent the Supreme Being in ſuch. 
« a gloomy view, that it makes you perfectly ſu- 
« perſtitious, My thoughts, I confeſs, are more 
« lightfome and free; 1 believe the mereies of 
« Heaven unbounded, and that there is nothing in. 
« theſe little gaieties offenſive to-God, or injurious 
« to man, Nor indeed is a future ſtate of puniſh= 
« ment any part of. my creed. I make no queſtion 
« but. my ftſter will be inſenſible or happy when- 
« ever ſhe dies, and it ſhall be my buſineſs to make 
her ſo the ſhort ſpace ſhe has to live, which may. 
« be a month or two longer, by the doctor's con- 
jectures the laſt viſit he made. Come, added. 
ſhe, © you muſt. go with me, and endeavour to 
« divert her; but pray put off that ſanctiſied aſpect, 
« and try to look x little more like an inhabitant of 
„ this world.” 
I could not refuſe attending her to Amanda's apart- 
ment; whom we found in a muſing melancholy 
ſture; which, to divert, Marina told her, ſhe 
ked exceeding well, and nothing could be more 
gentcel. than the diſhabille in which ſhe * 
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This a little brightened the chagrin of her viſage, 
and made her ſomething attentive to the pranks of 
a new monkey, which her page had juſt introduced 
to divert his fair miſtreſs; who, in the midſt of the 
recreation, was ſeized with a fainting fit, ſunk back 
in an eaſy chair, and after a few hours convulſive 
pangs, gave up the ghoſt. | 
'I have been fo particular in this account, in 
hopes it will have a laſting influence on your con- 
duct; and, by being faithful to my living friend, I 
may atone, if poflible, for my inſincerity to the 
dead. I have a thouſand and a thouſand times re- 
roached myſelf, for not letting Amanda plain! 
ow her danger, leaving the event to Heaven. i 
am convinced it was my duty, in ſpite of all the 
falſe rules by which the friendſhip of the world is 
uided. | 
1 Theſe two ſiſters had the misfortune, in their 
early years, to loſe their mother, and were left to 
the conduct of a father, who made it his pride to 
think and live freely. He looked on all religion as 
ſtate-policy, and put the Bible and Alcoran on a 
level. With theſe principles he perverted his 
daughters ininds ; and, except obſerving the ſtrict- 
eſt 9: of honour and reputation, they were go- 
verned by no rule but their caprice, and the 
faſhions of the age. Thus they ſaw their father 
live, and thus they ſaw him die, entirely negligent 
and thoughtleſs of any thing beyond the bat of 
human life. Inſtead of prayers and pious medita- 
tions, one of his libertine companions read Dryden's 
tranſlation of Lucretius to him, in his laſt hours; 
while fearleſs and inſenſible he met death, and all its 
ſucceeding horrors. 
Amanda's death has made a deep impreſſion on 
my thoughts; I have bid the modiſh world adieu, 
and am now retired to my brother's country-ſeat. 
You may call it the ſpleen, but I hope it is the effect 
of juſt reaſoning, that I have never read any 2 
nee 
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ſince I came hither, but books of devotion. Mr. 
Law's excellent treatiſe of. Chriſtian Perfection has 
been inſtructive to me. The character of Miranda 
has raiſed a noble emulation in my mind, though I 
deſpair. of reaching that perfection. | 

f you make me a viſit, you will not find me en- 
gaged in cards at one-and-thirty, nor telling riddles, . 
or drawing valentines with my country-neighbours ; 
but muſing by the ſide of a gentle caſcade, or ſit- 
ting in ſome fragrant bower, liſtening to the ſongs. 
of heaven in Dr, Watt's pious numbers. 


Hark ! how beyond the narrow bounds 

Of time and ſpace they run, 

-And ſpeak in moſt majeſtic ſounds 
The godhead of the Son; 


" How on the Father's breaſt he lay, 
The darling of his ſoul, 
Infinite years before the day, 
Or heav'ns began to roll. 


And now they fink their lofty tone, | 
And milder notes they play; 1 5 Ws 
And bring th' eternal Godhead down, = 
To dwell in humble clay. | 


If this long letter ſhould give the ſpleen, I 
hope it will be your advantage. othing but that 
is the intention of, 

Madam, | 
Pour moſt humble ſervant, 
: EMILIA, 


LETTER VI. 
The anſwer to FEMILIA. 


OUR letter, I hope, will be a reſtraint on the 
reat levity of my temper. The account of 
Amanda's death will Jeave me without excuſe, if 


5594917 ſhould 
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ſhould carry my vanity ſo far, as to act the laſt part 


of life with ſo little propriety. I cannot, without 
the warmeſt gratitude to Heaven, reflect on the ad- 
vantage of: a different education and principles, 
which I hope will never be effaced from my foul. 
But, my dear Æmilia, I ſhall never be ſo good as 


u would have me, nor as I _— deſire to be. 


have yet ſome tender engagements to break, before I 
bid adieu to the world, and rank myſelf in the num- 
ber of departed ſpirits. I cannot on a ſudden con- 
tract ſuch intimacies with inviſible beings, as to aban- 
don all my material acquaintance, I deſpair of fol- 
lowing you and Miranda, who, if you were Roman 
Cathdics, are in a fair way of being canonized, as 
many a miſerable ſinner has been before you. Of 
whatever religion I am, it is certain I ſhall never be 
numbered in the ſame claſs with St. Winefrid: 

You love poetry, and it is a pleaſure to me to oblige 
you with any thing writ. on a ſubject ſo agreeable to 
your taſte, as theſe verſes inferibed-to Mrs. M. .; 
a perſon of ſtrict piety, though ſhe does not turn 
recluſe, and live in a grotto, but converſes freely 
with the polite world, and keeps an unblemiſhed 


character in it, I will leave 9 to your ſhady. 


xetreats, and murmuring brooks. 


ON SOLITUDE. 
Inſcribed to Ars. N. 2 + „ 


Ys groves, and flow'ry vales, in you we find 
The firſt unbl miſt'd. joys for man deſign'd ; 
Your charming ſcenes th' attentive mind ſupply 
With pleaſure in its nice variety. 

Nature docs here her virgin- ſmiles afford, 

And ſhews us Paradiſe again reſtor'd-; 

Our ſouls their former harmony acquire, 


And vexing care, and conſcious guilt retire. 
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Propitious Solitude, thou kind retreat 
From all the vain amuſements of the great! 
In thee alone without diſguſt, we prove 
The endleſs ſweets of innocence and love. 
Beauty and wit may find a refuge here, 
Unenvy'd even Belinda might appear; 
Each nymph would yield the unconteſted prize, 
And every ſwain pay homage to her eyes. 
Flouriſh, ye gentle ſhades and rural ſeats, 
Let endleſs verdure deck your ſoft retreats ; 
Peace dwell upon your banks, ye ſilver ſtreams, 
The Muſe's chaſte delights, and conſtant themes 
For ever you the poets breaſt inſpire 
With ſprightly joys, and wake the golden lyre. 
Retir'd in fragrant bowers, the Hebrew king 
For Pharaoh's daughter touch'd the tuneful ſtring ;.- 
The fair Egyptian's charms his ſoul poſſeſs' d. 
And fill'd with ſacred ecſtafies his breaſt ; 
Celeſtial numbers melted from his tongue, 
In human figures truths divine were ſung; 
While Lebanon's high cedars lent an ear, 
And Siloe roſe above its banks to hear; 
Hermon and Carmel kept the pleaſing lay, - 
And Sharon's painted vale appear'd more gay; 
What pow'r, inchanting Solitude, is thine-l 
That men, for thee, che deareſt ties reſign? 
For thee the monarch lays his crown aũde, 
And the young lover quits his weepiug bride ; 
The hero gives the chace of honour o'er, 
And fame and glorious conqueſt, tempt no more z, 
The ſofter ſex, with fearleſs piety, 


To woods and ſavage wilds have follow'd thee, 


Fair Magdalen the flatt'ring world declin'd, 
And to a narrow cave her charms confin'd. 
In Herod's wanton court admir'd ſhe ſhone, 
And all the tempting. paths of vice had known; 
To 


| 

| 

| | To hers, the beauties of the Hebrew race, 

"ſt Rachel and Tamar's boaſted fame, gave place ; 

Ll! Love triumph'd in her voice, her looks, and mien, 
| And love in all her fatal form was ſeen ; 

A thouſand youthful hearts her pow'r obey'd, 

i And homage to her ſoft dominion paid. 

Il! But thus in Nature's gayeſt bloom admir'd, 


* A penitent ſhe gloriouſly retir'd ; 

| Her coſtly ornaments are laid aſide, N 
With all the vain addreſs of female pride; 
Her hair negleQed, o'er her boſom flow'd, N 


And charms beyond the reach of art beftow'd ; 
A mourning robe ſhe wore, a penſive grace, 
And ſott remorſe ſat on her lovely face; * 
A vaulted rock for her retreat ſhe choſe, * 
Among the cliffs a murm'ring fountain roſe. i 
Her contemplation, pray'r, and lofty praiſe, 

In ſolemn order, meaſur'd out her days: 

To heaven her vows with early ardour fled, 

Before the ſun his morning glories ſpread ; 

When from his height he pour'd down golden ſtreams, 
Her wing'd devotion met his noon-day beams; 

Till in the weſt with fainter light he ſhone, 

Untir'd the heav'gly votary went on. 

The moon ſerene in midnight ſplendor fat 

| With countleſs ſtars attending on her ſtate ; 

| 'The cares and noiſy buſineſs of the day, 

| In reſt, and ſoothing dreams, diflolv'd away ; 


'The drowſy waters crept aleng the ſhore, 7 
And ſhepherds pin'd upon the banks no more; 2 
The trees their whiſpers ceas'd, the gentle gale 99 
No longer dane'd along the dewy vale ; . 


The peaceful echoes, undiſturb'd with ſound, 
Lay ſlumb'ring in the cavern'd hills around: 
Faction, and care, and midnight- riot ſlept; 
But ſtill che lovely ſaint her holy vigils kept. 
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If you could but find ſuch a convenient habita- 
tion as this, it would be to your heart's content. 
For my part, I ſhall never hide my virtue in ob- 
ſcurity ; it ſhall not be my fault, if the world is not 
inſtructed by my example. But, to be ſerious, I 
verily believe we have both the ſame important in- 
tereſts in view, though we are fo different in our 
tempers. We never meet, but it puts me in mind 
of the two weeping and laughing philoſophers. 
'The very ſame cauſe has often had the oppoſite 
effect on our diſpoſitions ; but, in ſpite of this ſeem- 
ing contradiction, that ſacred amity by which we 
are united, ſhall never be violated by, 

Madam, * 
Vour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
LxrICIA. 


1 2 e 
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LETTER VIII. 


Te LETIrIA, in anſwer to the foregoing letter. 


F you have heard of my brother's death, you 
can be no ſtranger to the exceſs of my grief. 
The poem you | ſent came very ſeaſonably. In the 
Fair Penitent, I found a plan of life, ſuited to my 
melancholy. temper ; which has found more relief 
by a ſort of viſionary conſolation, than from all 
the efforts of reaſon. You have often thought fit 
to divert me with your ſleeping as well as waking 
| reveries, and I know I cannot oblige you more than 
Ky by relating this uncommon dream. [4 
Whether it was the excurſion of fancy, or whe- 
ther the ſcene was diſpoſed by an angel, I cannot 
determine. But as I was fitting in a ſummer-houſe, 
my uſual retreat in an afternoon, reading Milton's 
elegy on Lycidas, a downy ſlumber cloſed my eyes, 
and ſunk my ſorrows in the pleaſing oblivion. -. „ 
| ; I founlck 


© 
1 


+ 
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I found . in a place gay as the poets de- 


ſeription of the Cyprian groves. Beneath an invit- 
ing ſhade I reſted on a bank of violets, and, with 
out ſurpriſe, ſaw my brother in a glittering habit, 
and beautiful beyond the race of. men, approaching. 


Ne ſeated himſelf by me, and with a ſmile of celeſtial 


_ thus begun : | 

« It is with the higheſt ſatisfaction, my dear ſiſter, 
I come to give you a relation that will animate 
vyour virtue, as you aſſiſted mine in a ſtate of mor- 
« tal imperfection. You know I had ſome inter- 


« and impenetrable. Rut how great was my ſur- 
priſe, when I fourltl this momentary night ſuc- 
ceeded by an eternal noon! while my guardian 


« angel, with an aſpect of ineffable ſweetneſs, bid 


« me follow him. 

« I obeyed. In an inſtant the earth was loſt to 
60 my view, the ſun diminiſhed to a ſtar; innume- 

rable worlds were paſt, with a ſpeed ſwifter than 
a morning-ray ;. the gates of heaven now ap- 
« peared, and at the angels command rolled back 
4 on their golden hinges; But what glories were 
4 diſcloted, no language on earth can deſcribe ! 
«© Omnipotence- and infinite wiſdom: ſeemed: without 
limits here to have been exerted. Through in- 
« chanting groves, I traced the delicious borders, 
« where the fountains of life pour out their ſtreams: 
<« paſſing from one ſcene of wonders to another, ar- 
dent to pay my homage, I preſſed forward to the 
« ſacred throne. | nag 

« "The Supreme Benignity at once beamed for tfr. 
« on me. Loſt in ecſtaſy, I fell proſtrate before 
« my. Sovereign ; when, with accents that breathed: 
« immortal joy and harmony, he bid. me riſe ta. 
perfect purity and blifs. 5 | 

« A ſtarry tiara was placed on my head, and a: 
golden lute in my hand. 1 mingled with. the. 
$11! « grand 


vals of doubt, and nature ſhrunk at the entrance 
of the gloomy —_ the darkneſs was untried 
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<« grand aſſembly, ten thouſand times ten thouſand 


c ranſomed from every language and tribe on earth: 
« with them I joined my grateful tribute to the 
Great Benefactor of mankind, whoſe ſufferings 


c and death had given me acceptance, victory, and 


« lite; I rejoiced in God my Saviour; I triumphed 
„ in the height of his exaltation; infinite majeſty, 
e ſoftened, by equal love, appeared in his form, the 
« brightneſs of the Divinity, the joy of heaven, 
<« the theme of every celeſtial ſong. 

« have made this impreſſion on your ſleeping 
imagination, being permitted to give you no other 
'« account of my happineſs. Be not impatient of 
« the afflictions of life. The whole of your mor- 
44 tal duration is but a moment, to the future re- 
« compenſe. If you live to the honour of your 
« Maker, and the advantage of your companions 
'« on earth, it will for ever heighten the tranſports 
« of your joy in the realms of light.“ 

Here, with ſoft melody, the pleaſing ſcene vaniſh- 
ed. I awaked at the imaginary. mulic, and found it 
had left a calm and ſedate compoſure in my ſoul. 
Like a beam from heaven it diſperſed the gloom, and 
opened a ſerene and lightſome proſpect before me. 


+ Ve dreary waſtes, adieu! 
Reaſon, religion, now I follow you. 
Enough to nature and the grave are paid ; 


Behold, the fair celeſtial ſcene's diſplay'd. 


It appeared too regular. for a natural excurſion 
of fancy, but I ſhall leave that undetermined. A- 


midſt all your gaieties, you are as guiltleſs, of incre- 
dulity as 


Your humble ſervant, 
AEMILIA, 


LETTER. 


e 


— MR LES 


So tl ew, Day cad 
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LETTER HN. 


The anſwer 10 EMILIIA. | 


AM not ſurpriſed, that ſuch a ſhining viſion as 
you have deſcribed, has allayed your grief, and 
| reſtored the tranquillity of your mind; but I am 
afraid you are not yet enough, to excuſe the viva- 
city of my temper, or Tulfer me to laugh. It is wich- 
out your conſent if I am happy, and very much pleaſed 
with any of the tranſitory vanities of this world; 
which, l muſt own, have ſome prevailing charms for 
me, from whole ſoft captivity I cannot yet get free. 
I was laſt night at a play, in which there was the iF 
part of a princeſs well acted; and the ſentiments be- 
longing to the character were juſt and noble; yet I 
was not half ſo well pleaſed, as I had often been be- 
fore with the ſame repreſentation. I ſoon found the 
reaſon of my diſſatisfaction, and the difference be- 
tween imitated and real greatneſs... . . The Princeſs 
Ii Royal was at the play, and juſt in my view. All that 
| elegance and dignity of thought the poet had deſcribed, 
brightened her aſpect; every virtue was there conſpi- 
| cuous ; the gentle, the engaging ſmile was beyond 
Wit the reach of numbers: a thouſand nameleſs graces 
wn diſcovered the innate perfections of her . and 
gave the charming Princeſs a diſtinction peculiar to 
conſcious merit, and beyond all imitation. 
0 I intend you a viſit before the ſpring (that faireſt ; 
Fit ſeaſon of the year) is paſt. I am willing to ſee you þ of 
| once more in this world; for I am not ſure we ſhall 7 
meet in the next, though I ſincerely deſire it. No- 
thing will more contribute to my happineſs than your 
q converſation: I catch ſome emanation of your virtue, 
al and am inſpired with new convictions of the vanity 
0 of the world; my reaſon gains ground, and my 
paſſions ſubſide. I may venture to Took grave in 
your company; but, in my preſent modiſh way of 
life, I dare not ſo much as put on an air of thought 
and 
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and refleAi ion, nor ſeem to have any thing in the 
earth to do, but to amuſe myſelf, and the volatile 
beings I converſe with. You ſee, if I was wiſer 
than I really am, I ſhould take pains to conceal it, 
rather than be ſingular and unfaſhionable. 


I have ſent the verſes I promiſed to procure for you. 


ON BEAUTY. 


VicToRIOUS Beauty ! by what potent charm 

Doſt thou the ſoul of all its force diſarm ! 

We bleſs our chains, abhor our liberty, 

And yield the unconteſted prize to thee. 

Whether we raſh or calm deſigns purſue, 

Thine is the glorious motive ſtill in view. 

For thee we ſearch the wide creation round, 

But thou art no where in perfection found ; 

Some blemiſh fill remains on mortal pride, 

And crowding years its airy boaſts deride. 
Triumphant beauty fits in Flavia's eyes; 

But while we gaze the trembling luſtre ties, 

Bellair's completely form'd with every grace, 

A faultleſs ſhape, and an inchanting face ; 

In all his motions, each becoming air, 

Greatneſs and native elegance appear ; 

Careleſs and free, in ſife's deluding bloom, 

While exvious death threatens a haſty doom, 

Some gentle miltreſs, full of love and truth, 

Shall ſoon lament the dear unrival'd youth. 
Thou lovely fleeting tranſitory thing, 

From what immenſe perfection doſt thou ſpring ! 

To what complete original return, 

While we thy ſhort appearance vainly mourn | 

Howe'er our doating thoughts miſtake the way 

To certain bliſs, thine is a friendly ray c 

That points the paſſage to unclouded day. 
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Ve heavenly forms, in all your pomp appear, 
And ſhew us what immortal beauties are, 
What life, what roſy bloom your faces wear ! 
Put on each ſmiling grace, and conqu'ring charm, 
And all the force. of mortal love diſarm. 
For ſtill our reſtleſs thoughts take glorious aims, 
Howe'er feduc'd by theſe inferior flames ; 
The leading paſhon, the ſupreme deſire, 
To things divine and infinite aſpire, 

Eternal Excellence ! 'tis only thee 
We ſearch, through Nature's bright variety ! 
Our eager withes, with impetuous force, 
To thee, unknown, direct their endleſs courſe. | 
'Tis thee we ſeek and love, for thee we pine | 5 
The pow'rful charm, the ſoft attraction's thine; 4 
To thee theſe fighs, theſe tender vows aſcend, 
Th' unſeen Divinity we ſtill attend; 
Sick of theſe fading toys, our thoughts preſs on 
To joys untaſted, excellence unknown. 

Thou great Original of all that's fair, 
Whoſe glories no ſimilitude can bear, 
Before the darting ſplendor of thy eyes, 
The pride of all ereated beauty dies 
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This, I hope, is the latent ſenſe of my ſoul, in all 
its motions, though I am not yet fo wiſe as you 
would have me, nor as I intend to be. But in 8 
whatever character you put me, do me the juſtice 1 
to believe I am ſincerely, 5 


Tx 
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Yours, &c, 


LETICIA, 


LETTER 
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LETTER X. 


Fram LySANDER, giving a relation of the trag ial 
- end of his Valet de Chambre. 


My Lord, 
O UR commands ſhall be punctually obeyed, 


whatever reluctance I find to enter on this re- 
lation, of which you have been ſo imperfectly in- 
formed, 


The young V alet de Chambre, whoſe ſtory you 


enquire after, was the ſame I brought out of France, 


whom you took ſome notice of when I met your 
Lordſhip in my return to England; where I was re- 
ceived again into my mother's family, my father 
being in my abſence, deceaſed. | 

I had a young ſiſter about fifteen, of whom I 
was always exceeding fond ; and now thought it my 
part to ſee her as advantageouſly married, as her 
birth and fortune required. After I had ſpent ſome 


time at home, I propoſed ſeveral good matches for 
her; every one of which ſhe obſtinately refuſed. 


This gave me ſome ſuſpicion of my Valet, who 
appeared to be a handſome youth about eighteen. 
He had a charming voice, and ſung to a lute, which 
he touched with ſurpriſing ſkill and ſweetneſs. My 
lifter loved muſic, and he was always ambitious of 
entertaining her. There was no {:Miculty to diſ= 
cover her inclinations z truth and nature appeared in 
all her actions. But Palanty's conduct was paſt my 
penetration, However, I reſolved to part with him, 
to prevent my ſiſter's infamy. As diſſolute and 


abandoned as my own manners had been, I had the 


niceſt ſenſe of what would touch her reputation. With 
a reſtleſs mind I was one day walking in my garden, 
and, turning with ſome precipitation down a ſhady 
allcy, I farpriſed Palanty reading a paper; which 

5 8 ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly ſnatching from him, convinced me of my 
ſiſter's folly. ; 

took the opportunity immediately to diſmiſs him; 
and ſeeing me reſolved, he fell on his knees, intreat- 
ing me not to expoſe a ſtranger in a foreign country; 
confeſſing the whole truth, that ſhe was an unhappy 
woman, the Cardinal of. 's niece, who, 

overned by the dictates of her affection, had fol- 
owed me in that diſguiſe, 

This ſhe told me with a face unſtained with a 
roſy bluſh, or the leaſt appearance of that modeſt 
diſorder ſo natural and becoming her ſex. My con- 
fuſion was much greater than hers; end yet one 
would not think me over-baſhful, nor extremely 
ſcrupulous, with regard to my character. Her im- 
pudence made me almoſt ſuſpect the truth of what 


ſhe told me ; but I was not in an inquiſitive humour, 


and cared not what ſhe was, if I had never becn em- 
barraſſed with her. I had ſeen her face too often to 
find any charm of novelty in it. The paſſion ſhe 
pretended for me was a myſtery, when I remember- 
ed ſhe had been without conſtraint a witneſs, as well 
as a pimp, to many of my criminal amours. 
owever, as ] was now without any anxiety for my 
ſiſter, this artful woman, by her importunities, pre- 
vailed on my eaſy temper to let her ſtay in the family 
till ſhe could find ſome other ſettlement. She ſtaid ; 
and in ſome moment of darkneſs, ſeduced me to her 
ruin, and my own infamy. She was with child; 1 
ot lodgings for her, and pretending ſome diſguſt, 
Alnilled her as a Valet; my mother and ſiſter be- 
ing entirely ignorant of the diſguiſe of her ſex. 

, the mean time, my mother, who took the 
chagrin of my temper for a reformation of manners, 
was very ſolicitous with me toconclude a marriage ſhe 
had propoſed to a young woman of great merit, and 
2 very agreeable perſon. I purſued the affair but 
coldly, and in mere complaiſance to a moſt indul- 
gent parent; till, by frequent converſation with this 

18 charming 
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charming woman, ſhe engaged me by all the ties of 
reaſon and virtuous love. The modeſty of her b2- 


| haviour, joined to the moſt ſincere and obliging tem- 


per in the world, ſecured her empire. Her wit was 
ſparkling and inoffenſive; deceit and malice were 
rangers to her breaſt 3 a thouſand nameleſs beauties 
appeared in all her conduct. Till now I never knew 
the force of love, nor- any of the refinzd ſentiments 
that noble paſſion inſpired. In what guiltleſs joys 
did the hours paſs that Iſpent with my lovely Cimense! 
But what tongue can expreſs the anguiſh I felt 
from m =. affair with Palanty! I was forced 
to viſit her, for fear ſhe ſhould divulge the ſecret, in 
revenge, and ruin me with the charming Cimene. 
"ou are a ſtranger, my Lord, to theſe vexations 
your whole conduct has — governed by the rules 
of honour and reaſon, Oh, may my worſt enem 
never know the curſe of an engagement with a lewd, 
imperious woman! Fear kept me a flave to her ca- 
price, and forced me to endure all the inſolence and 
rage of language ſhe had practiſed in her maſculine 
habit among her inferiors ; nor durſt I offer to con- 
troul her expenſive vanity, being willing to ſoften her, 
till ſhe was paſt the dangerous ate ſhe was now in. 
But no conſideration could make-me delay my in- 
tended marriage, let the event be what it would. 
The day was ſet that Heaven, in Cimene, gave me 
the greateſt bleſſing of my life. The news was ſoon 
ſpread, and reached Palanty's ears ; who procured a 
deadly ſleeping draught, and, unſuſpected by thoſe 
about her, deſperately ſwallowed it, and ſlept her 
laſt ; leaving a paper on her toilet, with an account 
who the was, and her adventure with me. . 
his accident was ſoon told to my mother ; who 
was loſt in ſorrow, till I aſſured her, Palanty had im- 
poſed on my ignorance by her habit, until a few 
months before I diſmiſſed her; and that by her ar- 
tifice, and not my own. inclination, I had been in- 
inared into this * As much a rake * 
| — 
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had been, I could not but have a ſecret averſion to 
a woman of that diſſolute character. But the in- 
famy of this tragical event has juſtly fallen on me, 
lince in all my other intrigues I had been the ſedu- 
cer, and too often triumphed in the ſpoils of un- 
guarded innocence. | 

The lovely Cimene, to whom I had been but two 
days married, inſtead of betraying any female weak- 
neſs, with peace in her looks, and perſuaſion in her 
tongue, endeavoured to compoſe the grief and dif- 
traction with which ſhe found this infamous event 
had filled my thoughts. In her calm and unruffled 
temper, I ſaw the privilege of a ſpotleſs life, and a 
mind unclouded with guilt, free from uneaſy re- 
flections on what was paſt, or reſtleſs expectations 
of what was to come. 

This is juſt the reverſe of my condition. The un- 
happy end of this miſerable woman, the double mur- 
der of herſelf and unborn infant, the ſhare I had 
in her misfortunes, has brought my former crimes in 
their blackeſt ſhape to my remembrance, 


Tis conſcious guilt 's the emphaſis of hell, 
Were all but fables, elſe, the prieſthood tell. 


Like furies, the ghoſts of my paſt ſins ſtart up, and 
terrify my reſtleſs imagination; my debauches, quar- 
rels, licentious amours, paſs in a confuſed ſucceſſion 
before me. This is what ſecretly blaſts my joys, 
when to the world they appear in their full bloom. 

It is not a month fince my ſofteſt wiſhes were 
crowned in the poſſeſſion of the charming Cimene ; 
J am yet ſurrounded with the congratulations of my 
friends on the happy occaſion ; every other circum- 
ſtance of life ſeems to conſpire to my ſatisfaction. 
You will aſk me, my Lord, why I am not eaſy and 
thankful in this circle of earthly enjoy ments? What 
is the hindrance ? Where is the Obltacle ? 

It is guilt, it is conſcious guilt ! What was themat- 
ter with the firſt bold tranſgreſſor ? Why did he run 2 
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the thickets to cover him? Why ſhelter himſelf a- 


mong the trees of Eden? What could make him fiy 
that gratious preſence, at which innocent nature 
ſmilecl, the new creation bloomed afreſh, and the 
morning-ſtars rejoiced ? Why is he fearful in the 
cool of the evening, who at the dawning of the fame 
day knew no ſuch paſſion ? What has made this ſud- 
den alteration ? ſome mighty change muſt be with- 
in, for all without is the ſame. Is he not in para- 
diſe, ſurrounded with all the pleaſures of ſenſe ! Ihe 
warbling mulic of the groves to delight his ear: to 
charm his ſight, the gay creation untolds its various 
beauties ; the flowers breathe ambroſial fragrance to 
cheer him: the balmy air is yet unruffled by tempeſts, 
the ſun ſhines in its original ſplendor, and nature 
ſtands dreſſed in all her primeval perfection]! The 
man is in exact temperament formed for immortality, 
and juſt warm from his great Creator's hands ; from 
whom, with wild amazement, now he flies, and 
ſeeks the covert of the woods for ſhelter. 

This was all the effect of guilt, that ſecret wound 
that bleeds within! You will excuſe my dwelling ſo 
long on this melancholy theme, when I tell you it is 
ſome relief to that anguiſh which is a ſecret to all the 
world but your Lordſhip. I am well acquainted with 


your compaſſion and fidelity; and am going to make 


a farther trial of them, by a relation which will ſur- 
priſe you. I will not exact your belief, nor enter into 
the reaſon and philoſophy of it; nor will I preſume to 
contradict it, ſkould you tell me I am diſtracted, that 
all I am going to diſcover is the effect of frenzy. As it 
was but a momentary appearance, I will aſſert nothing. 
But as I was indulging my melancholy temper, it 
the retreat of a ſummer-houſe, ſitting very late in a 
penſive poſture, leaning on a table, a pale ſolphurous 
gleam of . appeared, that ſeemed to hover round 


a form re 8 Palanty's; who with a rueful 


aſpect, dreſſed in the habiliments of the dead, ſtood 
before me, and, with an 1 of unutterable anguiſh, 
3 laid 


- 
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laid this letter on the table by me, and immediately ; 
vaniſhed, I ſhould think this no more than a dream, | 


if the paper had not been real. The dreadful con- 
rents are as follow. 


To LYSANDER. ; 
« I A M now convinced, by a terrible demonſtra- 1 
40 tion, of thoſe truths I once denied. 'To my 5 


coſt, I find, that hell is no poetic fiction, no en- 

thuſiaſtic dream, nor pious fable of ſome mer- 4 

cenary prieſt, This was the language of my im- 1 

« piety, when I followed you in an unpudent dif- 4 

« ovife; and, to ſupport my maſculine character, 

« acted the Atheiſt, by ridiculing all that was ſacred, 

till I was given up of Heaven to the ſtrongeſt de- 

% lufton, and the moſt daring infidelity. 

« "Thus abandoned, I ſwallowed the deadly po- 

tion, with a full preſumption of mingling with my * 

« native duſt, and being inſenſible for ever. But the | 

« inſtant death had cloſed my eyes, and laid his icy p. 

« hand on my heart, a ſcene altogether new and & 

« ſurpriſing opened before me. Ihe juſt unem- b 

« bodied ſoul, in the height of aſtoniſhment would | 

« fain have ſhrunk back again into its late warm 12 

« habitation, from whence 1 had violently forced it. | 

« "The attempt was vain : the avenues of mortal f 

c life were for ever ſhut, and I found myſelf the de- 1 

« riſion of thoſe malignant ſpirits who had been my 

“ ſeducers to this unnatural fact. TO 16 4 
« What execrations did I not utter againſt myſelf | 

« and them! I had indulged the rage, and practiſed 

« the language of hell in my mortal ſtate; but here 

all was fruitleſs and unfeared; I was the captive 

| „ of thoſe infernal miniſters, who waited to con- 

| duct me to the frontiers of eternal night. I caſt 

| « my eyes to the heavenly luminaries, and the full- 

« blazing ſun, whoſe light I was to loſe for ever: I 

« bid adieu to the fair creation, whole Almighty 
5 >> „ Former 
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« Former I had denied; I caſt my eyes to the ſpark- 
« ling gates of bliſs, and with infinite anguiſh found 
« thera ſhut againſt me : and hurried far through * 
« chaos and primeval darkneſs, (far from the limits 
« of celeſtial day), I reached my deitined habita- 
« tion, a diſmal region, waſte and wide, of which 
« no mortal can form a conception, nor find a name 
« for half its terrors. 

« Oh! fly the paths that lead to theſe mournfal 
« abodes. As I have been, in my mortal ſtate, the 
« inſtrument of hell to entice you to ſin, your perdi- 
edition would vaſtly aggravate my own miſery, and 1 
« am ſuffered to warn you, as the rich libertine in 
« the Goſpel would have warned his brethren, that 
« you come not to this place of tor nent. C 

« I muſt no farther reveal the ſecret of the deep; 
te but am commanded back to the ſeats of impene- 
* trable night, and endleſs deſpair ! | 

« PALANTY.” 
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That this letter was left on the table, writ in a 
character exactly like Palanty's, is fact; whether the 
reſt was real or imaginary, I dare not decide. 
Your Lord:hip's &c. 
LYSANDER, 


LETTER AI. 


| Letter the ſecond, To my Lird . ... . . ., from 


LySANDER, 


My Lord, 
V O are entirely at your liberty to reject the re- 


lation I ſent you. I never intended to make 

your belief in ghoſts and apparitions a teſt of your 
Chriſtianity, That ſtands on a more ſure founda- 
tion, and has all the evidence of reaſon and miracles 
to ſupport it. I am an inſtance of its divine power, 
by which I am transformed from the brutal to the 
14 human 
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huwan nature, I can now glory in that privilege I 
lately deſpiſed, and, without vanity, claim the dig- 
nity of a reaſonable creature. 

My penitence was ſincere, and found acceptance 
from Heaven. The ſacred illumination ſcattered the 
gloom of guilt and deſpair, while in gentle whiſpers 
the Eternal Spirit breathed pardon, peace and hea- 
venly benedictions to my ſoul; I felt the powerful 
influence, the flames of celeſtial love were kindled, my 7 
f-ars ve niſhed like clouds before the morning ſun, ; 

« All hail,” I cried, « ye unknown deffohts, ye jj 
unexperienced pleaſures | Compared to you, what 
« are my paſt enjoyments ! What are all the amuſe- 3 
« ments of ſenſe | I never lived till now; I knew þ 
« no more than the name, the ſhadow of happi- | 
« neſs; but now I wake to life, and taſte the joys | 
« of angels,” | 

I hope, my Lord, you will not think theſe the ,* 
flights of imagination, You that have always be- | 
lieved the articles of religion, and kept its bright re- 
wards in view, can reflect on ſuch ſubjects more 
calmly ; but to me theſe glorious truths are all novel- 
ty ard ſurpriſe, If a wretch from his infancy had | 
been kept in a gloomy dungeon, and juſt delivered | 
frem that dark confinement, with what tranſports 1 
would he ſalute the great luminaries of heaven, while 1 
one that from his birth had been bleſſed with their 
beams weuld meet them without emotion ? 

Theſe unportant ſubjects engage my whole atten- 
= tion; the creation wears new beauties ; wherever J 
ceſt my eyes, I mect impreſſions of the Divinity; 
| I trace his footſteps among the ſilver rills, and in- 
j voke him in the ſilent grove. You know my poe- 
| tic humour, by too many looſe compoſures; but 
| my mule is now conſecrated, and in ſome ſylvan re- 
treat often aſſiſts my evening devotion. , 

Permit me, my Land. to repeat my laſt invocation 
| to the heavenly power. 


Peſcand 
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Deſcend, Celeſtial Spirit, from above, 
The uncreated ſource of light and love 
Perpetual calms, and ſweet ſecurity, 
Eoncord, and graceful order wait on thee ; 


Decay and death, thy quickening rays exclude, 


And ſpringing nature ſmiles, by the renew'd; 
Darkneſs, and wild confuſion, ſoon retire | 
Before thy clear, illuminating fire; 

To gentle thoughts thou doſt our boſoms move, 


And breath'ſ the ſoft melodious foul of love. 


O thou who mad'ſt the new creation bloom 


With active life, and quickening virtue come ! 


Come, like the filent fall of evening-dews, 

Whoſe moiſture all the flowery field renews ; 
Breathe on me, like the ſweet Sabean pale, 

That fans with roſy wings the verdant dale; 
Smooth as the gliding muſic, that controuls 

Each human care, and ſteals upon our ſouls ; 

In triumph, with the heavenly train deſcend 

Of loves and graces, which on the attend. 

In ſilent ſhades, by ſome clear fountain's fall, 
Thou oft haſt anſwer'd to a mortal's call; 

Oft in ſome artleſs cave, or humble cell, 

Thou with the ſons of men haſt deign'd to dwell, 
And left behind the high celeſtial ſeats, 

To viſit mortals, in their low retreats. 

When holy vows thy kind deſcent invite, 

Thou hear'ſt the gentle whiſpers with delight; 
Whilſt Nature tir'd her midnight fabbath keeps, 
And ev'ry thought, but pure devotion ſleeps: — 


The ſmiling ftars roll on, the dazzling moon 


In pomp advances to her filent noon ; 

While thy ſweet voice, ſoft as the midnight-air, 
Diſpels the gloom of ev'ry earthly care, 
Unfolding boundleſs proſpects of delight, 


15 Beneath 


Before the piercing intellectual fight, 
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Beneath the ſacred mount, by thee inſpir'd, 
The Hebrews glorious leader fat retir'd; 

The new-made world, and Eden's blooming pride, 
In various ſcenes before him lay deſcry'd. 

O princely ſwain, how didf thou then deſpiſe 
Th' Egyptian court, how worthleſs in thy eyes! 
What were the grandeurs of that royal ſeat, 
To the diſtinctions of thy preſent ſtate ! 

While paradiſe in all its charming views, 
For thee, the great creating voice renews 3 
For thee, again, the morning- ſtars rejoice ; 
Again for thee they raiſe the tuneful voice: 
The ſons of God touch the melodious lyre, 
And all the wide creation join the choir. 

Lead me, Propitious Spirit, lead me far, 
Where I no more the voice of man may hear : 
You charming viſions, how you fire my ſoul, 
And every thought of earthly things controul ! 
Thro' what inchanting paths, what flowery ways, 
My fancy led, with boundlefs freedom ſtrays ! 
Reveal'd the avenues of pleaſure lie, 

And open wide the cryſtal portals fly ; 
Immortal beauty ſmiles, angelic powers, 
In foft reſponſes, ſing from roſy bowers. 


You will not blame me being got here, if I have 
no ir clination to deſcend, But mortality will pre- 


vail. 


I fink to my native element again; where as 


long as I am confined, believe me to be 


Your Lordſhip” 
Moſt edge kumble ſervant, 
ux. 
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LETTER XII. 


The ſequel of the flory of. ROSELLA, in the laſt let- 
ter of the firt part of Letters Moral and Enter- 


HEN I was in the weſt, four years fince, I 
wrote you word, that I had made an ac- 
quaintance in a family who lived in a little retire- 
ment, at the foot of a hill; a few miles from my 
houſe. I then gave you an account of the piety and 
beauty of thoſe exemplary recluſes ; and owned, 
that I had not at that time forgot the charms of 


Meliſſa; but I did not tell you, that they had made 


an impreflion on me, which could never be eraſed 


oy all the modiſh fehemes of intereſt and alliances. 


or could that darling (but miſtaken} notion of 
liberty, hold me out againſt the deſire I had to call 
her mine, and make her ſo by the ſtrongeſt and 
happieſt ties, thoſe of marriage. I ſtruggled with 
my own heart, and would fain have terrified it by the 
laugh I ſhould raiſe among my acquaintance, when 
they heard that 1, in the gayeſt bloom of life, and 
with four thouſand pounds a year at my command, 
ſhould leave all the faſhionable maxims of mankind, 
and fall in ſove with a young woman, who had. only 
beauty, and the ſanctity of . manners, to recom- 
mend her. For though her birth is noble, ſhe has 


only three thouſand pounds, which 1 deſign to pre- 


ſent to Honoria, her mother, the day after our mar- 


riage; which will be ſolemnized as ſoon as my law- 


yer can finiſh a deed, by which I give Meliſſa a thou- 


fand pounds a year rent-charge for her life, in caſe 


ſhe ſhould ſuryive me. 

Now I have told you my happineſs, I cannot help 
making you acquainted with Roſella's; whoſe ſtory, 
you often ſaid, touched you. I went to the houſe of 

onoria the day after I came hither, (for now it w:s 
my only buſineſs); as ſoon as I alighted, a clean 

I 6 footman 
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footman in a frock turned up with green, took my 
horſe. I expected from this to find an alteration in 
the family; for when I was there firſt, they had no 
livery-ſervant. As ſoon as I came into the hall, I 
ſaw a beautiful young man, whoſe dreſs was entirely 
plain; his hair hung in natural curls without an 

powder, and his air and appearance ſeemed to ſuit 
with the ſimplicity and elegance of the other inhabi- 
tants of that happy dwelling. Roſella was fitting by 
a table, and had a boy of about fourteen months old 
in her lap, roſy and ſmiling as a cherubim, who was 
playing with fome flowers, with which Meliſſa was 
going to dreſs a baſon. Roſella immediately roſe; 
and, coming towards me, delired I would give her 
leave to an 4a her huſband Alonzo to me. I was 
rejoiced at the ſound, and congratulated her upon 
the change of her fortune, in a manner that might 
convince her how ſincerely I ſhared in all that related 
to her. The lovely Meliſſa ſeemed glad to ſee me, 
and ran to call Honoria with an obliging haſte. After 
a few compliments were over, I enquired what had 
produced the alteration I ſaw. Honoria told me, 
that about two years and a half ago Alonzo's father 
fell dangerouſly ill, and that he expreſſed an ardent 
defire to ſee his ſon : upon which his wife wrote to 
a nephew ſhe had in London, (who was the moſt 
intimate friend Alonzo had upon earth) in hopes 
that he might poſſibly be acquainted with the place 
of his retreat; and begged of him if he knew how 
to direct a letter, that he would write, and deſire him 
to come and ſee his dying father. The nephew im- 
mediately diſpatched an expreſs to Alonzo, who was 
retired into a little village in Lancaſhire, where he 
boarded in the houſe of an old clergyman, who 
had no other family than himſelf and his wife, and 
who were glad to have Alonzo with them, as he 
appeared a modeſt, ſober young man; for their 
circumſtances were too plentiful to want the advan- 


tage of a boarder. He immediately left the old 
people, 
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people, and came home about four days before the 
death of his father, who was tranſported at the fight 
of him, nor did he feel leſs joy, when his mother 
aſſured him, that Montanor (for that was his father's 
name) had, for many months before his illneſs, 
lived a very penitent regular life, - 1412 
As ſoon as I heard of Alonzo's return, I wrote 
him a letter, in which I deſired to fee him as ſoon 
as Montanor's funeral was over, but forbade him to 
come till that time. He complied with me in that 
. requeſt, as he has ever ſince done, in all that I de- 
ſired of him. About fix weeks after, Roſella and 
he were married. I begged him to let me enjoy the 
company of my daughter while I lived in this ſoli- 
tary habitation: for I could not think of leaving 
it; and we have paſled our time ever ſince in the 
molt perfect harmony. I cannot deny bim the juſ- 
tice of acknowledging to his face, that we are not 
only happier in our retirement than we were before, 
by the addition of a cheerful companion, but edi- 
fied and improved by the piety of his life. Alonzo 
ſeemed out of countenance at this part of her dif- 
courſe ; and the modeſty with which he received it, 
ſhowed how much he deſerved the praiſe ſhe gave 
him. She continued to tell me, that about four 
months after he married Roſella, he received a letter 
from the lawyer in the village where he had boarded, 
to let him know, that a few weeks ago the clergy- 
man with whom he had lived, had buried his wife, 
and about a fortnight after fell himſelf ill of the fame 
fever, and died; that he had by his will left Alonzo 
his eſtate, which was about a hundred and eighty 
pounds a year, and two thouſand pounds in money; 
which, added to about two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, and ſome money which his father left him, 
makes their fortune very eaſy. | oo ſe 
Here Honoria ended her diſcourfe; and it was fo 
late, that they deſired me to ſtay dinner, After which 
I aſked to fpeak with her alone, and told her, I beg- 


ged 
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ged I might have leave to propoſe myſelf to Meliſſa, 
f her heart was not already engaged. Honoria 
aſſured me it was not, and ſeemed ſurpriſed at a pro- 
poſal fo much to Melifla's advantage: but told me, 
the begged I would endeavour to get Meliſſa's con- 
ſent without her interpoſing her authority; fince ſhe 
could not reſolve, even in ſo advantageous a thing, 
to force her inclination. When J named it to the 
young beauty ſhe did not at firſt ſeem averſe to an) 
thing but the leaving of her mother, which the ſmall- 
neſs of her houſe would oblige her to. But, after a 
few days, the nearneſs of my houſe reconciled her 
to that ſcruple, and I had the joy to find, that in- 
clination had a greater ſhare than intereſt in her com- 
pliance, Rejoice with me, Lyſander; my HNappi- 
neſs in your alliance will not end at my death; the 
converſation I ſhall now enjoy will fit me for: eter- 
nal rewards. I will make no-apology to you for the 
fallies of my pleafure, which will let me talk to 
you of nothing but my own affairs, | | 


| Adieu. 
EETTER VII. 
To SERENA. 


My dear SERENA, 


As I have aways made you the confidant of what- 
ever has related to me, I cannot help giving you 
an account of the pleaſure and pain occabioned by an 
acquaintance I have made with a young woman ſince 
I came hither. She was only daughter to a man who 
had been formerly an officer in the Engliſh army; 
but quitted it in diſcontent, and came hither with Se- 
manthe, his ag a to treat with ſome people a- 
bout a project of working in ſome mines, which are 
believed to have many large veins of filyer-in them. 
Semanthe came to ſee me upon my arrival. I found 
ſo much wit and good-nature in her converſation, that 
We 
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we contracted a great intimacy, and were continually 
together. She d every qualification that could 
make her company entertaining ; ſhe ſung, played 
on the harpſichord, painted in water-colours, and 
had a e enius for poetry. Her ſentiments 
on all ſubjects ſeemed juſt and noble. I thought 
myſelf the happieſt k in the world in finding a 
companion fo inſtructive and agreeable. 

She told me the ſtory of her paſt life; which, 
deſcribed in her charming language, flill raiſed my 
eſteem. In every occurrence I had the pleaſure to 
find ſhe practiſed the higheſt rules of juſtice and 
beneyolence ; and, though now in the early part of 
her life, ſhe was guided by the niceſt rules of virtue. 
By a paſſion ſhe Fad for a perſon by whom ſhe was 
equally beloved, I was confirmed of the prudence of 
her conduct; I found that no partiality or tender- 
neſs could tempt her to deviate from the ſeverſt prin- 
ciples of modeſty and honour. | 

I was not at reſt till I had poured out all the fe- 
crets of my heart to her; which I did without the 
leaſt reſerve; and truſted her with a ſecret of the 


\ Nora importance to my future tranquillity. . . . 


how to behave myſelf in this perplexity. . . . . . I had 


break off all further commerce with one of whoſe 
guilt I had the utmoſt certainty. | 
This is a very ſenſible affliction to me in a place 
where I have fo few acquaintance, and am not in a 
temper to contract any new friendſhip. I could as 
ſoon have queſtioned my own exiſtence, as Seman- 
the's truth; and now, though I cannot acquit her, 
I am perpetually endeavouring to mitigate her _ 
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I tell my heart, her error did not proceed from any 
malignity in her nature, but a too great confidence 
in ſome other friend; that ſhe, as well as I, had 
been deceived, and only told my ſecrets where ſhe 
thought ſhe might fafely have truſted her own. I 
am ready to melt into tears whenever I think of her, 
and find more compaſſion than anger on reflecting on 
her conduct. Though I no longer converſe with 
her, it is more to make her ſenſible of her guilt, in 
betraying a truſt of importance, than to ſhew my 
own reſentment. I ſhall be for ever intereſted in her 
welfare; and, if my prayers have any force, ſhe will 
live to wear off every failing that can caſt a blemiſh 
'on a mind capable of arriving at as great a degree of 

perfection as human nature is capable of. 1 
I have wrote myſelf into too melancholy a humour 

to ſay any more, but that I am. | 

Yours, 
ISABELLA, 


LETTER XV. 


From MELINDA, giving an account of her concealment. 


My dear ORIANa, 


I TOLD you before I left my brother's houſe, 
1 that you fhould hear from me as ſoon I was 
ſettled, and that I would inform you of the reaſon 
of my flight. You have too much candour and 
, Charity to Judge harſhly of my proceedings ; which 
could you ſee my heart, you would rather pity than 

condemn me for. | 
You have often, within theſe two laſt years, ob- 
ſerved an alteration in my temper and perſon. I am no 
more the ſprightly florid creature that you uſed to call 
the emblem of health and chearfulneſs. You faw the 
change, but did not gueſs the cauſe was a ſecret, hope- 
leſs paſſion. I was at a play: I ſaw there one of the 
moſt agreeable perſons in the world, His dreſs, his 
behaviour, 
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behaviour, every thing was-graceful and eaſy. The 
tragedy of Cato was acted, He was attentive, and 
ſeemed to enter into every noble ſentiment, where 
either the hero or lover was deſcribed, His aſpect 
wore the viſible characters of fortitude and virtue. 
He ſtood up between the acts, and turned towards the 
box where I fat ; and when I went out, he made wa 
for me through the crowd. But I never after ſaw him 
in any public place, nor knew who nor what. he was. 
But the charming youth had made an impreſſion on 
my thoughts, which had ſoon a very happy effect. I 
grew weary of the noiſy tumultuous way of living in 
my brother's houſe, and refuſed ſharing in the con- 
ſtant round of diverſions that my ſiſter loved. Nor 
could there be any thing more diſſolute and extrava- 
' gant than the manners of this family; aſſemblies, 
balls, gaming, . . all ſorts of riot and licentiouſ- 
neſs. I never, indeed, appproved theſe entertain- 
ments; and was always uneaſy, without knowing 
how to make myſelf otherwiſe. 

The paths of happineſs that religion propoſed, I 
was as ignorant of as the ſavage Americans in their 
native groves, Dumain, who married my ſiſter, was 
a profeſſed libertine. My parents left me very young 
to their care, my fiſter being many years older than 
I am: and if my godfathers an m in- 
{tead of renouncing the pomps and vanities of the 
world for me in my baptiſm, had ſolemnly vowed I 
{hould be bred in the midſt of thoſe ſnares and ſe- 
ducing temptations, they could not more effectually 
have diſcharged their truſt, than by placing me in 
this family; whoſe Sunday's amuſement avas cards; 
for we never went to church, unleſs in a frolic, to 
ſpend an idle hour, in whiſpering or laughing. 

However, my guardian- angel did not quit his 
charge; but, by the impreſſion of a virtuous love, 
fortified my foul from every looſe inclination, I fled 
diverſions, grew fond of retirement. This ſoon gave 
me a habit of, thinking: and, if I had ſchemes of 

I” happineſs, 
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happineſs, they were all in fome future life beyond 
the grave; but my notions were clouded and imper- 
fect. Indeed I believed there was a God, and the 
reproaches of my own reaſon taught me to fear him: 
but I had never looked in the Bible ſince I learned 


to read | and was as ignorant of Chriſtianity, as a 


young Hottentot bred in a cave. 

My penſive temper now deteſted vanity, in every 
appearance, Plays and novels no more diverred me. 
But wanting ſomething to read, I faw a Bible in 
the room, where my ſiſter's woman lay; and, open- 
ing it, my attention was immediately engaged. The 
hiſtory was new to me. I carricd it to my chamber; 
but how was I ſurpriſed, to find the life and pre- 


cepts of the great founder of the Chriſtian faith ſo 


different from the manners and principles of thofe 
who aſſumed that ſacred profeſſion ! I found myſelf 
in the flowery paths of ruin, nor knew how to ex- 
tricate myſelf from the fatal ſnare. This was the 


ſecret language of my ſoul, to that inviſible Power 
which knew its ſincerity: 


Thou ruler of the ſky, almighty Name, 
Whoſe? piercing eye diſcerns my riſing thoughts, 
Ere they are form'd within my anxious breaſt; 
Thou ſeeſt my ſoul ſtruggling to break the bands 3 
Which thus detain her captive to the carth : 
Thou ſeeſt how vainly ſhe would ſoar on high; 
Paſſion and pleaſure clog her downy wing, 
Prevent her flight, and fink her to the duſt : 
There low ſhe lics, and trembling begs thy aid, 
Conſcions how impotent ſhe is without thee. 


My ſiſter ſoon perceived the alteration of my tem- 
per, and uſed her art to engage me in ſome criminal 
diverſion : but in vain; I was ſick and tired of theſe 
extravagancies. But what could I do ? My fortune 
was loſt in the South-Sea; I was dependent on Du- 
main's and my ſiſter's charity ; and, to heighten m 

diſtreſs, 
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diſtreſs, I was importuned by my Lord.... (who 
was lately — to yield to his criminal paſſion. 
At this propoſal I ſtarted with horror, but could 
not ſhun his addreſs without quitting this diſorderly 
family; which I reſolved to do, and caſt myſelf on 
the protection of Heaven. | | 
I left my brother's houſe juſt after dinner, and went 
in a hackney-coach to a woman in the city that had 
been my nurſe. I engaged her to ſecrecy, and got 
her to inquire for a place in ſome merchant's family. 
She ſoon ſucceeded, and introduced me to the wife 
of an Eaſt-India merchant, who lived in great ſplen- 
dour. My bulineſs was to wait on her in the ſtation 
of a chambermaid. She was very handſome, modeſt, 
and unaffected. The orders of the family were ſo 
regular and peaceful, ſo perfectly the reverſ2 of m 
brother's, that I thought myfelt in another world, 
and among a new ſet of beings.” Temperance and 
ſobricty reigned amidſt the height of plenty and 
liberality. The rooms were noble; and furniſhed 
with all the riches of the Indian world, and looked 
like the palace of an eaſtern monarch. 85 
I found mylelf perfectly at eaſe. Dreſſing my 
miſtreſs was all I had to do; which was a very a- 
greeable employment, and ſoon diſpatched. She had 
omething ſo | roy in her manner, that every thing 
looked graceful and becoming on her, and coſt but 
little trouble to make it fit well. Her converſation 
was innocent and inſtructive ; her hours ſpent in 
reading, or ſome little amuſement with her needle, 
without the leaſt inclination to ramble after balls or 
maſquerades, &4 : 
I ſpent two or three weeks in this regular man- 
ner, my miſtreſs treating me almoſt on a level. I 
had not yet ſeen my maſter, who now returned 
from his country-houſe. But, my dear Oriana, 
think what was my affliction, when I diſcovered 
that he was the fame lovely youth I had ſcen at the 
play. As ſoon as he ſaw me, he turned as red as 
Opt crimſon, 
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crimſon, and I as pale as aſhes. He paſſed by me, 
and went immediately into my miſtreſs's room. It 
was almoſt two years ſince 1 had ſeen him, and I 
had ſome hopes I was forgot. However, I reſolv- 
ed to quit the family, if I found he knew me, or 
that my friendſhip for his wife did not extinguiſh 
my paſſion. . . . On my maſter's part, I ſoon — 9 
reaſon to be eaſy. I hardly ever faw him; he was 
either at the Exchange, or when at home, engaged 
in a ſeries of beneficent actions. His wealth was 1 
immenſe, vchich he diſperſed with an unequalled 
2 He aſſiſted honeſt traders, that had 
ut a ſmall ſtock, paid the debts of priſoners, re- 
lieved the widow, and redreſſed the injured and op- 
preſſed. This was every day's buſineſs; which yet 
never intrenched on his hours of devotion, in pri- 
vate or public. | 

I now grew eaſy. A man of this character was not 
like to indulge a guilty flame in his own breaſt, or to 
flatter it in mine; beſides, his abſence would ſoon re- 
lieve me; for he intended to go to the Indies with 
the fleet which was to ſet fail within a month. 

The time was now expired. The day before 
he went his voyage, after he had been an hour 
with my miſtreſs in ſome private converſation, he * 
left her, and came directly into my room, with » 
ſuch an heir of benignity in his face, as ſome hea- 4 
venly miniſter would wear, who brought a meſlage 
of peace. 

He began: „ You will be ſurpriſed, Madam, 
« to find I know your family, and the reaſon you 
« have put yourſelf into the protection of mine. 
« The firſt ſight I had of you at the play, made 
« an impreſſion, which was never effaced, till 1 
gave my vows to the beſt of wives. It is with 
« {ome confuſion I own the wrong I did your vir- 
tue, when I tell you nothing thould have pre- 
« vented my purſuit of the paſſion you firſt raiſed, 
« but the ſcandal of the houſe you was in; which 
WE «K yas 
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« was ſo extravagant, that it forbade me ever, 
« thinking of you. But I now do you entire juſtice 
« and admire that triumph .of honour, that put you 
“ ina ſtation ſa low, to ſecure yourſelf from the 
« temptation of returning to your brother. I have 
« left you ten thouſand pounds in bank-bills ; and 
« have told your caſe (as I had it from the woman 
« that ! you) to my wife, who has all the vir- 
« tues that ever adorned the ſex. She yielded to 
ce this propoſal with tranſport, and waits while I 
« am gone to deliver the bills.” He ſaid this, and 
left me without time or language to ſpeak my gra- 
titude. 

My miſtreſs immediately came into the chamber, 
with goodneſs ſhining in her eyes, and gave me the 
bank- bills, with a grace, which only virtue can 
ſtamp on human actions. She prevented my thanks, 
by making an apology for her ignorance of my 
quality, aſſuring me, the houſe was entirely at m 
eommand ; and the hopes of my ſtaying wi 
her was the greateſt ſatisfaction ſhe Mrs in her 
dear Henry's abſence. I could not poſſibly diſcover 
my ſenſe of this iy i Ly benefit, by all the force 
of language My filence, and the tenderneſs 
into which ſhe ſaw my ſoul was melted, was the 
9 evidence of gratitude I could now give. 

n the morning, when every thing was ready for 
the parting of the Eaſt-India fleet, my generous be- 
nefactor came into his wife's chamber, to take his 
laſt adieu. I was with her, endeavouring to give 
that confolation myſelf wanted. Her grief drew 
ſome reluctant tears from him, while he endea- 
voured to conceal the inward anguiſh. 'The hero 
and the lover appeared in his behaviour. And 
when, to excuſe the intemperance of her ſorrow, 
his wife urged the danger of the ſeas, and the rage 
of barbarous nations on the ſhore ; I ſhall never for- 
get with what an air of greatneſs he replied, © Je 
« crains Dieu, & je n'a point d utre crainte toy 7 . 
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© J fear God, and I have no other fear.“ Thus 
undaanted would the godlike man have appeared, 
had he ſeen the ſtars falling from their orbs, and 
heard the ſound of the laſt thunders. When he 
had, with an apparent regret, freed himſelf from 
the embraces of his wife, with a look of compaſſion, 
like that of ſome pitying angel, he bid me farewell, 
His domeſtics were foſt in grief; the paſſage from 
his houſe was crowded with his grateful dependents, 
whoſe wrongs or neceſſities had been redreſſed by 
him. A thouſand ardent prayers for his proſperity 
reached the ſkies, and gained the divine aflent ; 
while he haſted through the admiring throng, diſtreſſ- 
ed with the popular applauſe, | 
How poor a figure is that of a libertine, in his 
moſt plittering heights of vanity, compared to this 
great man, who has ſo early begun his race of glory, 
and is, in the very bloom of youth, mature in every 
virtue! Inſtead of paſſing his hours in a train of idle 
amuſements, the gay part of his life is devoted to 
heaven, and the public welfare. . You know 
where to find 
Your humble ſervant, 
MELINDA, 


LETTER XV. 
To E USEBIU8. 


A my reformation is partly owing to that exalt- 
11 ed notion of virtue your example gave me, *tis 
one of the greateſt fatisfiQions I have, to expreſs 
the ſenſe of that immenſe obligation, by unfolding 
the moſt ſecret receſſes of my ſoul to you. 

I cannot but communicate my content, while 
every view my thoughts take heightens my happi- 
neſs. I look back on the ſtormy ocean, the tumult 
and perplexity of my life paſt, and bleſs the graci- 
5 | ous 
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ous power that ſaved me on the very edge of perdi- 
tion. When J look forward, my expectations are all 
bright and unbounded. 
bid my ſoul take its eaſe, baniſh every care, and 
act, without reſtraint, the glorious prodigal. I ſur- 
vey my vaſt poſſeſſion, loſe my wiſhes in endleſs 
plenty, and give up all my powers to indolence and 
joy. TI look to the ſtars, count the heavenly glories, 
and call the treaſures of eternity my own. 
Let chaos come again ; be the gay creation loſt in 
darkneſs, and the fair face of 23 become an 
univerſal blank; let her beauties fade, and thoſe 
divine characters ſhe wears be effaced; I ſhall yet 
be happy. When the groves ſhall no more renew 
6 their verdure, nor the valleys boaſt their flowery 
pride, .. when the ſun is extinguiſhed in the 
. ſkies, and all the æthereal lamps have burnt out 


0 their golden flames, . . . . when the commiſſioned 
wo angel ſhall lift his hand on high, and ſwear by the 
+ unutterable name.. That time ſhall be no more, 


» + + + When theſe tranſitory images of things for 
ever take their flight, I ſhall explore the worlds of 
life and pleaſure, and triumph in the plenitude of 
bliſs. | 

Then ſhall the celeſtial arcana be unveiled, and 
the heaven of heavens diſcloſe their glories ; the in- 
effable Divinity ſhall ſhow the milder beauties of his 
face, and manifeſt as much of his excellence as 
created intellects can ſupport. But what angel's 
| wing has meaſured the height of his throne ? who 
25 has entered thoſe ſacred receſſes, where he dwells in 
— himſelf, poſſeſſed of unbounded bliſs? Has the 
ocean of j Le fathomed, or the limits of inde- 
pendent felicity deſeribed? Who has found acceſs 
to the inmoſt habitation of the Moſt High, and 
15 gazed on eſſential glory; before whoſe fainter ema- 
oY nations the angelic ſplendors are eclipſed, the thrones 
and principalities of light diſappear ? 
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What path is found to thoſe ſublime retreats, 
Where Pleaſure banquets in its regal ſeats, 
Where Beauty triumphs in her native bower, 
Uncopy'd yet by the creating power ? 
'Ten thouſand various forms, divinely fair, 
Sparkle in their ſupreme ideas there; 
While wiſdom, with ſuperior order ſhines, 
In boundleſs ſchemes, and infinite deſigns : 
Wond'rous the proſpect, clear, and unconfin'd, 
But open only to the Eternal Mind. 

What towering intellect, with daring flight, 
Has made excurſion thro? thoſe realms of light; 
The bleſs'd receſſes, where the approachleſs God, 
From all duration, made his high abode ? 

Whoe'er has mark'd, with bold inquiring eyes, 
From whence the ſecret ſprings of life ariſe ; 
How from their deep exhauſtleſs ſource they flow, 
Jo aRuate heaven, and cheer the world below? 

Thoſe dazzling habitations who has found, 
Where Love, in all his heav'nly charms, fits crown'd ), 
Great Love th' Almighty Father's firſt delight, 
His image, and the darling of his ſight; 
'The full reſemblance of a Deity, 
Who all his glorious image ſtamp'd on thee 
Twas thou who didſt his bound)cfs thoughts employ, 
His ſole complacence, his peculiar joy, 
From ages unbegun. . . . But who can tell 
Thy generation, and thy birth reveal ? 
What thought can meaſure back the long extent 
Of nameleſs times, and ſpeak thy great deſcent ? 
Before the hills appear'd, or fountains flow'd, 5 
Or golden flames in the blue æther glow'd; 8 
Before the vaſt creation had a name, 4 
Thou waſt in bliſs and dignity the ſame: . 
By thee the ſun, by the the ſtars were made; '* 
The ſpacious ſkies at thy command were ſpread ; | 5 
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The heav'n of heavens, the empyrean coaſts, 
Were form'd by thee, with all their num'rous hoſts ; 
Angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, powers, 
Who ſing thy conqueſts in th immortal bowers. 

For thou doſt every heav'nly breaſt inflame, - 

And loud Victorias anſwer to thy name: 

Their beings and their bliſs they owe to thee, 
Thou equal offspring of the Deity ! 

His perfect image thou doſt juſtly prove; 

For all the bright divinity is Love. 


You find, in whatever character I aQ, whether the © 


ſaint or the libertine, love is the animating motive, 
the leading principle. But how ſuperior are my 
proſpects ! how glorious the hopes that now fire my 


ſoul, to the trifling ends I had lately in view! My : 


defires terminate in nothing below infinite excellence, 
and unbounded felicity. dieu. 8 


LETTER XVI. 


The ſtory of OLINDA and SOPHRONIA. 
[Tranſlated from TAsse's Jxxusattm, Book II] 


HE King was now with martial cares oppreſs'd, 
When curs'd Iſmenes thus his Lord addreſs'd. 
« To ſhare your fate, great Sir, I left my cell, 
** And bring you all th' aſſiſting force of hell: 
«« 'THY infernal ſpirits, fubje& to my will, 
„With eager ſpeed, my ſtrict commands fulfil g 
By them inform'd, this method I propoſe, 
To guard the fortreſs, and inſult your foes, 

Beneath a temple which the Chriſtians own, 
« Deſcends a vault, to all but them, unknown: 
*« Within the awful conſecrated ground 
An image of the Virgin-Mother's found: 
* Perpetual lamps before the wond*rous maid 
Are hghted up, and fragrant incenſe laid. 
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This ſtatue, Sir, by your own hands convey'd 

From thence, muſt be in Macon's temple laid; 

«« Secur'd by ſpells, while that does ſafe remain, 

Godfrey ſhall ſtorm the fated town in vain “ 
This ſaid, th' impatient King directs his pace, 

With impious fury, to-the holy place ; 

Nor to profane the.ſacred pavement fears, 

But madly thence the beauteous image bears. 

Then in his god's polluted .ſeat*twas laid, 

While o'er it every charm the wizard ſaid. 

But when in heaven the next gay morning ſhone, 
Its guardian finds the ſacred treaſure gone; 
Searches in vain ; then with a thouſand fears, 
Diſtracted, to the court the tidings bears. 

The Prince, his Chriſtian ſubjects firſt ſuſpects, 

And all his flaming rage at them directs : 

But whether human hands the work had done, 

Or power divine, to men was yet unknown. 

The curs'd inchanter mutters o'er his ſpells, 

Yet nothing by the helliſh art reveals; 

Each houſe was ranſack'd to its laſt retreat, 

But no ſucceſs th* enrag'd inquirers meet, 

« Tis then reſolv'd,” the raving monarch cries, 

I'll doom them all one gen'ral ſacrifice ; ; 

The guiltleſs with th' unknown offender falls ; 

4A fact like this for ſpeedy vengeance calls.” 
This cruel ſentence reach'd the Chriſtians ears, 

Their ſudden fate unuſual horror wears; 

No dawning hope of ſafety was in fight, 

No method of defence, or ſecret flight : 

Nor dare chey mercy from the tyrant crave ; 

Their laſt and deſp'rate refuge was the grave. 

But Hcav'n which ne'er abandons the diſtreſs'd, 

Provides them ſuccour, where they hope d it leaſt. 
A beauteous virgin liv'd but liv'd unknown, 

Amidit the concourſe of the noiſy town; 
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A lively bloom adorn'd her charming face, 
An artleſs ſofineſs, and perſuative grace. 

To ckis advantage fav'ring heavin had join'd 
The richer bleſſing of a noble mind. | 
With pious thoughts, and ſacred zeal inſpir'd, 


From all the world ſhe would have liv'd retir'd ; 


But envious Love the chaſte deſign forbid, 

Nor ſuffer'd ſo much merit to be hid; 

A youthful vot'ry to her guiltleſs eyes, 

His fatal power had doom'd a ſacrifice : 

One creed, one holy faith they both confeſs'd 
In one pure form were both their prayers addreſs'd ; 
The youth as modeſt as his miſtreſs fair, 

With awful filence ſtill conceal'd his care; 

And ſtill the lovely author of his pains 

A ſtranger to his am'rous grief remains; 

His cares and ſervices were all unpaid, 

Nor once regarded by the wary maid. 

The Chriſtians danger now had reach'd her ears, 
And fill'd her with a thouſand growing fears. 
At laſt ſome gen'rous ſtratagem ſhe ſought, 
How, by her own, their ſafety might be bought. 
But ſhame, and female fear th' attempt reſtrain, 
And render all her great intentions vain ; 

Till bolder hope her firſt deſign renews, 
Which bravely now the ſtedfait maid purſues. 

She pals'd the crowded ſtreets with ſober pace, 
Nor ſtrove to veil, nor yet expoſe her face; 
Downward her eyes with modeſt looks incline, 
And with a nice engaging coynels ſhine ; 

Her charming air, her eaſy mien, and dreſs, 
Nor art, nor perfect negligence confeſs : 
Admir'd of all, the thoughtful beauty paſs'd, 
And met the wild diforder'd king at laſt. 
Great Sir,“ ſhe then began,“ the Chriſtians ſpare, 
* And I th' unknown offender will declare.“ 
K 2 | A decent 
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A decent boldneſs lighten'd in her eyes, 
Whoſe piercing luſtre ev'ry heart ſurpriſe : 
The vanquiſh'd monarch ſtood confus'd and charm'd, 
His viſage alter'd, and his rage diſarm'd: 
Ev'n love had enter'd, but th' imperious fair 
Attack*d his ſoul by methods too ſevere; 
Not frowns, nor coy forbidding beauty move, 
But gentle ſmiles indulge the flame of love. 
Yet, if not love, amazement and delight, | 
Her charms within his doubtful breaſt excite. | 
He paus'd, and thus . „ Let me the ſecret ſhare, | 
The peoples” lives, at thy requeſt, I'll ſpare.” 5 
« From firſt to laſt,” ſhe cries, “ the bold deſign, 
The great attempt and daring action's mine.“ 
And thus by an heroical deceit, 
Her life abandon'd for the public fate. 
Again inquir'd the yet ſuſpending King, 
« Who was thy curs'd adviſer in the thing?“ 


Th' undaunted maid replies, The whole defign, — \ 
«© Contriv'd, reſolv'd, and executed's mine; ij ' 
The danger, the fatigue was mine alone; : ; 
The guilt and glory ſhall be all my own.” : 


. Enrag'd, the tyrant then replies. And all 
«« My vengeance on thy wretched head ſhall fall.” 
* *Tis juſt,” ſhe calmly faid, “ and Vm content; ; 
„ 'ThY illuſtrious action mine, mine be the puniſhment. | 
« But, Sir, your anxious ſearches are in vain | 
The violated image to regain; | ; . 
«« For nothing but its aſhes now remain; j 
„This way ſecur'd, that by no Pagan hand . 
« The holy ſhrine might be again profan'd. 
«« Demand no more, my Lord ; enough 1s known 3 3 
«« 'The action 1 both juſtify and own.“ 

Her daring language, and relentleſs air, ä 

No more the wild outrageous King could bear; 1% 
No more his ſwelling fury could reſtrain ; 
Her youth, her pow'rful * plead in vain; 


Nor 
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Nor interceding love his rigour tames: 
The pity'd virgin ſentenc'd to the flames, 
Whom thence, yet with compaſſion and remorſe, 

The murm'ring Pagans in a tumult force. 

Her hands are bound, her modeſt face unveil'd, 
No more its charms from vulgar eyes conceal'd.. 
Tho' void of fear her doubtful looks confeſs 
A ſoft concern, and human tenderneſs : 

The roſy bluſh, that from her viſage flies, 

Not paleneſs, but a ſnowy white ſupplies. 

Mean time the wondrous accident was known 
From ſtreet to ſtreet, thro? all the ſwarming town. 
The perſon doubtful, the relation true, 

Amongſt the reſt, Olinda thither drew: 

Too ſoon the wretched youth approach'd, and found. 
By impious hands, his charming miſtreſs bound; 
Diſtracted now among the guards he preſs'd 
And thus aloud th* aſtoniſhed King addreſs'd. 
Ah! Royal Sir, yourſelf nd more deceive, 
Nor this fond maid's invented tale believe. 
Could the, alas! the cautious watch betray, 

4 And from its ſeat the weighty ſhrine convey ? 
„ *Tis fiction all; . .. the enterpriſe was mine, 
« Nor will L thus a glorious fate reſign.“ 

He adds, “ Your temple down a ſloping way, ö 


— — 


* Receives the light, and draws the beamy day; 
% % Thro' that I ſtole the ſacred prize away. 
* My Lord the ſentenc'd criminal you ſce; 
Ky * Theſe chains, this cruel death, belongs to me.” 
* And could not then a ſingle life ſuffice, 
« Unhappy youth ?” the fair Sophronia cries, 
With kindly love and pity in her eyes. , 
* What rage, what fury mov'd thee, to expoſe 
** Thyſelf a victim to relentleſs foes ? 


What tears, what mean relutance have I ſhown, 
„That you believe I cannot die alone?“ 
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But nothing could her kind repulſes gain; 
Unſhaken ſtill, his firſt deſigns remain: 
With ſtedfaſt courage each deſpiſes life, 
And long between them held the gen'rous ſtrife; 
Virtue, and mighty Love, difpute the feld, 
And neither in the friendly conteſt yield. 
The tyrant raves, nor longer now refrains, 
But both one cruel puniſhment ordains : 
Commiſſion'd, ſoon the charming youth they bind 
With heavy chains, and to the ſtake confin'd. 
Are theſe,” he cries, * the fetters love prepares ? 
This the reward of all my tender cares? ws | 
With ſofter thoughts I fed my fond deſires, 3 
And hop'd to meet thee in more gentle fires. 
Vet could I, falling in thy tender arms, 2 
*© Expire, my death had fill a thouſand charms ; * 
Could I receive thy parting ſighs, and join, 99 
« At the laſt fatal gaſp, my lips with thine ; | 2 
Our ſouls united, then, to heav'n ſhould fly, 
And I content, my charming fair, ſhould die.” 
% Far other cares,” ſhe mildly ſaid, “ than theſe, | 
«« Olinda, ſhould our ſerious minds poſſeſs : 
« Lament thy fins, contemplate the reward 


«« For faith, and humble penitence prepar'd : = 
** The palm, the ſtarry crown and martyr's due, * 
« With all the boundleſs raptures that enſue : 3 


« Survey the ſun, ſurvey the dazzling ſky ; 

© To thoſe bleſs'd regions we muſt ſhortly fly.“ 
Of gods and men the Pagans murmur'd loud, 

The Chriſtians, ſilent, weep among the crowd, 

The King, nor could his pity be diſguis'd, 

A ſtrange, unuſual tenderneſs ſupris'd ; 

He durſt no more the moving object view; 

But fix'd, and ſcorning to relent, withdrew : 

Sophronia, unconcern'd, alone appears, 

Nor in the univerſal ſorrow ſhares. 


The 
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The mournful officers had-plac'd, the while, 
And now were lighting up the ſmoky pile; 
When a young champion, with a martial grace, 
And. lofty mien, approach'd the fatal place; 
A tygreſs on her plumy helmet ſhone, 
Which, for the fair Clarinda, made her known: 
Her ſex's nicer ornaments ſhe fled, 
In toilſome arms, to great atchievements bred: 
Her hands the labour of the loom refuſe, 
Nor in a cloſet could her mind amuſe 
But o'er the fields, in ſavage {polls array'd, | 
Or thro' the woods, with fearleſs thoughts ſhe net og 
When yet a child, the fiery ſteed ſhe rem'd, 
Challeng'd the race, or wreſtled on the ſand ; 
Vaſt deſerts, hills, and pathleſs wilds ſhe trac'd, 
When with her ſpear the foaming boar ſhe chac'd. 
From. Perſia now the blooming warrior came, 
To win new trophies of immortal fame ; 
In battles paſt her ſword had oft compell'd 
'The ſcatter'd Gauls to quit the bloody field : 
Majeſtic charms, which every heart ſurpriſe, 
And awful glories ſparkle in her eyes. 

Arrivmg here, prepar'd for death ſhe found 
The tender youth and Jovely virgin bound. 
Tie feeble ſex to heav'n her eyes addreſ#d, 
And in her looks a filent calm exprefs'd ; 
The other grieves, and melts in pitying tears, 
Not for his own unhappy fate, but hers. 
The warlike nymph for both compaſſion proves, 
But moit her care the ſilent ſuff' rer moves, 
She to the people turns, nor loſes time, 
Demands with haſte, and hears in brief their crime : 
Intreats the execution they'd delay, 
And helps herſelf the riſing flames to ſtay ; 
Then charg'd, ... . * Let none this office undertake, 
« Till from the king I ſend them orders back, * 

K 4 


— 
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Her bold commands the willing crowd obey ; 
She, to the court directed, ſpeeds away; 
An audience gain'd, begins, . . . © Great Prince, from far 
« Th? unknown Clarinda comes, with you to ſhare 
«© The toils and hazards of the hoſtile field; 
«« A volunteer to your commands I yield, 
«« Whether to meet the battle on the plain, 
«« Or at the walls the breaches to maintain,” 
The king replies,** Who has not heard thy fame ? 
«« What diſtant climes are ſtrangers to thy name ? 
« 'Thy deeds, illuſtrious virgin, ſpread thy praiſe, 
*« 'Where'er the wand'ring ſun reveals his rays. 
« Afliſted thus, we Godfrey s arms defy, 
*« By thee ſecur'd of certain victory; 
To thy command our forces we reſign ; 
„The war and all its glorious conduct's thine.“ | 
Her modeſt thanks the graceful maid expreſs'd, „ | 
And thus again her gen'rous ſuit addreſs'd 
« Unuſual tis, I know, my Lord, and hard, 
For ſervice unperform'd, to aſk reward; Þ 
** But, by your Royal Clemency aſſur'd, | 
I boldly beg, of quick ſucceſs ſecur'd. 


„ Reverſe, great fir, the ſentenc'd lovers doom; I. 
An act like this, your bounty will become.” | { 15 

Nothing was eber,“ the rn king mr Bs 
« To ſuch a fair petitioner deny'd ; 1 
„Their lives, heroic maid, your n be; 4 


« Guilty, or innocent, I ſet them free.“ 


LETTAX 
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LETTER XVII. 


From BELLAMOUR, relating the ſequel of his paſſion ' 
for ALMEDA, in 'the eighth res of the fir/t part 
of Letters Moral and Entertaining. | 


My dear Carlos, . | 
1 AM pleaſed to find, that neither the gaiety of 
your humour, .nor your own ſucceſsful. amours, . 
have made you inſenſible to the misfortunes of your 
friend. Your compaſſion is ſome relief; for I am. 
really paſt jeſting ; and raillery, in this caſe would 
have been inhuman. . | 70 | : 
You may remember, in. my laſt letter, I had 
ſome hopes the diſcovery of my inclinations for Al- 
meda would prevail with Elvira to free me from 
the engagement I made to my father to marry her. 
But I was diſappointed. . All the art and eloquence 
I. employed, to paint the height of my paſſion for 
her. rival, had juſt the contrary effect. Inſtead of 
railing her anger and reſentment, it melted her in- 
to a 5 of which I had never thought her 
capable. At laſt ſhe told me, though ſhe would 
not ſuffer her tongue ſo far to belie the ſentiments of 
her heart as to refuſe me, yet I might refuſe to marcy 
her, if I knew how to 3 with my obligations 
to a dying father. | 
he naming my father gave a pious emotion to 
my foul, and awakened all the filial gratitude and 
veneration due to his memory. I am no libertine. 
Virtue and vice are with nie real. diſtinctions. I. 
dare not violate my word to the meaneſt of my de- 
pendents, nor even to my worſt enemy. Honour 
and conſcience have hitherto governed my ſecret 
actions. I felt the force of Elvira's words, and left 
her without making any reply. | 
But how am I embarraliled ! If I had never ſeen 


the charming Almeda, I. muſt have been unvappy. 
| | K | 


5 Elvira 
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Elvira has been, from her infancy, bred up with 


my ſiſter: My affection for her has been always 


the ſaiuc as for them; and ſeems the tie of nature, 
not of choice. In all the little freedoms of conver- 


ſation I have treated her with the ſame decency as 


if ſhe ſtood in that relation. Deſtiny ſeemed to 
have ſet ſome ſacred bounds between us, that it 
would have been criminal to violate. This ſenti- 
ment is ſo habitual to my thoughts, that I could 
as ſoon commit inceſt, and break in on all the 
fanctity of Nature's laws, as fall in love with Elvi- 
ra. She is handſome enough; ſo are my ſiſters, 
} love her, as I do them, with a very pure and in- 
nocent affection. Her charms have never kindled 
one {oft deſire in my breaſt ; rather a religious horror 
would ſeize me in addreſſing her. She is as ſecure 
from my attempts, as if an angel ſtood viſibly be- 
fore me to guard her virtue. 

In this fituation, imagine, if you can, how mi- 
ſerable I muſt be with this legacy of a wife. She 
brings a vaſt fortune, you will tell me: but, my 
dear Carlos, could ſhe bring me both the Indies, it 
could be no relief to my Tomeſtic chagrin. I am 
no rake, Nor could you propoſe any faſhionable 
liberty but what would heighten my uneaſineſs. 
Yet i dare not reflect on my father. It was not 
avarice that governed him, but rather compaſſion 
for a young orphan committed to his care. How- 
ever I ſufter, be his memory unblemiſhed, and the 
facred remains undiſturbed by my complaints. 

But the criſis of my miſery is yet untold. Almeda 
is fixed to her cruel reſolution of feeing me no 
more, To what cave, what deſert, what unfre- 
quented place ſhe is retired, I cannot find : but 
the is certainly eloped from mortal men, and 
eſcapes all my inquiries. However, ſhe has favour- 
ed me with the incloſed letter ſince her retreat 
which I have ſent, to juſtify the height of * 

ion; 
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fion ; by which you will ſee the beauty of her mind 
is equal to that of her — perſon. I am, 
5 


Your's, &c. 
BELL AMOUR. 


TY PELLAMOUR, 


« 1 H AD not the leaſt intention ever to write to 
you more, or put you in mind there was 
« ſuch a perſon in the world 2s Almeda, had not 
your diſheſi-s reached me; and your endeavours 
to find me out, obliged me to aſiure you the ſearch 
is in vain. I am determined never to ſee you 
more; and this ſhall be the laſt letter you will 
ever receive from me; which I write purely for 
Jour conſolation, if an account of. my quiet will. 
e any to you, 
« From the moment you told me my happineſs 
depended on Elvira's refuſing you, 1 diſmiſſed 
every flattering hope. I was ſenſible ſhe knew- 
too well how to diſtinguiſh merit, and how rarely 
ſuch excellency as yours is to be met with. Lo 
reſign you to the poſſeſſion of another, to con- 
quer the warmeſt wiſhes,. and find happineſs in- 
giving pleaſure to thoſe we love, abſtracted from 
ourſelves, is a refinement few people are capable 
of, and what I did nat expect from Elvira. She 
is conſcious of her own ſuperior” charms, and 
may reaſonably hope to gain your heart; whilſt 
her eſteem for you would not ſuffer her to let 
you diſpoſe of yours to a perſon, who, in the 
common views of. mankind, is unworthy of 
ou. 
Ob! why did Fate throw you in my way? 
Was it only to awaken me from my ſtupid negli- 
« gence of the world to a ſenſe of ſorrow ? to 
« thew me a Rn of happineſs, only to make 
* me more ſenſible of my indigence? Had your 
part in life been to act the dependent, and mine 
| K 6 « the 
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« the advanced ſtation, you had been left to me in 
* quiet; nobody would have diſputed my right: 
* and 1 ſhould have found more, much more 
pleaſure in rewarding ſuch merit, than I ſhould 
have done now in ſharing your fortune. But 
why do I expoſtulate with Heaven, who, no 
doubt, allotted me into this ſphere of life as moſt 
ſuitable for me ? It is in our own power to make 
the incidents of human life good or evil: It is 
our own minds that conſtitute them either. The 
reception they meet with there, and the turn 
they take, gives them their proper tincture, Let 
us not diſturb the wiſe ceconomy, but ſubmit to 
the methods of Providence. You have obeyed 
pou? father in the diſpoſal of your perſon to 
Ivira : let her have your mind alſo, It is her 
right. I will confeſs it is. There only I could 
envy her happineſs; and it is there her delicacy 
could never endure a rival. Let us not be jult 
« by halves. May the ſame generous ſpirit that 
carried you through the firſt marks of your 
obedience,” animate you through all the offices 
of the moſt exalted virtue, I leave you, that I 
may be no obſtacle to it; and beg you to conſi- 
der, whatever faults you commit to Elvira, I 
am the occaſion: and while I fly from all com- 
merce with you, to preſerve my innocence, you 
will fruſtrate my endeavours, and make me 
« guilt | 
„ 


AM is a pleaſure in our very ſorrows, when 
3 


« they flow for a worthy object. You can give 
me that pleaſure, and juſtify me to myſelf; and 
« 


by thoſe vety virtues that tear you from me, 
bind me faſter to you, and give me a vanity in 
you. Your happineſs will be mine. I will not 
tell you, that I can forget you. It is impoſſible. 
The roſes muſt forget to bloom;z the birds to 
warble from the beech, the gay creation be un- 
« drefled, and I inſenſible to perfection, ere your 


« image 
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image can be eraſed out of my heart, or it can 


« receive any other impreſſion, A heart that has 
« been your prize, cannot deſcend to a meaner 
« ſacrifice, No; the paſſion you have inſpired 


( 
c 
cc 
0 


cc 
cc 
(e 


« ſuits the grandeur of you exalted genius, and 
cc 


muſt have the ſame duration with your virtue. 
I retire from the world, not to avoid, but to en- 


joy you more at o_—_ We are never abſent 


from thoſe we love. Every m_ that nature 
can produce, brings you to my thoughts, ſince 
you avg pointed out all their various charms to 
me, taught me how to reliſh ſolitude, and di- 
rected my. mind to entertainments above the 
reach of fortune. | 

« That ſentiment of tenderneſs I have for you, 
has ſome emanation of divinity upon it, while it 
naturally leads me to the contemplation of the 
Supreme Excellence, and directs my devotions to 
the fountain of beauty. Ihoſe hopes and fears 
which alternately elevate or depreſs the mind in 
all human expectations, vaniſh. "The ſoul is at 
liberty to purſue the intereſt of another life ; 
raiſes its thoughts above this little ſcene of things, 
to fairer, future worlds ; breaks off the fetters 
that chain it to this world, and ſmiles through 
her priſon, with the holy impatience on the' joys 
of immortality. There all human diſtinctioiis 


will be loſt, and gold will have nothing to do in 
the ſettling of them. N 


Perhaps the gay world will pity me, and 
think religion, and a cell, but a Lic Bs re- 
courſe; but I ſhall not find it ſo, while | 
not ſecluded from the generous Monimia's cheer- 
ing eye. Her delicate and blameleſs ſenſibility 
of human paſtions (ſhe to whom ſuffering is a 
merit) ſoftens every care, and raiſes every joy. 
While the deſcends from the height of gran- 
deur to the gentle offices of the 5 friend, 
tho forgets every advantage of fortune, till vir- 
tue 


cc 
cc 
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tue in diſtreſs calls for her aid. Her titles have 
no energy with her, but when they give her a 
privilege of doing good; and then ſhe exerts 
them to their full force. She feels they cannot 
buy freedom to the mind, and that no calamity 
will retire in reſpect to them. Fate has fo or- 


« dered it, that there is ſome ſimilitude in our de- 


cc 


ſtinies, which reconciles me to mine; while ſhe 
recommends piety and reſignation with the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt beautiful arguments, her own 
example; and fortifies my mind, by putting every 
virtue, by her own practice, in the moſt amiable 
light. Sometimes the ſings a Requiem to our 
ſorrows, ſooths them to peace with the moſt har- 
monious numbers; and 1 have the eaſe of ſeeing 
my thoughts expreſied in hers with every ele- 
22 and, when the ſerious ſoul exerts itſelf, 
e anticipates heaven, and gives a ſweet ſoretaſte 
of the ſongs of angels. Thus we baffle diſap- 
pointment, and clude our ſufferings. Honours, 
Wealth, and Beauty, ſtand abaſhed to ſee them-- 
ſelves deſpiſed 3 while Devotion claps her wings 
at this her faireſt triumph, 
« You will,. I hope, from what I have faid, be 
ſatisfied I am not unhappy : and take this laſt aſ- 
ſurance from me, that T can never beſo whilit you 
are bleſſed. You have annihilated every ſenſe of 
forrow in me. I have no tears but when you 
claim them.. | 
« Adieu,” 


LETTER MIII. 


To Lady Mak v, frem her ſiſter, juſt before her death, 


I COME ye ghoſts ; prepare your roſeate bowers, 
Celeſtial palms, and ever-blooming flowers. 


'Thither, 
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Thither, where ſinners may have reſt, I go, 
Where flames refin'd, in breaſts ſeraphic glow. . 


Porr. 


This, my dear ſiſter, is my long, > final adieu 
till we meet in happier regions. e ſprings of 
life are running low, and nature, tired with human 
changes, longs to be at reſt. The grave attends me, 
that manſion of ſilence and repoſe: . | 


I ſoon ſball cloſe my weary eyes in peace, 
And ſtretch compos'd-upon my duſty bed.. 
Oh Death thy quiet and refreſhing ſhade 
Shall yield a long and unmoleſted reſt, 
From all the fruitleſs toil and vanity 

That dwells-below- the ſun. ... . . 


I. have had an ill ſtate of health for ſome years, 
and have lately had two fits of an apoplexy. The 
third my phyſician is ſo ſincere to let me know will 
be fatal. I am now indiſpoſedy and find ſome cer- 
tain fymptoms of its return; which makes me re- 
ſol ve to unburden my ſoul of its laſt preſſure. 

Forgive me, ye injured. ſhades of- my great ance 
tors, nor blot my name from your iſluſtious line 
- + . . My dear ſiſter, can your rigid virtue forgive 
my fault, and plead my defence to my injured huſ- 
band, when 1 am filent in the duſt ? Dear Lady 
Mary, will you not pardon a crime which is blot- 
ted out by heaven? With that my peace is made by 
a long courſe of M gre eeks, and months, 
and years, are ince the date of my guilt.. Tbe 
riſing and the ſetting ſun has been a conſtant wit- 
neſs to my devotions; the moon and. midnight-ſtars 
were conſtant to ny tears. 

It is, as you know, ſixteen years ſince I was mar- 
ried to Count Edgar. I have had two ſons and 
three daughters. But ſhall I own this ſhameful 
truth]! The eldeſt of the two brothers is not his. 
On a fatal night (let the horror of darkneſs mT 

It 
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it) I was, in my huſband's abſence, by the Mar- 
quis de ... . ., ſeduced. It was not the contrivance 
of a formal amour, but the effect of inadvertenc 

and ſurpriſe, Oh! where was my n 


in that looſe moment, that interval o 
madneſs. 


The ſubject is too infamous for me to enter into 
particulars, But I have full aſſurance this youth is 


not the Count's ſon: though his confidence in me 


with his eaſy temper, kept him from ever making. 
the leaſt inquiry into any circumſtance of my guilt. 


He has lately made his will ; and to the eldeſt bro- 
ther, being his greateſt favourite, given his whole 


eſtate, leaving the reſt entirely dependent on this ſon, 
which, to my confuſion, is not his own. | 


This ſecret, dear Lady Mary, I muſt intreat you 


to diſcover to Count Edgar after my death, that he 
may do his own children juſtice, and only provide 
moderately for the other. Aſſure him that it was 
only in this inſtance I ever wronged my fidelity to 
him. This is the utmolt reparation I can make; 
and, with a mind urburdened, I now caſt myſelf on 
infinite mercy, and ſmile in the view death. 


I come, ye minifters of fate, I come, 

But while I paſs the intervening gloom, 

Should riſing doubts my trembling keart invade, 
With muſic cheer the melancholy ſhade. 

In ſoothing ſtrains a gentle Requiem ſing, 

And touch, with heav'nly art, the golden ftring. 
The charming ſound ſhall ev'ry care beguile, 
And make the ſeats of deſolation ſmile. 

My ſoul, prepar'd by ſacred ecſtaſy, 

Shall learn and join the chorus of the fy. 


Once more, my dear ſiſter, adieu]! Let my 
crime warn you never to be vain or ſecure. From 
the height of ſelf-confidence and arrogant virtue, 
I was left to make this reproachful ſtep to humble 
N | me, 


reproach and. 
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me. My repentance has been deep and ſincere; 

and, through the divine redemption, my pardon is 

procured, and my guilt for ever obliterated. 

14 11 Your dying friend, 
HERMOINE. - 


© LETTER MIX 


A letter from AkIsTUs, giving his friend a relation 
ef the ſudden death 9. his new bride, who was 
Tex in the chapel while the ſacred rites were per- 


forming. | 


XA V fate will furniſh you with a full evidence f 
the vanity of human happineſs. My laſt let- 
ter was writ in the height of ſucceſs, with the moſt 
arrogant expectations and boaſt of a lafting felicity 3 
now it is all changed, the ſhadows of night cover 
me. | 
The lovely Erminia, whom I had ſo long pur- 
dued, and at laſt perſuaded to crown my wiſhes, the 
very morning ſhe gave me her hand, before the 
ſacred ceremony was finifhed, was ſurpriſed with 
the fatal meſſage of death; and carried in a ſwooh - 
from the chapel to her chamber, where ſhe ſoon 
expired in her mother's arms. This hour the ap- 
re with all the coſt and ſplendour of a youthful 
ride; the next ſhe is a pale and ſenſeleſs corpſe, 
muffled in a ghaſtly ſhroud. Thoſe charms that in 
the morning promiſed an eternal bloom, before the 
evening have dropped their ſmiling pride; the 
ſparkling eyes are funk in darkneſs; the ſoft, the 


tuneful voice, is for ever ſilent; while a' livid hue 
lits on the late roſy lips. 


Thus airy pleaſure dances in our eyes, 

And ſpreads falſe images in fair diſguiſe, 

J allure our ſouls; till juſt within our arms 

The viſion dies, and all the painted charms 
Flee 
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Flee quick away from the purſuing ſight, | 
Fill they are loſt in ſhades, and mingle with the night, 


Oh Death ! how cruel was thy triumph | Youth: 


and beauty, joy and blooming hope, he here a vic- 
tim to thy rage. I he darkſome priſon of the grave 
muſt now confine thy gentle captive,; inſtead of the 
pomp of a bridal-bed, the cold earth muſt be her 
lone, duſt and corruption her covering... _ 
ou will now expect I ſhould practiſe the princi- 
ples I have fo often aſſerted, in exerciſing my boaſt- 
ed reaſon and moderation; or Teave you. to in- 


ſult me with the arguments I lately produced to al- 


lay your grief, under the preſſure of an uncom- 
mon misfortune... This reproach would. be but 
juſt, at a period when Heaven has given me a full 
evidence of the truths I confeſſed, and ſet the vani- 
ty of human hopes in the cleareſt, demonſtration 
before me. One would think 1 ſhould now, if 


ever, find it cafy to moralize on theſe ſubjects, and 


act the philoſopher from mere neceſlity, if not from 
virtue.. | 

Were the caſe yours, or any body's but my own, 
how many wiſe things ſhould I repeat ! how. fluently 
could I talk | ſo much more eaſy is it to dictate 
than to practiſe. And yet 1 am reaſonable by in- 
tervals.. I am in more than name a Chriſtian. In 
ſome bright periods, L feel the. force of that profeſ- 
ſion, and. pay homage to its ſacred rules. A hea» 
venly ray ſcatters. my grief, and cheers my ſoul 
with divine conſolations. The gay and the gloomy 
appearances of mortal things vaniſh before the 
.gleams of celeſtial light. Immortal pleaſures, with 
gentle invitations, call me to the ſkies, and all my 
thoughts aſcend. 

But how fhort my triumph ! how eafy the tran- 
ſition from reaſon to madneſs ! Of what. ſurpriſing 


variety is a human mind capable? Light and dark- 


ncis, heaven and hell ſeem blended within; it is all 


chaos, 
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chaos, and wild diſorder. I hat reaſon which ont 


moment relieves me, the next ſeems with a juſt train 
of ideas to torment me. | 


See there, all pale and dead ſhe lies ; 
For ever flow my ſtreaming eyes : 
Fly Hymen, with extinguiſh'd fires ; 
Fly, nuptial bliſs, and chaſte defires ; 
Erminia's fled, the lovelieſt mind, 
Faith, ſweetneſs, wit, together join'd. 
Dwelt faith, and wit, and ſweetneſs there ? 
Oh ! view the change, and drop a tear. 


Adieu. 
LETTER XX. 
To LYCIDAS 


HERE are ſeaſons when the mind dilates it: 
ſelf, and, ſenſible of its own grandeur, breaks 
through the limits of this lower creation, in ſearch 
of ſome unknown, and yet untaſted pleaſures. This 
is my preſent diſpoſition, The wide limits of the 
{ky have nothing to entertain me: Nature ſeems to 
be exhauſted and indigent. Should ſhe uncover 
her golden mines, or. diſcloſe the ruby ſparkling in 
its bed; let her open the veins of ſapphire, and ſhow 
the diamond glittering on its native rock . . . . 
I have no avarice of this kind. The orient clouds 
that now adorn the morning ſky, could I reach 
them, would be a more ſubſtantial treaſure. . . . . 
Appear ye faireſt blandiſhments of ſenſe; though 
lovely as the daughters of Hden, your ailurements 
would now be loſt. . . . Let ſenſuality appear in all 
her charms, the Perſian delicacy, and the Roman: 
pride ; . + + let the pageantry of ſtate, the triumphs 
loſt in long oblivion, put on airy forms, and paſs. 
In 
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in their viſionary ſplendor. before me; in my pre- 


ſent ſituation, methinks I could deſpiſe them all. 
"Theſe ſcenes. would be but tireſome repetitions; for 
they are no noveltics to my active imagination, Cle- 
opatra's expenſive vanity, and Pompey's glory, are 


familiar themes to my luxuriant fancy: their de- 


{criptions rather tire, than delight me.. Even the 


magnificence of the ſtarry arch, the ſplendid ſtruc- 


ture of the univerſe, I now ſurvey with indolence : 


1 grow impatient to ſee a new and brighter ſcene 
appear ; when theſe old heavens and antiquated earth 
ſhall put off their periſhable forms, and ſtand dreſſed. 


in immortal beauty, and undecaying excellence. 
Blefled period l why art thou fo long delayed? Oh 
ſtretch thy ſhining wings, and come away! Mend 


thy pace, old lazy Time, and ſhake thy flow-paced 


ſands! Make 33 circles, ye rolling planets | 
Thou N ſun, how long wilt thou travel the 
celeſtial road! when ſhall thy radiant walk be 
finiſhed ! When will the great Angel arreſt thee in 
thy progreſs, and ſwear by him that made heaven and 
earth, the fea, and all that is therein, that TIME 
SHALL BE NO MORE | 

My impatient ſoul ſprings. forward to ſalute the 
happy period, and anticipates the promiſed joy. 


Great nature then, thro? all her dif rent works 


Shall be transform'd ; the earth and thoſe gay ſkies 
Shall be no more the ſame ; a brighter ſcene 


Succeeds ; and Paradiſe, in allits charms, 

Shall be renew'd : but far its bliſs improv'd, 

Fitted for minds, to whom the mighty Maker 

Shall give the glorious viſion of his face, 

Unveil'd, and ſmiling with eternal love. 

Here let. me dwell, nor turn one careleſs look 

On yonder hated world; . . .. . . hexe let me drink 
Full draughts of bliſs, and bathe in endleſs floods 
Of life and joy ; . + + + « here let me ſtill converſe. 


It 
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It cannot be! . . . Mortality returns! hy 
Ye radiant ſkies, adieu! . . . . Ye ſtarry worlds, 
J muſt fulfil my day, and wait the hour 
That brings eternal liberty and reſt, | 


My native element prevails, and I muſt return to 
my original earth again. But I believe you are not 


overjoyed at this event; you could have reſigned 


me to the ſkies in your preſent diſpolition : an 


earthly amour ſeems to ingroſs your affection; and 


I ſhould much more have obliged you by a diſcourſe 
of mortal charms, than of celeſtial attachments, 
But you muſt excuſe me; my mind is in a poſition 
too fublime and delicate for theſe terrene nymphs'; 


as fair as 2 miſtreſs is, you have no rival in me; 
at this inſtant I am all for the immortals. 


Oh ye fair objects, ye untainted ſprings, 
Of every excellence that charms the ſenſe ! 
Ye native beauties, ye primzval ſweets, 
'That bloſſom in the ſkies ; but for the hopes 
Of thoſe pure entertainments after death, 
My ſoul would joyfully give up its claim 
To an immortal ſtate; for what is life, 
Reaſon, and thoſe capacities of bliſs, 

If loſt on toys; No; I have nobler aims! 
Deſires unbounded by theſe narrow ſkies, 
Theſe gaudy, flying, tranſitory ſcenes ; 

Eternal glories, and inchanting beauties ! 


Next time I ſee you, on condition you will let me 
laugh, you ſhall talk of loves and graces, lilies and 
roſes, flames and darts, till Chanticleer gives his laſt 
ſummons to the phantoms and faries to diſappear. 

| CLERIMONT, | 
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LETTER XIII. 


To the Earl ef. L244 2 


My Lord, 
AM juſt recovered of the wound I received in 
the duel, which you with ſo much reaſon and 
humanity endeavourcd to prevent. I think myſelf 
now 4 an obligation to own the juſtice and — 
of your Lordſhip's arguments, and to retrast what- 
ever I ſaid in defence of ſuch an inhuman practice. 
It was frenzy that made me reject the advice of one 
who had ſo true a notion of honour, and whoſe 
courage had been ſo gloriouſly employed in the cauſe 
of liberty, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
You told me what the event of this mad adven- 


ture would be; that, inſtead of defending, I ſhould 


expoſe my ſiſter's innocence to the public cenſure, 
It is too late for me to wiſh I had been guided by 
your generous and friendly admonitions ; which, 
for the future, will wear the ſtamp of infallibility on 


them. Nor can I propoſe to myſelf a nobler exam- 


ple than your Lordſhip's in every part of human 

ife. The generous friend, the tender huſband, and 
affectionate parent, appear in their proper luſtre, . . 
Virtue, with a ſuperior excellence, ſhines in your 
character, and enforces her precepts with reſiſtleſs 
eloquence, 

Ihe review of your conduct is a ſevere reproach 
to my own, I ſhall never reflect on my late ridi- 
culous exploit without confuſion. Whatever bravery 
I 1fteRed, I was conſcious of the molt laviſh fears, 
in the midſt of my inſolent flights of vanity. De- 
li c. ate guilt hung heavy on my ſoul. I ſpent the 


night before the bloody aſſignatioh, in anguith 


which no words can expreſs; infernal viſions 

haunted my imagination; the caverns of night, the 
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joyleſs abodes, diſcloſed their terrors to my di ſtracted 


fancy. 

But ſo entirely was I governed'by the maxims of 
the licentious part of the world, that with great 
gallantry I challenged my own ruin, and bid 1 
to death and damnation; expoſing myſelf to all the 
horrors dreadful to reaſon and nature, to avoid the 
imputation of cowardice, 

So tyrannical a thing is cuſtom, that it is neceſ- 
fry to aſk the world ly 3 11 for preſuming to 
be reaſonable creatures. People are often compelled 
to be mad in their on defence, and to act againſt 
their reaſon to avoid being ſingular. It is hard in- 
deed, that the caprice of mankind ſhould expect an 
apology from the few that are wiſer than the reſt, 
for being awake, and in their right ſenſes ; that they 
ſhould be forced to excuſe themſelves, for keeping 
their eyes open, and having penetration enough ta 
foreſee a diſtant danger, and ſo much diſcretion as to 
avoid it. 4a 

A man reſolved to leap from a precipice, might 
with a better aſſurance ridicule his companions for 
not promiſing to follow him: and more juſtly re- 
proach them with cowardice, for refuſing to — 
their necks, than theſe men of honour can upbraid 
a perſon for not complying with their rules of va- 
lour, at the expence of his life, and all his hopes of 
future happineſs. If my generous adverſary had not 
ſpared my life, when it lay at his mercy, while my ſal- 
vation depended upon that important moment, in- 
ſtead of giving you this penitent relation, I had been 
now curling my own folly, under the weight of 


eternal infamy. ; | | 
Your Lordſhip's &c. 
ANTONIO. 
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LETTER XAII. 


To VALERI Vs, from an Engliſh merchant ; giving 
an account of the adventures of his voyage. 


I AM at laſt ſafely arrived in Holland, and have 
taken the firſt opportunity to give you a relation 
of the adventures that detained me ſo long in fo- 
- reign countries. | | 

n my return from the Indies, I had ſome af- 
fairs with a Spaniſh merchant ; which, while I was 
managing in one of their ſea- ports, there came in 
a Spaniſh corſair, who had taken a rich Turkiſh 
prize, with ſeveral Turks and Moors, priſoners, 
whom he offered to ſale as ſlaves. I never had any 
traffic of this kind, from any view of intereſt ; but 
from a motive of compaſſion, I had ' purchaſed li- 
berty for many a miſerable wretch, to whom I gave 
keel the moment I paid his ranſom. 

Among the captives newly taken, there was one 
diſtinguiſhed by the richneſs of his habit, and more 
by the gracefulneſs of his port. He drew all m 
attention; of which he appeared ſenſible, and ſtill 
directed his looks to me : our ſouls ſeemed to greet 
one another, as if their intimacy had been of a 
long Rang, and commenced in ſome pre-exiſt- 
ent period, There was ſomething in the air of this 

oung ſtranger ſuperior to adverſity, and yet 
ſenfible of the preſent diſadvantage of his fate ; 
while I felt for him an emction, ſoft as the ties of 
nature, and could not but impute it to the ſecret 
impreſſion: of ſome intelligent power, which was 
leading me to a height } generoſity beyond my 
own intention, and, = n impulſe of virtue on 
my foul, directing it to the accompliſhment of 


ſome diſtant and unknown deſign of Provi- . 


dence, The heavenly inſtig ation came with a 
prevailing 
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prevailing force, and I could not but obey its dic- 
tates. 

The price ſet on this captive was extrayagantly 
high, and ſuch as would be a vaſt diſadvantage to 
my preſent affairs to part with. However, I liſtened 
to the gentle monitor within, and paid the corſair 
his full demands. 

As ſoon as I had conducted the youth to my 
lodgings, I told him he was from that moment free; 
the price I had paid, was for his friendſhip and li- 
berty. 

« Then you have confined me, replied the gen- 
tle ſtranger, „ by the moſt laſting engagements. 
« I might have broke through any other re- 
“ ſtraint; but I am now your voluntary flave, 
« and dare truſt you with a ſecret yet unknown 
« to the 8 My name is Orramel, the 
os oy ſon of a wealthy Baſſa in Conitantinople; 
« and you may demand what you will tor my ran- 
“ ſom. 

« You will ſoon be convinced,” ſaid I, “ there 
« was no mercenary intention in this action. The 
amity I have for you is noble and dilintereſtcd : 
it was kindled by a celeſtial ſpark, an emanation 
from the divine clemency, and terminates in no- 
thing below your immortal happineſs. And were 
you inclined to examine thoſe ſacred truths which 
would lead you to that felicity, and to ſhare my 
fortune in a free and happy nation, the wealth 
of the Indies ſhould not buy you from my aftec- 
tions: but if it is you. Choice to return to the 
cuſtoms and religion of your country, you are 
abſolutely free, without attending any terms for 
« your releaſe,” 
ith a friendly, but dejected look, he told me, 
it was impoſſible for him to diſpenſe with his filial 
2 to an indulgent parent; but he poſi- 
tively refuſed his freedom, till he had given intel- 


ligence, and received an anſwer from his father: 
5 . which 
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which he ſoon had, with a Carte Blanche to me, on 
which I might make my own demands for his ſon's 
ranſom. I returned it with no other terms, but 
the liberty of all the Chriſtian ſlaves he had in his 
poſſeſſion; hoping, by this diſintereſted conduct, to 
leave a conviction on the mind of my young friend in 
favour of Chriſtianity, He could perſuade me to re- 
ceive nothing but ſome little preſent, and left me 
with an apparent concern. 

It was ſome months after he was gone, before I 
could finiſh my negociations in Spain; but, as ſoon 
as they were diſpatched, I embarked for Holland. 
We had not been a week at ſea, before the ſhip 
was taken by a Turkiſh pirate, and all the men in 
it carried to Conſtantinople, to be fold as ſlaves. 
My lot fell to a maſter from whom I was like to 
find moſt barbarous treatment; however, I was 
reſolved to endure my bondage, till I could give 
intelligence to my friends in England, to procure 
my ranſom, I was fixed to this, that no hardſhip 
ſhould reduce me to give Orramel an account of 
my diſtreſs, till I was again in circumſtances, not 
to necd his kindneſs, nor expect a retaliation of my 
OWN. 

But Heaven had kinder intentions by bringing 
me into this adverſity, nor left me long without re- 
dreſs, As I was talking, in a public place, to one 
of my fellow-flayes, Orramel came by. He paſled 
beyond me; but inſtantly returning, looked on me 
with great attention, till tome melting ſorrow dropped 


from his eyes: when, making inquiry of ſome that 


were near, to whom I belonged, and being informed 
without ſpeaking a word to me, he flew to my new 
maſter, paid his demand for my ranſom, and im- 
mediately conducted me to his houſe, where he wel- 
comed me with the warmeſt marks of affection. He 
ſpoke . . . . . he pauſed . . . . and was in the 


greateſt perplexity, to find language ſuitable to the 


ſentiments of his foul. 
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« My brother!“ ſaid he, “ my friend!... or 
« if there are more facred tics in nature or virtue, 
« Jet me call you by ſome gentler appellation! we 
« are now united by the bands of celcſtial amity, 
« One in the ſame holy faith, and hopes of a glori- 
« ous immortality. Your charity reſcu2d me from 
« a worſ2 than Spaniſh ſlavery, from the bondage 
« of vice and ſuperſtition z; your conduct baniſhed 
« my prejudices to the Chriſtian name, and made 
« way for the entrance of thoſe heavenly truths, 
« to which I now aſſent. But this is a ſecret even 
« to my own domeftics : and, whether ſuch a cau- 
tion is criminal, I am not yet able to determine.” 
With what rapture, what attention, did I liſten 
to this language! I bleſſed the accents that told me 
my friend, my Orramel had embraced the Chriſtian 
faith. An angel's ſong would have been lefs melo- 
dious. I looked upward, and, with a grateful ele- 
vation of mind, gave the glory to the pee diſ- 
poſer of all human events. The inſtinct was from 


above, that firſt moved me to ranſom this young 


captive ; thence was the ſpring of my compaſiion : 
it would be vanity, it would bz the moſt criminal 
arrogance, not to aſcribe this a ion to the attilting 
Deity. 

The illuſtrious Orramel made it his joy, his ſtudy, 
to evidence his affection. - He told me, his father 
died ſince we parted in Spain; and that he had left 
hve daughters, which he had by ſeveral of his 
wives. He offered me the choice of his fitters, 
it I had any thoughts of marriage, and promiſed 
a dowry with her to my own content. One 
of them, he faid, was privately bred a Chriſtian, 
by her mother, a beautiful woman of Armenia. I 
was pleaſed with the propoſal, and impatient to ſee 

iy fair miſtreſs. In the mean time he made me a 


preſent of ſeveral rich habits, and two 1.{groes to 
attend me. 
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The next day, he conducted me to a fair ſum- 
-mer-houſe, whither he ſent for his ſiſters; who 
were all ſo handſome, that I was diſtreſſed with 
my own liberty, nor knew where to chuſe, had not 
a principle of piety determined me to the young 
Armenian; who was not ſuperior in beauty to the 
reſt, but there was a decorum in her behaviour, 
which the others wanted. She had more of the 
modeſty and politeneſs of the European women, to 
whom you know. I was always partial. My choice 
was fixed; and the more I converſed with my fair 
miſtreſs, the more reaſon I found to approve it. 
We were privately married by a chaplain belonging 
to the Britiſh envoy. My generous friend gave her 
a fortune, which abundantly repaid all my loſſes; 
and, after a proſperous voyage, I am fafely landed 
in Holland. | 

I have ſent you this relation, as a memorial of 
my gratitude to Heaven ; whoſe clemency has re- 
turned me more than meaſure for meaſure, and 


largely recompented that liberality it frſt inſpired. 
Adieu. 
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LETTER I.. 


To Lady SePHIA. 
The ſequel of the ſtory of R@SALINDAs 
OU will find me, dear Lady Sophia, in a. 


more gay diſpoſition than when I writ my laſt 
letter. Perhaps the fair ſeaſon has ſome influence- 
on my temper. The ſpring is now in its prime, and 
blooming nature appears in all her various pride; 
the fields and groves reſound with artleſs harmony; 
the linnet and warbling lark invite me often to riſe 
with the fragrant morning : nor am I unwilling to 
obey the gentle ſummons ; though, till I came here, 
I had never beheld the riſing ſun ; the ſight was as 
| 49a a novelty to me as a blazing ſtar would have 

en; the opening dawn. was one of the arcana of 
Nature, into which my - curioſity had never pried. 
Indeed, I had read many poetical deſcriptions of the 
roly-fingered morning unbarring the gates of light, 
and, decked in golden veſtments, beginning her pro- 
greſs over the eaſtern hills; but I left Aurora to her 
rural hours, without the leaſt inclination to trace her 
footſteps in the pearly dew. She was no precedent 
for me; I was too polite to open my eyes at ſuch un- 
3. gentecl. 
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5 
genteel ſcaſons; the ſun ſhone in vain, its beans 
were uſclefs till the modiſh world appeared. 

But I have now conquered theſe refinements, and 
can bear the awkward cuſtom of riſing with the freſh 
morning, and going to bed when the duſky evening 
cloſes; or, I might keep myſclf awake while every 
other intelligent being on this part of the globe ſleeps; 
when human affairs ceaſe, and the calm creation 
ſcems lull-d in a peaceful flumber, except Elves and 
Fairies. I cannot perciſely determine what hours 
they keep; but here is a nurſe in the family, who 
is intimately acquiinted, 2s ſhe fays, with theſe 
ſprightly phantoms. She has been admitted to their 
moon-light revels; and has led me to many a circle 
diſtinguithed with perpetual verdure, where they 
uicd to dance their light fantaſtic rounds, Bridget 
and Joyce, our two dairy-maids, add their teſtimony 
to the nurſe's, and relate their own viſionary experi- 
ence. Iam no great infidel; ſometimes { diflers. 
and always wiſh 4 pretty ſtories they tell me were 
true; but I dare not object againſt any of thoſe re- 
lations, for fear of being thought a Macho by the 
whole village. 

My circumſtances are now very eaſy. My miſtreſs 
is fully perſuaded my education has been ſuperior to 
my preſent ſtation, and treats me more like a ſiſter 
than a ſervant; I am under no reſtraints but thoſe 
of gratitude and juſtice, which will not ſuffer me to 
be idle where I know myſelf to be dependent, 

For a damſel of quality, I can work well enough 
with my needle; and as this is all my miſtreſs will 
june meto do, I carry my work to ſome verdant re- 
treety, of which here are great variety, in a large gar- 
den, and wide range of orchard, joining to the 
hou. I ata delighted with old-faihioned bowers 
cuvercd with wood-bine and ſweet-brier, and can 
Jy as much at my eaſe on a bank of tamomile 
 11:d26 with laurel, as ever I did in a painted alcove. 
Maple-trees and box, with buſhes of roſes, are 

placed 
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placed about in 4 very agrecable diſorder ; the whote 
{cene appears gay, but wild above rule or art, 


- « + + While Nature here 
Wantons as in her prime, and plays at will 
Her virgin - fancies 


Mirrox. 


The orchard joining to it is ſpacious and fair as the 
Heſperian N violets, primroſe, and crocus, 
embroider the level green on which you tread; the 
trees are ſet in rows, their branches mingle above, 
and are now in their gaudy bloſſoms; the birds ſit 
careleſs on the flowery ſprays, and from their little 
throats pour out a ſtream of harmony, while fragrant 
ales refreih the ſenſe, and with their aromatic breath 
diffuſ: gladneſs to the foul, 

Juſt at the bounds of this luxuriant retreat ſtands 
an ancient oak; the extended boughs are a ſhelter 
from the mid-day fun, which perhaps your Lady- 
ſhip would endure rather than ſcreen your beauty in 
ſuch a ruſtic ſhade. Elyſian groves and myrtle 
bowers are better ſuited to the delicacy of your ima- 
gination; but I am now reconciled to Nature in its 
_ greateſt negligence; and, ſeated in this venerable re- 
c-ſs, find virtue and liberty the principal ſprings of 
human happineſs. My hours are here at my own 
diſpoſal, nor am I obliged to devote them to cere- 
mony or vain amuſements. I find myſelf under no 
necethty to court the impertinent, or flatter the am- 
bitious, nor to do a thouſand unreaſonable things, 
for fear of being fingular, and out of the mode. 

The only intimacy I have contracted is with a 
daughter of the miniſter of this pariſh. They call 
her Sally. Her converſation is perfectly innocent and 
agreeable, and has ſomething in it charming beyond 
all the ſpecious rules and ſtudied elegance of the beau- 
monde. She has ſpent her leiſure in reading, and 
has certainly peruſed all the good books in her 
father's ſtudy, having never opencd a page on any 

L 4 ſubject 
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ſubje& but religion, except Argalus and Parthenia, 
Her preciſeneſs is all natural and unaffected. Her 
looks, her words, hcr whole behaviour, has an air 
of ſanctity. One can hardly believe her an inhabi- 
tant of this world, but rather a native of ſome more 
refined and holy region. The ſweetneſs of her coun- 
tenance, with the ſurpriſing beauty of her whole per- 
ſon, would confirm this thought, if ſome evidence 


of mortality did not appear in her declining health. 


She believes herſelf in a conſumption, and talks of 
dying as calmly as moſt people talk of going to fleep. 

However, this indifference is not, perhaps, entirely 
the effect of piety. A tender paſſion ſeems to have 
ſome ſhare in it. Her health began to decline from 
the time her lover died. He was the fon of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman 3; their marriage was concluded by 
the content of both their parents. There had been 
an innocent tenderneſs between them from their 
childhood; and juſt at the period ſet to crown their 
mutual paſſion, the youth was ſeized with a fever, 
which ended his life, and left the gentle maid to 
mourn her diſappointed joys. 

Since that, ſhe has no attachment to this world : 
all her ſchemes of happineſs are in a future ſtate, on 
which her whole attention is fixed; and nothing can 
be more ſparkling than her converſation on theſe ſub- 
jects. As ſome people grow dull and moroſe in talk- 
ing of religion, it brightens her countenance, gives 
a vivacity to her "og ik and heavenly eloquence 
to her tongue. The beauty of the ſpangled firma- 
ment in a clear ſummer evening gives her an appa- 
rent pleaſure, © In a little time,” ſhe often ſays, 
« ] ſhall have a nearer view of thoſe radiant wonders, 
« and ſhall myſelf outſhine their glimmering luſtre.” 

You would be glad, Lady Sophia, if I would 
leave Sally with the angels, and talk to you of 
knights of the garter, blue ribbands, embroidered 
coats, and other ſublunary things. There is ſuch 
a wide extreme betwixt theſe ſubjects and heavenly 
themes, 
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themes, that I cannot introduce your tender affair 
with any manner of decorum ; the deſcent is too pre- 
cipitate. But if I muſt talk of love, my own amour 
is ſome what more of the ethereal kind than yours, 
and the tranfition-will not be ſo difficult, 

Nor will it diſpleaſe you, to hear that my lover : 
continues conſtant, with the addition of ſix thou-.- 
fand a year to his eſtate. It was left him by one of 
the S. . . .. family, who _ died without an heir. 

My miſtreſs has been a conſtant advocate for the 
lovely youth, believing his propoſal a vaſt prefer- 
ment for me; while my generous lover makes his 
addreſſes with greater warmth and affurance than 
when his eſtate was leſs, thinking it now in his power 
to offer me a reparation for whatever misfortune 
hath reduced me to a ſtate fo unequal to what, he is 
perſuaded, my cducation has been. 

I have not yet accepted his propoſal, .nor diſco- 
vered my rank to him; but it is very probable [ 
ſhall do both. What objection can I, or rather what 
can you, make againſt it? His deſcent is every way- 
Uuſtrious, and has vaſtly the advantage of mine. 
Nature has diſtinguiſhed him with an air of grandeur, 
beyond all the borrowed luſtre of titles or equipage. . 
There is an elegance in his behaviour ſuperior to 
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4, the rules of art or imitation; not Paris, when con- 
* feſſed prince on the plains of. Ida, appeared more 
3 graceful. He talks of love, not in ſtrains of dra- 
1 matic frenzy, but with the ſobriety of reaſon and 


virtue. Perſuaſion dwells on his tongue, while he. 
deſcribes the gentle paſſion in accents calm as the 
midnight-air. What the conſequence will be, I 
cannot yet determine, Dear Lady Sophia, adieu. . 
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LETTER: H. 


To Lady SOPHIA. 


AY romance is now finiſhed, the drama is come 
'4 to a concluſion : I have been married theſe 

four months; and from the ſober regular way of life 

am now in, you muſt expect no more adventures. 

I forgot in my laſt to inform you, that with the 
fix thouſand a year there was a ſeat nobly furniſhed 
left to.. . What muſt I call him? Not my 
huſhand, for fear the awkward domeſtic ſound 
inould give you the ſpleen. And it I ſhould give 
lum the appellation of my gallant, my lover, or 
the charming youth, you wouid thiak me run mad 
in romance. But I hope I may call him by his 
proper name, which is Lucius. 

The ſeat of which he is now the poſſeſſor, looks 
like the abode of liberty and guiltleſs delight. The 
ſituation has ſomething in it ſo jovial and airy, that 
it gives an alacrity to the mind. It ſtands on a 
gentle rifing, with the view of a ſpacious valley be- 
jore it, through which a luxuriant river draws its 
_ Shining train, and bleſſes the borders with immortal 
veidure z the wide champaign beyond opens a fair 
variety of hills, of groves, and fertile plains, which 
terminate in a diſtant proſpect of the ſea, You have 
this beautiful ſcene of nature from every window in 
the frontof the houſe. 

The oppolite ſide of the ſtructure diſcloſes a quite 
different view, As that ſeems the triumph of Na- 
ture, this appears the inſult of Art. The gardens 
and groves are fo exquilitely fine and regular, that I 
fancy myſelf in fairy-land; it looks all like the effect 
of inchantment, and beyond human contrivance. 

The loves and graces figured in the pairſtedalcoves 
perſuade me, I am got among the immortals, who 
ſcem to court me to their ſoft receſſes, when through 


a long 
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a long viſta the ſmiling forms riſe in juſt proportion 
before me, I converſe with deities, and am charmed 
with the wonders of the poetical world, 

I find leiſure enough for theſe viſionary delights, 
being diſcharged from family cares by my huſband's 
grandmother, who is qualified to manage thoſe affairs 
with great prudence and decency. It is a pleaſure to 
me to ſubmit to her advice in every punctilio, as I 
find it obliges Lucius, who treats her with the ut- 
moſt deference and reſpect; nor fails to find ſome 
handſome excuſe for any thing that has the appear- 
ance of obſtinacy or caprice in her temper. 

His merit in every occurrence ſecures my eſteem. 
An air of juſtice and benignity ſhines through his 
whole conduct. His mind was in the fame elevation 
when his fortune was at the loweſt ; nor has this un- 
expected turn had the leaſt influence on the modeſty 
and evenneſs of his diſpoſition. His management in 
every thing is at once generous and diſcreet. He has 
devoted a thouſand pounds a year, out of the fix 
thouſand, to charitable uſes ; another thouſand he 
ſecured to me for my peculiar expences ; the reſt to 


be ſpent in his houſehold, the charge of which he has 


limited to his income, and pays his bills once a month 
with great exactneſs, that no honeſt tradeſman may be 
injured by his delay, Whatever treſpaſs is done by the 
careleſneſs of his ſervants, in the purſuit of their 
rural ſports, he patiently hears the complaints of the 
ſufferers, and reſtores their damage to the full. 
His compaſſion is equal to his juſtice. Never has 
he been ſeen to turn away from a ſpectacle of pitys 
never has he ſhut his ears to the voice of 'diltrels ; 
never, by an inſolent reproach, ſilenced the cries of 
poverty, nor delayed his bounty to the neceſſitous. 
Several honeſt clergymen, with large families and 
narrow incomes, have already experienced his gene- 
roſity, and bleſſed their young benefactor. He has 
taken a ſon of a neighbouring miniſter into the family, 
who was bred at the univerlity, and is a youth of 
| 5 great 
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great piety, and very good ſenſe. He reads conſtantly 


to us morning and evening prayers, when not a ſer- 
vant in the houſe is ſuffered to be abſent. 

Lucius has a handſome collection of Engliſh and 
French authors. His father lived long enough to ſee 
him inſtructed in both theſe languages : ſo that his 
books, with the converſation of the young ſtudent, 
are the agreeable amuſement of his leiſure hours; 
which are not ſo many as he ſeems to wiſh, his rank 
and merit ſtill engaging him in new acquaintance, 
there being 5 — ſeats ſcattered about 
in this pleaſant champaign. 

I find myſelf more free and diſengaged, having no 
companion but Sally. In her converſation I forget 
I am below the ſtars, and mingle with immortal be- 


ings. Her ſentiments are all elevated and refined ; 


the language of heaven flows from her lips, in ac- 
ents ſweet as an angel's voice. She has a ſurpriſing 
memory, and ſpeaks the fineſt parts of Milton by 
heart. I fancy myſelf among the celeſtial minſtrels, 
when ſhe repeats that deſcription, where 


. » Their golden harps they take, 
Harps ever tun'd, that, glitt'ring by their fide, 
Like quivers hang, and, with preamble ſweet 
Of charming ſympkony, they introduce 
Their ſacred ſong, and waken raptures high. 


Mr. Pope's Mess1an is another of her favourite 
poems ; which ſherecites with ſuch a graceful pronun- 
ciation, that it ſeems always new and ſurpriſing. 

But while I am enjoying this agreeable ſociety, I 
know it 1s a pleaſure that is Realing from me like ſome 
fair flower, whoſe bloom withers while I am regaling 
my ſenſe with its fragrancy. The young ſaint is 
bidding adieu to mortal things, and preparing for 
her native ſkies. I brought her hither, to try if 
the change of air would mend her health: but I ſee 
no advantage the has by it; and, finding her impa- 


tient to return, I have promiſed to carry her in my 


chaiſe 
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chaiſe to-morrow back to. her father's houſe. I go. 
the more willingly, that L may make a viſit to the 
peaceful abode where I ſpent ſo many. happy hours. 

I know not if my miſtreſs has yet recovered the 
confuſion ſhe was in at the diſcovery of, my quality. 
As for Lucius, it ſeems to be no ſecret to him. He 
told me, there was ſomething in my behaviour that 
convinced him I was not in my proper ſtation ; but 
by what misfortune I was ſunk, he could never make 
the leaſt conjefture. My conduct he thought was 
too reſerved to ſuffer him to ſuſpe& any thing to my 
diſadvantage 3 and. when he found my concealment 
was on a religious account, it gave him the higheſt 
fatisfation, to find it in his power to place me in 
circumſtances more agreeable and independent. 

Two or three days after L was married, I writ to 
my father, with all the ſubmiſſion and. tenderneſs 
that natural affection could 4Aate. I am informed; 
he relents, and is pleaſed with an alltance to this noble. 
family. But I have not yet the honour of any let- 
ter or meſſage from his Lordſhip. Oh! could I 
throw myſelf at his feet, and once more hear his 
paternal bleſſing, my happineſs were complete 

The PasTOR AL I have incloſed was only writ as 
a ſolitary amuſement ; which makes me ſend it with- 
out any apology, or giving myſelf the airs of being 
an author. I hope it will not diſpleaſe you, that my 
ſhepherd happens to be a Chriſtian ; and that the 

aſtoral ſcene lies on the Britiſh. plains, as long as I 
eave you to wander at your leiſure in the vale of 
"Tempe, or follow your fleecy charge on the fair 
Arcadian paſtures, Adieu. 


Yours, &c. 


Ros ALINDA, 


A P A $S- 
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A PASTOR A L. | 
EE MNRY ASS LU CT: 


He N RVY. Lv CY, while reſting in this verdant ſhade, 


By power divine thus elegantly made, 
Say, canſt thou envy pomp and regal rooms, 
Gay with the luxury of Perſian looms ? 
Or painted roofs, whoſe beauty would entice 
'The thoughts through all the fabled joys of vice ? 
Fabled, indeed ! true joys ut cannot boaſt, 
Since pleaſure flies waen innocence is loſt, 
Remorſe, Deſpair, and every cruel gueſt, 
Become the inmates of the guilty breaſt. 

Lucy. How ſpotleſs, Henry, is thy well-turn'd mind, 
Averſe to ill, to follow good inclin'd ! 
With thee converſing, every day I learn 
New charms in ſacred virtue to diſcern ; 
And, emulous of thee, with joy purſue 
That goodneſs I admire and love in you. 

Hz NAT. Thou need'ſt not learn of me. In nature's 

book 

Thou may'ſt on thy Creator's wiſdom look : 
Ard as the planets run their conſtant race, 
His glorious footſteps in their order trace, 
He bids the ſun in all its beauty riſe, 
To bleſs our ſoil, and gild the vaulted ſkies; 
And, by the word of his almighty power, 
Ordains the moon to cheer the midnight hour ; 
While ſparkling ſtars in ſolemn order wait 
Upon a ſilent courſe, to grace her ſtate, 

Lucy. Nor in the ſkies alone his pow'r is ſeen; 
We view it in the grove, and flow'ry green, 
To imitate whoſe charms all art is faint, 
The roſe's glowing bluſh what hand can paint ? 
Or equal the pale lily's ſnowy hue ? 
Or emulate the corn-flower's gloſſy blue ? 


HENRY. 
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HE NR T. Sure, Lucy, we, like the firſt pair, are bleſt, 


While here, ſecure, with innocence and reſt, 


Our happy hours on downy pinions fly; 

When thus aſſiſted by faith's ſtedfaſt eye, 

Upon our Maker's works we humbly gaze, 

And, for their goodneſs render him the praiſe, 
Thus, in the patriarch's days, the Jewiſh ſwaing, 
Who fed their flocks on Mamre's fruitful plains, 
Worſhipp'd Jehovah in the woods and field, 

And prais'd his name for all the fruit they yield 


Implor'd his mercy to direct their ways, 


To guud their nights, and ſanctify their days, 
But, ſee ! the ev'ning o'er the dewy lawn 


Already has her ſable curtain drawn, 


Homeward we'll go, and, as we ſlowly walk, 


Beguile the tedious way with farther talk. 


LETTER Ill. 
From the ſame, to Lady SophlA. 


Madam, 
"PHE day after I writ to you laſt, I carried Sally 


home; where I left her, not thinking, when 
we parted, that we were to meet no more in this 
world: but ſo it proved. She languiſhed about 


three weeks, and then, without any ſtruggle, or 


convullive pangs, gently reſigned her breath, 
With what impatience ſhe attended the happy 


period, the incloſed will inform you. She writ it a 


tew days before ſhe died, and gave it in charge to 
one of her friends to deliver to me. 


To RosALINDA 


Dear Lady Frances, 


« IM * ſands are now running low. The ſprings 
©* AYA of life will ſoon ceaſe. The duſt is return- 


« ing 
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ing to its native duſt, and the immortal part to 
its great original. The happy day is dawning, 
which ſhall never be ſhaded with ſucceeding 
night, Some glimmerings of celeſtial glory 
break through the gloom, and ſcatter the hor- 


rors of death. I hear from far the harps of 


heaven in ſoft preludiums call me to the ſkies, 
« I ſhall ſhortly mingle with the morning-ſtars, 
and converſe with the firſt-born ſons of light. 
I ſhall enter the bliſsful aſſembly, and be num-. 
bered among the glittering attendants of the em- 
pyrean courts. The ſupreme Excellence ſhall. 
unveil itſelf, and ſuffer me to gaze on uncreated . 


beauty. I ſhall feel the force, and breathe the 


raptures of immortal love. The ſmiling. mo- 
ments, crowned with joy, and ever-blooming . 
life, muſt now begin their everlaſting round. 

“The ſtormy ocean is paſt, the Thort fatigue 
fulfilled ; the peaceful heaven is in view. I am. 


« juſt ſetting my foot on the bliſsful coaſt. The 


C. 


SEEN ED STTE 


- 


charming land of love, the aromatic breezes al- 


ready meet me from the fragrant ſhore, and cheer - 


me in the laſt faintings of nature. 
« Dear Lady Frances, adieu. Till now never 


bid you a glad farewell, nor parted without re- 


luctance. ut we ſhall meet in more ſerene 


- climates. We ſhall meet in the fulneſs of joy, 


in the elevations of glory. Mine, indeed, by 


the juſt degrees of recompence, will be a ſtation. 


far below yours. My probation has been only 
the paſſive exerciſe of content and patience, But 
ſuch virtue as yours, which has triumphed over 


all the gay allurements of the world, ſhall meet 


a glorious diſtinftion. "The noble army of mar- 
tyrs will receive you to their number, grace you 
with the radiant circlet and victorious palm, and 


record your conqueſt in the annals of heaven. 


« I ſpeak this, to animate your virtue, to encou- 
rage you in the race of glory. I am now paſt 
| « Aattery.. 
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« flattery, or dependence on the greateſt of mor- 
44 tals, But I feel the moſt tender concern for your 
« happineſs, and ſhall carry the gentle impreſſion to 
« the regions of exalted friendſhip, the native do- 
« minions of love, to which I am now going. 
« Once more, my dear Rofalinda, adieu.“ 

This letter came to me with the fad tidings of 
her death. No language can deſeribe my grief in 
its juſt emphaſis. You will give me leave to weep z 


and ſympathiſe with 


Yours, 
Ros ALIN DA. 
LETTRR . 
To CARLos. 


S you was the confident of my unjuſt deſign, in 
viſiting Philander at his country-ſeat, you have 

reaſon to expect I ſhould inform you of the ſucceſs 

of that adventure, 

I hada ſecret paſſion for Aſpaſia before her mar- 
riage with this noble youth, and flattered myſelf with 
ſome hopes of finding her prepoſſeſſed in my favour. 

You know how exceeding cautious and diſcreet I 
have been in my pleaſures, and with what diſſimula- 
tion I have ſecured to myſelf the character of a man 
of honour and ſobriety. By this advantage I found. 
it eaſy to impoſe on my friend ; whoſe goodneſs was. 
real and unaffected, while his unblemiſhed integrity 
left him unguarded to all my artifice, | 

But I found it impoſſible to delude my father by 
my ſpecious virtues. His penetration faw 9 
that 3 3 by which I had eſcaped the public cen- 
ſure. Nor could any thing have been more deteſt- 
able to his open temper than the affectation and hy- 
pocricy of mine. After he had traced one of my 
moſt criminal intrigues, and found me unreclaimed. 
by his tendereſt admonitions, he reſolved to diſinherit 
me, and ſettle his eſtate on my younger brother, Who 


is. 
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is really poſſeſſed of all thoſe good qualities, to which 


with a vain oſtentation, I have only pretended, _ 

My brother, perceiving my father's diſguſt, and the 
intention he had to make him his heir, with an un 
equalled generolity gave me intelligence of the threa- 
tened misfortune, deſiring me to employ ſome friend 
to perſuade my father from his ſevere proceeding. 

'T his news came to me while I was detained a wil- 

ling gueſt by Philander at his country-ſeat, I diſ- 
covered the affair to him, who immediately offered to 
attempt a reconciliation. I gladly accepted the kind 
intention, nor knew any 5% 20 ſo likely to ſucceed. 
P hilander propoſed ſtaying two or three days with 
my father, in order to intinuate himſolf the more ſuc- 
ceſsfully. In the mean time, I found but too eaſy 
acceſs to the fair Aſpaſia; and, by an artifice that 
deſerves the blackeſt infamy, prevailed with her to 
make a criminal appointment in a private garden be- 
longing to the houle. 

This was the ſecond day of her huſband's abſence. 
The happy hour, as I then thought it, arrived, when 
I was to attend my miſtreſs in a ſequeſtered arbour. 
Put juſt as I was entering the walk that led to it, a 
footman came haſtily after me with a letter from Phi- 
lander, which brought me the welcome news of his 
ſucceſs with my father. The vaſt ſatisfaction he ex- 

preſſed for having procured this reconciliation, with 
the real concern for my welfare, which appeared in 
every line, raiſed a ſenſe of honour in my foul. I 
read che letter again, and found my guilt aggravated 
by its bright reverſe. My falſehood was heightened 
by the warmth and fidelity with which the generous 
man had purſued my intereſt. My crime ſtood before 
me in its molt infamous view. But how to extricate 
myſelf from this perplexity, I was entirely at a loſs. 

To neglect an opportunity I had with ſuch ſolici- 
tude obtained, to diſappoint a yielding beatlty, to dare 
the effects of her contempt and reſentment, by act- 
ing contrary to all the gallant maxims of the world, 


Was. 


ER 


ſeemed to hang, I ſent a ſecret prayer to 


(0 
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was doing the utmoſt violence to a diſpoſition like 
mine. But then, to wrong my friend with an evi- 
dence of his fidelity in my hand, where every tender 
line would reproach ſuch villainy ; Alexander and 
Scipio, I told myſelf, would condemn me; with 


many an heroic Pagan, who, in the height of youthful 


deſires, had conquered the allurements of a guilty 
paſſion. | | | 
It was happy for me, that ſome accident prevent- 
ed Aſpaſia from following me ſo ſoon as the deſign- 
ed. I was ſo far from being impatient at her abſence, 
that I blefled every moment's delay, and was con- 
triving to avoid the interview juſt as I ſaw her en- 
tering the garden. 6 2 
I had been unuſed to mental devotion; and yet, 
in this dangerous moment, on which my perdition 
Heaven for 
aſſiſtance. 45 
Inſtead of flying to the charmer's embraces with 
the gaiety of a lover, I went forward with a ſlow 


reluctant pace till we met, and then gave her my 


friend's letter. As ſoon as ſhe had read it, ſhe told 
me, „I might be aſtured 1t {poke the language of 


« his ſoul: and it is,”” added ſhe, © to the advan- 
e tageous light in which he has ſ-t your character; 
it is entirely to that you are obliged, for the 
favourable. opinion I have of you.” 

« Is it, indecd, to this generous man,” I replicd, 
« that I am indebted for the ſhare I have in your 
« eſteem ! And can I return ſuch goodaeſs, with 
« the vileſt ingratitude ''... Here 1 pauſed, ſtill 
keeping a reſpectful diſtance. 

 Aſpaita, with her eyes fixed on the ground, ſtood 
in a ſilent confuſion, But, in this mute interval, 
imagine, if you can, what muſt be the conflict of 
my ſoul ! I had ſpoke my laſt; an eternal filence 
muſt certainly have enſued, if the gentle Aſpaſia, 


perceiving my diſtreſs, had not put me out of pain 
tor an apology, 


cc 
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« I ſee,” ſaid ſhe, * the diforder you are in, 
« This retreat of honour ought to have been mine. 
I ſincerely wiſh it had been fo. However, you 
have led me the way, and I owe my recovery to 
your prudence,” : 

« It was my importunity, Madam,” replied I, 
« that drew you into this criminal engagement ; 
« for which I am going to inflict on myſelf the ſe- 
« vere penalty of ſceing you no more.“ 

This was what I was juſt refolving,” anſwered 
the flir penitent, &“ but you have gone before me 
in every ſtep of virtue. We mk indeed meet 
« no more. Some diforder I feel gives me a pre- 
« tenee to retire immediately to my chamber; and 
« you may leave this place early in the morning, 
with a proper excuſe for not ſeeing me.“ 

She was ſeated under a ſhade of jeſſamine, and 
appeared charming as the Queen of Love. My 
philoſophy began to ſtagger ; when ſhe haſtily roſe, 
and left me in an agony of mind which no words 
can expreſs, | 

However, I had: ſo much command of myſelf as 
not to follow her. My reaſon exerted all its powers. 
The Divinity within ſpoke with a commanding 
force, and bid the wild tempeſtuous paſſions be till. 
My ſoul obeyed the ſacred dictates, white truth and 
friendſhip took full poſſeſſion of my breaſt. 

I haſted early the next morning from this dange- 
rous place; and muſt own. to you, this action has 
given me a pleaſure in reflection ſuperior to all the 
gratifications of. ſenſe. 

Yours, &c, 
ALCANDER, 


LETTER . 


To CaRLos from the ſame.” 


| A FTER your ſevereſt raillery on my conduQ, I 


hope you will pardon me for being a reaſonable 
; | creature, 
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creature, and not inſiſt on my making an apology for 
following the dictates of honour and gratitude, To 
your —_ thoughts, virtue may not, perhaps, ap- 

pear ſo trival and fantaſtic a thing. In your ſplene- 
tic intervals, falſchood and treachery will probably 
loſe their charms, and put on an aſpect of horror 
and deformity. When the ſagacity of youth is paſt, 
and a few years have imparied your underſtanding, 

you may grow ſuperſtitious, and be whimſical enough 
to fancy friendſhip and truth are words of the moſt 
ſacred importance. Since it is not impoſſible for you 
to fall into ſuch errors yourſelf, you ought to paſs a 
charitable cenſure on my principles and practice, 
however different from your own. 

I have ventured to ſend you this careleſs tranſla- 
tion of Taſſo's Inchanted Foreſt, This beautiful 
fiction feems contrived to arm the foul with a noble 
reſolution in whatever occurrence its virtues are 
called into action. Rinaldo's inflexibility, I hope, 
will keep me a little in countenance ; though I have 
not the vanity to run a paralle] between the young 
hero's exploit and mine. 

Dear Carlos adieu. Be aſſured I am too much 
your friend to leave any method untried for your 
reformation, 


ALCANDER, 


THE INCHANTED FOREST. 
[Taken from Tasz0's Jexvsarzm, Book XVIII. 


Tus dawning light ſcarce hover'd in the eaſt, 

When young Rinaldo left his wonted reſt; 

Completely arm'd in all his martial pride, 

A coſtly ſcarf was o'er his ſhoulders ty'd ; 

Unſeen, he paſs'd along each filent tent, 

And onward to the dreadful foreſt went. 

Twas now the ſeaſon when theling'ring night 

Diſputes her empire with the rifing light; 

A roſy 
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A roſy bluſh 'here paints the doubtful morn, 
There glimm'ring ſtars th* uncertain ſhades adorn. 
This ſcene the thoughtful hero entertain'd, 

As on the ſteep of Olivet he gain'd ; 

The dawning luftre, and declining night, 

With various beauties entertain his ſight, 


* Ye num'rous flaming lamps above,“ he crics, 
Which deck the lofty temple of the ſkies ! 


Thou ſun, whoſe face a golden ſplendour wears! 


Thou ſilver moon, and all ye ſparkling ſtars ! 
What trifles to your glories are preferr'd ! 


How little we celeſtial things regard! 
A ſparkling glance, the lightening of a ſmile, 


« Ot Heav'n itſelf our eaſy hearts beguile,” 


Thus reas'ning, he the ſacred hill aſcends, 


And humbly there with decent rev'rence bends ? 
Adoring to the eaſt, he turns his eyes, 

His thoughts unbounded reach the inmoſt ſkies. 
Mean-while the morn in golden veſtments roſe, 
Her viſage with a bright vermillion glows ; 
New beams Rinaldo's creſt and armour gild, 
Which dart their luſtre o'er the verdant field; 
Refreſhing breezes round him gently play, 
And balmy odours on their wings couvey : 
While from her lap Aurora on his head 

A cloud of pure celeſtial dews does ſhed ; 
Dipp'd in th? ethereal miſt, a lucid white 

His robes diſplay, and ſtream with filver light. 
Such when the morning's cheerful rays appear, 
Such lively looks the op'ning bloſſoms wear; 
So looks, renew'd in all its glitt'ring pride, 
The ſerpent, when he caſts his age aſide, 


The knight ſtill to the wood his way purſu'd, 


Nor any horror in 1ts proſpect view'd ; 

The fatal foreſt, whence with ſudden dread 
The braveſt ſoldiers of the camp had fled, 
Appears to him a kind inviting ſhade, 
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Advancing on, a ſoft melodious found _ 
Fills all the fair inchanted prove around; 
The noiſe of murm'ring currents rolling by, 
With ſighing winds, which thro* the branches fly; 
[ The ſwan in dying melancholy ftrains 
; In concert with the nightingale complains ; 
The organ, harp, and human voice are found 
Mingling their notes in one harmonious ſound. 
While from above, as others had before, 
The youth expects to hear loud thunders roar ; 
Inſtead of theſe, the ſongs of Syrens finds, 
oy The chant of birds with warbling waves and winds, 
4 Amaz'd, he now his haſty ſteps ſuſpends 
7 And forward now with cautious paces bends ; 
No obſtacle his paſſage yet withſtood, 
Beſides an ample, ſmooth, tranſparent flood, 
From whence a thouſand riv'lets break away, 
8. Which through the ſhades in wanton windings ſtray; 
0 Their banks were with luxuriant verdure crown'd, 
And painted flow'rs adorn'd the ſmiling ground. 
2 Rinaldo paus'd, when inſtantly appear'd, 
| ? A ſtately bridge on golden arches rear'd, 
5 Preſenting croſs the ſtream a ſpacious way, 
| Which he undaunted paſs'd without delay ; 
| Nor ſooner touch'd the river's diſtant brinks, 
| F But down the viſionary ſtructure finks ; 
; And what before in gentle waves roll'd by, 
5 A torrent ſwells, and lifts its billows high. 
2 No bounds the ſudden inundation knows, 
Riſing like floods increas'd by melting ſnows. 
The hero fearleſs ſtill his courſe purſues, 
And whereſoe'er he turns, freſh wonder views 
For whereſoc'er he turns, a ſudden ſpring 
Appears, and blooming flow'rs their odours bring: 
'The hly courts him, and the fragrant role 
At his approach with brighter crimſon glows ; 
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And danc'd in artful meaſures as they play'd. 
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Their cryſtal arms the bubbling ſprings diſplay, 
And living fountains open in his way; 

"The branchy trees their verdant pride renew, 
From ev'ry leaf diſtills ambroſial dew; 

The waters, winds, and tuneful birds again, 


Join'd with the voice, and lute, begin their ſoothing ſtrainz 


Nor yet appears to whom the melting ſong, 
The human voice, and charming lute, belong. 

Suſpended he remains, and ſcarce believes 
His waking thoughts, or what his ſenſe perceives ; 
When iſſuing from the foreſt's lofty ſhade, 

He finds an ample plain before him ſpread ; 
A wondrous myrtle in the midſt appear'd ; 
Aloft in air its ſtately head was rear'd ; 

Its height the palm and cypreſs far ſurpaſt, 
And all beneath a cloſer ſhadow caſt. 

Around the leafy arms extended wide, 

It tow'ring ſtood, of all the grove the pride: 
On the prodigious plant he fix'd his eyes, 
Till more prodigious things his mind ſurpriſe, 

A pregnant oak with ſudden rupture parts, 
While from its trunk a blooming virgin ſtarts : 
Numbers like her their hollow priſons rend, 

And on the plain in ſhining robes deſcend. 

So dreſs'd, the graceful Cynthia haunts the groves 
Such are her nymphs, and ſuch the goddeſs moves. 
Their folding veſts above the knee were ty'd, 
Their ſlender legs the ſilken buſkins hide; 

Their ſnowy arms were bare; their locks behind 
DiſhevePd hung, and wanton'd in the wind. 

Like theſe appear the beauteous ſylvan race, 

When o'er the lawns the flying prey they trace; 
No bows indeed they held, nor quiver wore, 

But warbling lutes in their fair hands they bore : 

A circle round the wond'ring Knight they made, 
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« Hail lovely youth,” they ſung, „our Lady's care! 
« For thee theſe ſoft receſſes we prepare; 
« For. thee ſhe fondly languiſhes all day, 
« And waſtes her life in reſtleſs fires away 
« Theſe groves tay abſence lately ſeem'd to mourn, 
« But all look freſh and gay at thy return,” 

While with theſe melting ſtrains they charm his ears, 
A ſweeter voice he from the myrtle hears, b 
And iſſuing thence a lovelier nymph appears, 
If ancient times, with pious awe inſpir'd, 
Silenus in his antic form admir'd, 
What had the ſuperſtitious dotage been, 
The mad effect of this ſurpriſing ſcene ! ; 
Hep ſhape was. human ; but a heav'nly grace 
And beauty all divine, adorn'd her face. 
With doubtful eyes Rinaldo views the fair, 
And ſoon recalls Armida's tempting air ; 
Then with a ſoft alluring penſive look, 
Which meant a thouſand tender things, ſhe ſpoke. 

« Art thou return'd the cauſe of all my pain ! 

% Do I behold thoſe fatal eyes again? 
Doſt thou at laſt, ungrateful man! relent, 
And pity my fond youta in forrow ſpent ? 
Or as an enemy purſue mg here? 
For this thy arms and threat'ning looks declare. 
But I no enemy, no traitor fear'd 
When ober the flood the golden bridge I rear'd ; 
When gaudy flow'rs along thy path were firaw'd * 
And living ſprings to entertain thee flow'd,” 
Approaching nearer then, ſhe ſoftly cries, 
„Remove this envious helmet's vain diſguiſe, { 
« And let mo view ag un thoſe charming eyes,” 

With that a moving tear ſhe fondly ſhed, 
While from her checks the haſty hluſhes fled ; 
Then figh'd, and dowaward caſt her lovely eyes: 
And ſoft complaints, and kind reproaches, tries: 

| M Her 
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Her words the coldeſt adamant would move, 

And melt the moſt obdurate heart to love. 

The youthful hero feels the kindling fires, 

And timely from his dangerous foe retires ; 

Again he ſcorns her wiles, and fiercly drew 

His ſhining ſword, and at the myrtle flew. 

Armida runs before with eager haſte, 

Then twining round her darling plant embrac'd ; 
« Oh, ſtay,” ſhe cries, “ ſtay thy inhuman hand, 
« Or let thy weapon in my breaſt be ſtain'd.“ 
Unmov'd and deaf to all her pray'rs he ſtood, 
Ane lifts his ſword to hew the fatal wood. 

Th? inchantreſs ſoon another method tries, 

And as in dreams uncouth chimeras riſe, 5 
She ſtalks a monſtrous bulk before his eyes; 

A duſky gloom her changing face o'er ſpread ; 
Vaniſh the ſnowy white, and youthful red ; 

Then like Briareus, with his hundred hands, 

A mighty giant in his view ſhe ſtands ; 

And fifty flaming ſwords at once fhe wields, 

And ſhakes aloft as many brazen ſhields ; 

Her nymphs appear like horrid Cyclops arm'd: 

But nothing his undaunted heart alarm'd. 

The martial youth his ſounding ftrokes renew'd, 
While hollow groans the ſounding ſtrokes enſu'd, 
Stupendous terrors fill'd the darken'd place, 
Reſembling now the black infernal ſpace ; 
Thunder'd the louring heav'ns with dreadful ſound, 
Echo'd in fubterranean vaults the ground; 
Trembled the earth, lighten'd the flaſhing ſkies, 
While warring winds from every quarter riſe. 

Rinaldo ſlands the raping tempeſt's frown, 

Till one fierce ſtroke fells the tall myrtle -down ; 
'Th inchantment ends, the phantoms diſappear, 
The ſtorms are huſh'd, the heav'ns ſerenely clear. 
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LETTER JVI. 
To ALBANU $ 


OU ſecm at preſent ſuſpended between virtus 
and vice ! your mind is in ſuch a myſterious 
fituation, that it is not eaſy to determine to what 
claſs you belong. One can hardly call you a Saint, 
the flattery would be too apparent; and yet it would 
be a little uncharitable to put you in the oppoſite 
rank, where your own modeſty has placed you. But 
my buſineſs is not to diſpute what you are, but to 
give you the information you delire, and from my 
own experience to reſolve on which fide the advan- 
8 pleaſure falls. 5 

ou imagine I have acted in both the characters 
of ſaint and ſinner, and tried the extremes of virtue 
and vice. In the laſt I am too much experienced: 
but this makes me more capable of paſſing a cenſure; 
for I was a ſort of philoſophic libertine, and purſued 
pleaſure for the ſake of demonſtration. I pauſcd, I 


rcaſoned, I made critical reflections on every enjoy- 


ment; I prapoſed ſomething beyond gratifying a loẽ- 
and ſenſual inclination ; mine was a deliberate ſearch 
after happineſs ; while the method was wrong, my 
end was right ; but every guilty experiment brought 
its own conviction, and left me reſtleſs and diſap- 
pointed, | 

Sometimes I exclaimed in proſe, ſometimes in verſe. 
I burleſqued the vanities of life, and the weakneſs of 
human nature; I turned moraliſt, looked grave, and 
acted ſoberly. But this was a ſituation too cold for 
my temper ; it was neither ſleeping nor waking : 
this ſupine indolence was but a poor exchange for 
the jovial activities I had reſigned; nor could I aſſent 
to that ſpiritleſs maxim, « "That virtue was its own 
reward,“ if there was no future expectation.“ Let 
« us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die, appeared 
to me a much more rational concluſion. 
M 2 However, 
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However, this deliberation, this pauſe, this moral 
eſlay, and reſtraint of my paſſions, was the firſt ſtep I 
made towards real happineſs. In the abſence of ſen- 
{ual amuſements, my thoughts found leiſure for a 
robler application; my ſoul grew familiar with it- 
ſe!f, and ſought acquaintance with intellectual beings. 
Diſtreſſed with the viciflitude of mortal things, it 
traced back its own divine original, and claimed pa- 
ternal refuge from the great Spring of all exiſtence. 
J felt the attraction ſtrong as the bands of nature: 
that felicity J had blindly ſought, the unknown God 
I had ignorantly worſhipped, now revealed himſelf 
to me, as the ſovereign good, and my peculiar bliſs. 

How an almighty agent acts, no language of men 
can deſcribe ; but 1-felt the ſacred influence. I heard 
the heavenly ſound, the ſoft melodious voice c__ 
me away from earthly vanities ; while a ray of celeſ- 
tial beauty, ſparkling on my ſoul, eclipſcd the glories 
of the world, and darkened all the pride of Nature; 
the miſts of ignorance and error vaniſhed before the 
divine illumination, which, with a pleaſing evi- 
dence, compelled my aſſent to the glorious truths it 
propoled; my apprehenſions were enlarged, and a 
ſanctity of diſpolition infuſed ; thoſe heights of virtue 
which I once thought impracticable, now appeared 
eaſy, and attended with ineffable delight, ſuch as 
gave me ſome delicious prelibations 


Of thoſe immortal banquets, thoſe rich draughts 
Of vital pleaſure, which my thirſty ſoul 
Shall drink forever in. 


Theſe are no fantaſtic deluſions, but real and di- 
vine enjoyments, ſuch as enlarge the mind, and give 
it à nobler diſpoſition, white, conſcious of its own 
grandeur, it reſts in nothing below boundleſs an! 
immortal felicity, . 

This is what you ſeem anxiouſly to inquire after. 
How happy iha 1 be, if my experiences Can dire 
you in ſuch an important ſe nch! You will . 

the 
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the ſending you theſe negligent lines on a ſubject ſo 
ſaperior to my genus. 


ON HAPPINESS. 


\ Y HATEVER diffrent paths mankind purſue, 
Oh! Happineſs ! tis thee we keep in view! 
"Tis thee in ev'ry action we intend, 

The nobleſt motive, and ſuperiour end! 

Thou doſt the ſcarcely-finiſh'd foul 1acline ; 

Its firſt defire, and conſcious thought is thing,; 
Our infant breaſts are ſway'd by thee alone, 
When pride and jealouſy are yet unknown. 
Through life's obſcure and wild variety, 
Our ſtedfaſt wiſhes never ſtart, from thee, 

Thou art of all our waking thoughts the theme 
We court thee too in ev'ry nightly dream : 

Th' immortal flame with equal ardour glows, 
Nor one ſhort moment's intermiſſion knows; 
Whether to courts or temples we repair, 

With reſtleſs zeal we ſearch thee ev'ry where; 
Whether the roads that to perdition lead, 

Or thoſe which guide us to the ſtars we tread, 
Thine is the hope, th' ineſtimable prize, 

The glorious mark, on which we fix our eyes ! 
Thy charms th* enamour'd libertine entice 
Thro' all the wild deſtructive paths of vice. 
Th' advent'rous man refines on ſin, and makes, 
In ſearch of thee, to hell new-beaten tracks; 


Inchanting pleaſure dances in his ſight, 
And tempts him forward by a treach'rous light. 


But while thy flatt'ring ſmiles his thoughts inflame, 
Thou prov'ſt to him a mere fantaſtic name, 

A fair delufion, and a pleaſing cheat, 

A gaudy viſion, and a ſoft deceit ; 
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Which while the wretch purſues with eager pace, 
And f:cms to overtake thee in the race, 
An airy phantom mocks his cloſe embrace; 
His arms in vain the ſportive ſhade would fold, 
Still like a gliding ghoſt it ſlips his fondeſt hold: 
The diſappointment heightens yet his rage, 
And tempts him with freſh ardour to engage; 
Sueceſsleſs, but unweary'd in the ſtrife, 
He ful purſues thee to the verge of life; 
With life compell'd his dotage to reſign, 
The laſt deſpairing ſigh he breathes is thine. 
The pious man directs his vows to thee, 
And proves thy moſt pathetic votary, 
Virtue itſelf, ev'n virtue he regards, 
But is thy favour the fatigue rewards, 


Far from the world thou doſt his ſteps allure; 
But there he lives retir'd a glorious epicure, 
And gladly quits the flecting joys of ſenſe, 

In ſearch of bliſs more laſting and intenſe. 

Not ſuch as the fond lover's heart beguiles, 
When, without art, his yielding miſtreſs ſmiles ; 
Not ſuch as fills the youthful hero's mind, 
When wreaths of victory his temples bind: 
His thoughts a nobler luxury would prove, 
Such as the bleſs'd immortals know above; 

A ſpark divine like theirs his breaſt inflames, 
Enjoyments all divine like theirs he claims, 
Licentious and unbounded in his aims, 

To pleaſure's ſacred ſpring his ſoul aſpires, 
There only hopes to quench his infinite deſires. 
Not envious hell the paſſion can ſuppreſs, 
Fir'd by thy name, alluring Happineſs ! 
Undaunted he maintains the gen'rous ſtrife, 
And ſtruggles for thee to the cloſe of life ; 
Then joyful claſps thee in his dying arms, 
And yiclds his breath, poſſeſs'd of all thy charms, 
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This is the concluſion to which I ſtand, after the 
exacteſt trial of ſenſual and intellectual pleaſures, 
Without heſitation I give my voice on the fide of vir- 
tue ; and this in the gayeſt period of my life, unruffled 
with adverſity or diſappointment, in the affluence 
of fortune, and the luxury of youth; with a mind 
capacious of bliſs, and panting after happineſs. 

In this ſituation you cannot object againſt the (-- 
verity of my temper. However, as few perſons care 
to be wiſe at other peoples' expence, I cannot ex- 
pect, that, without any farther trial, you will ac- 
quieſce in the judgment of 


Your mo{ humble ſ-rvant. 


LETTER. VI. 


To Lucius. 


T was you that propoſzd this ſubject to my muſe, 
I but I have hardly the vanity to hope the per- 
2 formance will pleaſe a judgment ſo exact as yours. 
However, it is entirely lub.nitted to your c2nture, by 
Loh moſt humble ſervant, 
þ LixDAMOR, 


AN ODE ON LOVE. 


A SSIST my doub:iul muſe, propitious Love» 
Let all my foul the ſacred impulſe prove: 
For thinc's a holy unpolluted flame, 
Howe'er the libertine profanes thy name; 
Howe'er, with impicus cant, hypocriſy 
And ſenſeleſs ſuperitition blemiſh thee, 
Ihe pure reſult of ſobzr reaſon thou; 
Thy laws the ſtrictæſt honour muſt allow : 
Thy laws each vicious thought controul ; 
From thee devotion takes its laming wings : 
Thou giv'ſt the nobleſt motion to the ſoul, 
And govern'ſt all its ſprings. 
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To great attempts thou gen'rous minds doſt move, 
And only ſuch are privileg'd to love ; 
£h? heroic race, the brighteſt names of old, 
Were all thy glorious votaries inroll'd. 
Without thee, human life 
A tedious round of circling cares would be, 
A curs'd fatigue, continual ſtrife, 
And tireſome vanity, 


Thy charms our reſtleſs griefs controul, 

And calm the ſtormy motions of the ſoul : 
Before thee pride and enmity, 

With all infernal paſſions, fly. 
And couldſt thou in the realms below 
But once diſplay thy beauteous face, 
The damn'd a ſhort redreſs might know, 
And ev'ry terror fly the place. 
From thee one bright unclouded ſmile 
Would all the torments there bzguile ; 

Iny ſmiles th' eternal tempeſts could aſſuag?, 
And make the damn'd forget their rage; 
The ſulph'rous waves could ceaſe to roar, 

And calmly glide along the filent ſhore, 

Had Orpheus, as tis fabled, thro' the ground 
To hell the gloomy paſſage found, 

His warbling voice, his melting lyre, 

Nor artful touches on the trembling ſtring 
Had ne'er obtain'd his bold defire, 

Nor charm'd the furies with their ſullen king; 


But Love, his tender theme, had Love been nam'd, 
That potent ſound alone had all their malice tam'd. 


On thee the graces and delights attend, 
On thy propitious inſluence 
Our gayeſt hours depend, 
Whatever charms the ſoul or ſenſe, 
Beauty and ſacred harmony, 
Accomplih'd Love! belongs to thee, 
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To the his ſhining genius Strephon owes, 
His juſt ideas, and expreſſions fit; 
To thee Cleora owes that ſprightly wit, 
Which from her lips in eaſy language flows. 
The mute creation owns thy ſway, 
And things inanimate thy laws obey ; 
At thy command the firſt confuſion ceas'd, 
Chaos and wild Diſorder were appeas'd ; 
Diſcord and fierce? Antipathy grew mild, 
The gleams of light thro? yielding darkneſs ſmil'd, 
And warring elements were reconcil'd: 
Nature began a ſteady courſe, 
Govern'd by central charms, aad ſympathetic force. 
But in the bliſsful ſkies alone, 
Almighty Love ! thy pow'r is fully known : 
There they view thy charming face, 
Painted with endleſs ſmiles, and ever-blooming grace, 
Thy gentle torch burns there for ever bright, 
And ſcatters round a mild propitious light; 
All feel its pleaſing influence, 
While pure deſires thy golden ſhafts diſpenſe. 
TY immortal lovers, crown'd with fragrant flowers, 
In roſy ſhades, and bliſsful bowers, 
To thee devote their happy hours, 
While active joys too noble for diſguiſe, 
And vital pleaſures ſparkle in their eyes 
To thee alone, great Love, their heaven they owe, 
The boundleſs ſource whence all their bleſſing flow. 
Thy ſacred flame 
Does every heavenly breaſt inſpire, 
And tune the ſtrings of each celeſtial lyre; 
In flowry vales, to every bliſsful ſtream, 
With melting notes they celebrate thy name; 
Backward they roll the long extent 
Of ages infinite, and ſing thy great deſcent. | 
X 5 No 
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No fabled Venus gave thee birth, 
At Cyprus yet the goddeſs was not nam'd, 
Nor at Idalia, nor at Paphos fam'd : | 

Nor yet was feign'd from foaming ſeas to riſe ; 
For yet no ſeas appear'd, or fountains flow'd : 

Nor yet diſtinguiſh'd in the ſkies, 

Her radiant planet glow'd. 

But thou waſt long ere motion ſprung its race, 
Ere chaos and immeaſurable ſpace 
Reſign'd their uſeleſs rights to elemental place 

Before the ſparkling lamps on high 
Were kindled up, and hung around the ſky ; 
Before the ſun led on the circling hours, 
Or vital ſeed produc'd their active powers; 
Before the firſt intelligences ſtrung 
Their golden harps, and ſoft preludiums ſung 
To Love, the mighty cauſe whence their exiſtence ſprung 

Th' ineffable Divinity, 
His own reſemblance meets in thee. 

By thisthy glorious lineage thou doſt prove 
Thy high deſcent ; for God himſelf is Love. 


LETTER VII. i 


From SYLVIANA; giving an account 45 her manner 
of life, before her marriage with the Earl Ff. 


Madam, 
OUR curioſity is very obliging, in deſiring to 


know my manner of life, till I had the honour 35 
of being married to my Lord... The account in- {+ 
_ deed would be perfectly inſignificant without that cir- | 
cumſtance; it is only my relation to him that gives me oh 
a concern for the decorum and propriety of my con- . 
duct, in the high ſtation to which he has advanced me. a 

I mult own, that my ſcrupulous diſſent from ſome 
faſhionable freedoms makes my behaviour appear 
ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat ſingular and preciſe among the gallant part 
of the world ; but I hope, in this _ toleration, I 
may, with indemnity, be a Chriſtian, though not a 


prude, at ſixteen. If this is an error, the preju- 


dice of education muſt be my excuſe, which keeps me 
from giving my aſſent to many of the genteel max- 
ims of the age. Nor will you be ſurpriſed at my 
nicety, when you know by what ſtrict precepts the 
early part of my life has been governed. 

My father was a country clergyman, a perſon of ex- 
emplary piety ; who, with a benzfice of three hun- 
dred a year, treated his poor pariſhioners with great 
hoſpitality, and made a decent proviſion for his own 
family. My mother was bred a Diſſenter; and con- 
tinued ſuch, till either her eſteem for my father, or 
the force of his arguments, prevailed with her to 
join in communion with the national church. 

I was the eldeſt of three daughters, which were 
all the children they had. We were carefully in- 
ſtructed in the rules of juſtice and truth; and bred in 
the greateſt ſanctity of manners. No excuſe, but 
ſickneſs, ever detained us on Sundays from the public 
worſhip; nor were the intervals ſpent in any idle 
amuſements. The whole day was ſacred, and ob- 
ſerved with a juſt ſolemnity. Through the reſt of 
the week, prayers were conſtantly read mornings and 
evenings in the family; nor would my mother ever 
ſuffer cards or dancing in the houſe. 

My two liſters were the prettieſt demure things 
that ever were ſeen. They applied themſelves with 
great diligence to aſſiſt my mother in any of her do- 
meſtic concerns: but my temper being more ſpright- 
Iv, houſewifery and plain-work were my b. ah 4 
Reading was my prevailing attachment ; and I had 
turned over every book in my father's library, ex- 
cept Latin and Greek. But here was not one play 
or novel for my entertainment. However, I was ſup- 
plied with amuſements of this kind by my Lady 
Worthy's youngeſt daughter : who was our neigh- 
M 6 bour, 
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bour, and was pleaſed to honour me with ſome degree 
of intimacy. But I peruſed theſe authors with great 
ſecrecy, and not without ſo ne inward remorſe ; this 
ſort of reading being againſt my father's ſavere in- 
junctions, and the pious rules I had been taught. 

This was my my manner of life till I was fifteen z 
when a brother of my mother's, a Turkey merchant, 
died, and, having no child, left me twenty thouſand 
pounds, with only ſome ſmall legacies to my liſters, 
This advance of fortune gave me ſome diſtinction 

wich my Lady Worthy; who, about the ſame time, 

had a fine ſummer-houſ painting. The ſtory was, 
Diana hunting with her nymphs. Her Ladyſhip 
requeſted my mother, that I might be drawn for 
one of the virgin-train. 

Some time after this painting was finiſhed, my 
Lord ... .. + came accidentally into theſe parts of 
the country; and waiting on my Lady Worthy, 4 
they were in the ſummer-houſe, he took particular 
notice, I know not why, of the nymph for whom 1 
had fat to the painter. Her Ladyſhip, finding my 
Lord a little inquiſitive, ordered a ſervant to call me 
to drink tea with them. I obeyed, without the leaſt 
ſuſpicion what was the motive of her command. 

J had hitherto looked on every mortal man with 
equality and indifference ; nor found any thing to 
anſwer the deſcription of poetical heroes, and dra- 
matic beaux: but the moment I ſaw my Lord, every 
grace, every charm, appeared real, which before had 
plcaſed my imagination in agreeable fictions. The 
chanting form, the fatal glance, the reſiſtleſs ſmile, 
the gentle, the prevailing accent. Love with his 
whole artillery ſeemed to inſult me, and never more 
entirely ſubdued a mind fo artleſs and unexperienced. 
However, to conceal my diſorder, I withdrew as 
ſoo 1 as the company woul] permit, 

But how transformed was my ſoul frem that guilt- 

leſs calm I had till now enjoyed! The equality of 


my temper was broken. My thoughts had all a dif- 
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ferent turn. I went to church indeed; but ſaid my 
prayers as mechanically as a clock ſtrikes. I joined 
in ſinging the pſalms ; but with no more underſtand- 
ing than the chimes repeat a tune to which they are 
ſet. Not only the next world, but this, was effaced 
from my memory. There were no flowers in the 
field, nor ſtars in the ſky. My whole attention was 
fixed on the lovely youth; his idea was ſtill in view; 
or if any other object interrupted the pleaſing re- 
verie, it was only to give me vexation. I was angry 
with every mortal, for not looking ſo handfome, nor 
talking ſo agreeably, as the charming man I admir'd, 

I was ſome tedious days in ſuſpenſe, whether my 
Lord had one favourable thought of me : but my 
doubts were agreeably ſatisfied, when I found he had 
delired my Lady Worthy to procure my father's con- 
ſent, in order to make his addreſſes to me. My 
father embraced the offer with a juſt ſenſe of the ho- 
nour that was done him. 

For my part, I had never practiſed any diſguiſe ; 
and was unacquainted with all forms, but ſuch as 
were the dictates of nature and virtue: nor was it 
poſſible for me to conceal the tender inclination; it 
was as viſible in my ſilence, as the moſt pathetic 
words could have made it. After I knew m 
Lord's character, and was convinced of his affection 
for me, I had a ſort of vanity in owning a fenſe of his 
merit. |1 his, I thought, juſtified the height of my 
paſſion : nor could I find any reaſon to violate my na- 
tive lincerity, and affect indifference, where it would 
have been a crime to have been really inſenſible. 

My Noble Lover expreſſed ſome impatience to 
conciude the affair; which was done with great ſe- 
crecy and expedition. He ſuffered but one ſervant to 
attend him; and was fo obliging, to ſtay a moath 
after our marriage in my father's family. The ſcenes 
of low lite were a diverting novelty to him; while 
love and innocence made the hours glide ſmoothly 
on. This period was all paſtoral and romantic. The 


golden 
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Iden age ſeemed to be renewed with Ovid's 
— I could have wiſhed the Noble Youth 
diveſted of his hereditary honours ; poſſeſſed only of 
a ſnowy flock, and graced with no diſtinction, but 
that of the Lovely Swain. 


Then unmoleſted we had liv'd, and free 

From thoſe vexatious forms which greatneſs brings; 
While rocks and meadows, ſhades and purling ſprings, 
The flowery valley and the gloomy grove, 

Had heard of no ſuperior name to Love. 


However, I did not yet know the toils of gran- 
deur, nor feel the effects of my ſplendid vaſſalage. 
I lived my own way, dreſſed and undreſſed myſeli. 
My mother ſince the advance of my fortune, had 
kept me in fine lace caps, and clean ſilk night- 
gowns ; and, as I had plenty of flaxen hair falling 
into natural curls, my dreſs was eafily adjuſted, and 
ſeemed to pleaſe my Lord exccedingly. The little 
waiting on I had, was by Cicely, my mother's head- 
ſervant. I had no notion of the grand monde, nor 
the part I was to act in it. | 
1 had never ſcen London. The Mall, Hyde- 
park, the Drawing-room, and "Theatre, were lefs 
known to me than the planetary worlds. 

In this ſtate of nature, of darkneſs, and original 
ſimplicity, imagine to yourſelf what muſt be my 
perplexity, when my Lord carried me with him to 
make my firſt appearance. in town, among the con- 
gratulations of his numerous friends! I found my- 
ſelf among a rank of people, to whoſe language, ha- 
bits, and manners, I was as much a ſtranger, as it I 
had been in a foreign country. 

My Lord had deſired a vifler, who lived with him, 
to procure every thing proper for me to appear with : 
and ſhe ſpared no coſt in jewels, or whatever 
elſe vanity itſelf could wiſh. She had been ſolici- 
tous in her choice of a woman and a 

or 
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for me ; and they were really two of the fineſt people 
I had ever ſeen in my life. My woman, being much 
older than myſelf, I looked on as my ſuperior : and 
could hardly forbear making an apology for the 
trouble I gave her. T ſpoke to her in very gentle 
and ſubmiſſive terms: nor was it poſſible for me to 
get rid of the ſecret veneration, which the gravity of 
her countenance gave me. However, my lively 
temper was apt to make ſome gay excurſions. When 
I was at firit initiated in the myſteries of drefs, I 
was not quite ſo ſerious, as ſhe ſeemed to think the 
importance of the affair required. 

While my head was dreſſing, I'was merely paſſive, 
as long as Mrs. Dupin ſuffered me to ſit reading. 
left the ball on my ſhoulders to be adorned as ſhe 
thought fit; which, after two hours toil, I ſometimes 
found ſwelled to ſuch an enormous ſize, with flowers, 
feathers, and bits of ribband, that I could not help 
begging her 7 reduce it to a dimenſion more agree- 
able to my ſhape; which, being ſlender, did not re- 
quire a globe of that magnitude to adorn it. 

But I was generally more inclined to ery than laugh 
on this occaſion. The hours thus ſpent were an in- 
ſupportable fatigue to me : nor could I anſwer to my 
conſcience for * a vain expence of time. My being 
had a ſuperior end; I was formed for immortality; 
which grand concern forbid me ſpending more time 
at the toiliet, than in my devotions. I had been taught 
theſe antiquated maxims; and however ridiculous 
they might appear in the gay moments of health, 
the approaches of death, I knew, would ſet them in 
their full force, and unqueſtioned evidence. 

However, I had no deſign in dreſſing, but to pleaſe 
my Lord. It was only with regard to him, I was 
concerned for the * I made in public. The flat- 
tery I heard on my beauty, gave me more confuſion 


than joy: nor could I account for the deſign of thoſe 
addreſſes. | 


I very 
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I very innocently told a beau that followed me, 
that I was married: at which he burſt into a loud 
laugh. It was ſome ſurpriſe to me, to find him ſo 
gay at the diſcovery of what I thought would have 
unk him into deſpair. I could not but wonder, that 
the man who had juſt before been languiſhing and 
dying, ſhould be fo overjoyed to find his pretenſions 
loſt, and his caſe hopeleſs : for I really thought he 
made love with an honeſt intention to marry me, only 
he had miſtaken my circumſtances. | 

My next lover was the molt intimate friend m 
Lord had. The fine things he faid, I took for 


raillery. Indeed it appeared ill jeſting with ſuch | 


facred things as friendſhip, and the honour of a fa- 
mily, However, I concealed his extravagance ; and 
treated him with a coldneſs ſo real and unaffected, that 
he ſoon recovered himſelf. 

But you may eaſily imagine what a ſound theſe 
gallant propofals muſt have to one ſo- unacquainted 
with the modiſh world; and who had never heard 
thoſe vices named, but with terms of infamy and 
reproach. 

After this account of myſelf, you will not won- 
der to find me ſo little at eaſe in the high ſtation to 
which I am raiſed, With what regret do I look 
back to the inglorious ſhades, the humble ſcenes of 
my paſt tranquillity! I was a ſtranger to ambition; 
but love ſeduced me from thoſe peaceful retreats, 
where my firſt happy days were ſpent. It is only my 
affection for my Lord, that helps me to ſupport this 
illuſtrious bondage, this fplendid miſery. But, as 
ſincerely as I love him, I cannot, without a ſigh, 
recall the harmleſs freedom, the unmoleſted inno- 
cence, in which the earlieſt part of my life was paſt; 
and am ſurpriſed to find myſelf the object of moſt 
peoples? envy, while in reality, I merit their com- 


paſlion, I am, without ceremony, a 
Yours, &c. 


LETTER 
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Tt: A. Ao | 
I HAVE been contemplating on the period of all 


human glory among the tombs in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, Here the molt towering ambition finds its 
limits: inſulting Death has fixed the bounds, and 
pronounced the imperial mandate, “ Hitherto ſhalt 
« thou go, and no farther; and, « Here ſhall 
« thy proud waves be ſtayed.” The wildeſt boaſts 
of mortal vanity yield to the dreadful conqueror 3 
the glory of nature, with all the accompliſhments of 
art, are humbled together in the duſt. 

Here, in one horrid ruin lies 

The great, the fair, the young, the wiſe ; 

'Th' ambitious king, whoſe boundleſs mind 

Scarce to a world could be confin'd, 

Now, content with narrower room, 

Lies crowded in this marble tomb; 

Death triumphs o'er the boaſted ſtate, 

The vain diſtinctions of the great; 

Here in common heap they lie, 

And, eloquent in filence cry, F 

Ambition is but vanity !” 

And ſee, this ſculptur'd tomb contains 

Of beauty the abhor'd remains ; 

That face which none unmov'd could view, 

Has loſt th' inchanting roſy hue; 

Thoſe once · reſiſtleſs ſparkling eyes 

No more can heedleſs hearts ſurpriſe ; 

That form, which every charm could boaſt, | 

In loathſome rottenneſs is loſt, | 


Sce there the youth, whoſe cheerful bloom 
Promis'd a train of years to come; 


Whole ſoft addreſs, and graceful air, 
Had ſcarce obtain'd the yielding fair, 
When 
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When fate derides th' expecting joys, 
And all his flattering hope deſtroys. 


There ſleep the bards, whoſe lofty lays 
Have crown'd their names with laiting praiſe ; 
Who, though eternity they give, 

While heroes in their numbers live; 
Yet theſe reſign their tune ful breath, 
And wit muſt yield to mightier death. 
Even I, the loweſt of the throng, 
Unſkill'd in verſe, or artful ſong, 
Shall ſhortly ſhroud my humble head, 
And mix with them among the dead. 


I am now reconciling myſelf to theſe gloomy 
abodes. I would grow familiar, I would contract 
an intimacy with Death, in order to meet the griſly 
phantom without conſternation. 

But what I am here contemplating, is only the 
dark ſide of the proſpect, which diſappears when- 
ever my thoughts turn to the bright reverſe. Death 
is then no more a meagre ſkeleton, followed with a 
train of terrors, but comes in an angel's form, with 
a pay retinue of heavenly loves and graces; he 
comes the kind meſſenger of my liberty and happi- 
neſs, with a ſmiling aſpect, e me away 
from theſe ſtormy regions, to the worlds of un- 
clouded light. he ſcenes of immortality are 
opened before me; the palm, the ſtarry crown, with 
all the bright rewards of virtue, appear in vicw. 
Oh, when will the happy period come, which ends 
this mor tal ſtory! But my friendſhip for you ſhall 
outlive the date of this tranſitory exiſtence, and be 
the ſame when I am no more, after the formalities 
of this lower world, 

Your humble ſervant 
TT HEOPHILUS. 
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LETTER . 
To Lady . . . . .; from a Sylph.. 


OU will find this letter on a bank of violets, 

where I have often the pleaſure to ſeat myſelf 
near you, unſeen; and never fail of being enter- 
tained with that vivacity, and innocent wit, that 
ſparkles in your ee e However negligent 
you are of your inviſible admirer, your eathier part 
of life has been my care: my ſervices claim the pre- 
eminence of all my mortal rivals, and give me a 
right to make my pretenſions before your heart ad- 
mits an earthy paſſion, 

I have followed your early rambles over the flowery 
lawns, guarded you on the verge of murmuring 
ſtreams, and ſcreened your beauty from the ſultry 
noon, I have fanned you with my golden plumes, 
and breathed the fragrance of the ſpring about you. 
A me the muſic of the groves has heen improved, 
while I have joined with the feathered chorus to 
divert you; the nightingale, for you, has prolonged 
her melodious ſtrain, and from ſome flowery ſpray 
entertained you with her nightly ſerenade. 

Theſe harmleſs gallantries, inſtead of moleſting, 
have indulged your tranquillity ; for mine 1s an af- 
fection ſuited to your guiltleſs inclination, and con- 
ſiſtent with the moſt refined virtue. Indeed, this 
is the ſuperior charm, the powerful attraction, 
that has gained you a celeſtial lover; thoſe divine 
graces, thoſe ſparklings of gooddeſs and generoſity, 
that ſacred impreſſion of virtue Heaven has ſtamped 
on your ſoul, charm me beyond your lovely perſon ; 
and yet I view your blooming beauty with delight, 
and find a guiltleſs tranſport in your ſmiles. .I am 
captivated with thoſe looks of benevolence and 
peace, which ſcatter univerſal joy and alacrity 
about you. The guiltleſs gaiety of your temper, 
and inoffenſive wit, divert me, I love to mimic 

the 
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the ſweetneſs of your voice, and repeat the charming 

accent in a thouſand ſportive echoes. 5 
Were not the view of ethereal beauty forbidden to Ks 

any of mortal race, I might inſult all human vanity, lc 


and defy the moſt glorious rival among the ſons of 
men. Was I permitted to appear in the roſy bloom of WF 1 
ccle{tial youth, with my golden zone, my purple wings, || 
and glittering tiara, I thould outſhine the moit ſplend- 
* ght beau. 

zut I am not permitted to convince you of my 
ſuperiority, till your date of mortal life is expired; 
and then, if you continue ſtedfaſt to the rules of 
virtue, you ſhall be mine by all the engagements of 
celeſtial love, I will lead you in triumph to the 
bliſsful fields, and charming bowers, ſurpaſſing the 
molt poetical deſcription of Cyprian groves, or Heſ- 
perian gardens, What you call palaces, and mag- \ 
nificent ſeats, are but dens, but dwellings in the du, 
compared to the dazzling habitations of the aerial 
race, The region is for ever calm, the ſkies for ever 
unclouded. 


No ſtormy winter enters there, 

»Tis jovial ſpring through all the year. 
Soft gales through groves of myrtle blow, 
The ſtreams o'er golden pebbles flow ; 
Freſh youth and Love their ſportive train 
Lead o'er the ever-verdant plain; 
Ethereal forms in bright array 
Along the bliſsful current ſtray; 

Or wander through Elyſian groves, 
Or banquet in the gay alcoves; 

And oft in amaranthine bowers, 
Repoſe on fragrant beds of flowers, 
While Muſic with her ſoothing ſtrains 
Warbles thro' the woods and plains; 
The hills, the dales, the fountains round, 
Wich heavenly harmony reſound. 


» 


But 
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But numbers fail, human language loſes its ener- 
gy, and grows inſipid, while I would paint the won- 
ders of the immortal world; neither can I deſcribe, 
nor will you be able to conceive, theſe tranſporting 
ſcenes, till the happy time comes when they ſhall be 
unveiled in ſurpriſing pomp before you. Till then, 
I am. 

Your inviſible admirer, 


ARIEL, 
LETTER Al, 


To EUSEBI1IUS. 


T is with great pleaſure I obey you, in diſcover- 
| 518 the preſent ſituation of my thoughts; ſince 
the tranquillity I enjoy in this retirement, 1s partly 
owing to thoſe pious principles you endeavoured to 
inſti] into my early youth. | 

You was well informed of my paſſion for Lady 
Diana.. . . .; nor can you have forgot how many 
excuſes I framed to my Faber, to prevent his deſign 
of ſending me into foreign parts, till all events ſuc- 
cceded to my with, and I was married to the charm- 
ing maid. But the nuptial pomp was hardly paſt 
before death blaſted my happineſs, and ſnatched the 
lovely prize from my arms. 

The only way I could then think of, to divert 
the violence of my grief, was travelling; hoping by 
variety of objects to efface the painful impreſſion, Ac- 
cordingly I made the tour of France and Italy, amuſ- 
ing myſelf with whatever was grand or entertaining, 
I converſed with men of ſenſe and merit, and ſome- 
times was favoured with the ſociety of women of diſ- 
tinguiſhed beauty and reputation; I indulged myſelf 
in all the little gaieties of life, within the limits of 
reaſon and morality ; but nothiag could blat the 
image of my charming wife from my Hul. I brought 
back my affection for the fair departed faint to the 
- mouri.tul manlion where I enjoyed and loſt her. 5 

zut 
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But here leiſure and reflection had a better effect 
than a thoughtleſs ſeries of diverſions. Though my 
courſe of life had always been regular, and governed 
by the rules of ſobriety, yet till now I was a ſtranger, 
except in form, to any thing of devotion ; nor had 
ever experienced the ineffable ſatisfaction of a virtu- 
ous mind in its ſecret addreſſes to the Supreme Be- 
ing. My ſoul had not yet reflected on its own 

randeur, nor conſidered itſelf formed for an infinite 
and unchangeable felicity. 

"Thoſe grave and ſublime authors, which were once 
the uſeleſs ornaments of my library, are now my 
ſerious entertainment. By theſe I have been directed 
to look, beyond all the periſhing ſcenes of nature, to 
that immutable ſtate of happineſs, which after a 
ſhort probation attends the practice of virtue, M 
thoughts grow calm, my paſſions appeaſed ; the FF 6x 
and evils of time vaniſh into nothing, at the pro- 
ſpect of boundleſs and immortal pleaſure, 

The great temple of the ſkies, the ſpangled arch 
of heaven, is frequently the place of my devotion ; 
the open view of the gay creation, or the lonely ſoli- 
tude of a wood, inſpire me with a facred warmth. 
Butoh ! when the propitious divinity, by ſome di- 
vine emanation, makes me ſenſible of his preſence, 
with what contempt do I look back on the eflening 
world ! how taſteleſs, how inſipid are all its amuſe- 
ments! How calm, how peaceful, in thoſe happy 
intervals, are the regions of my ſoul ! its wiſhes are 
anſwered, and all its deſires appeaſed, I have enough, 
I aſk no more. Can they languiſh for the ſtreams, 
who drink at the overflowing fountain ! his benig- 
nity is better than life; immortal pleaſure is in his 
ſmiles; and whom he favours, muſt be neceflarily 
bleſſed. | i 

Thus abſtrafted from human things, -I converſe 
with the great Spirit of the univerſc, and in the 
rapture of my thoughts often addreſs him in ſuch 
ſoliloquies as theſe: 

| | « It 
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« It is the dignity of my nature, oh Supreme of 
„ beings, to 8 e and praiſe thee ! but how art 
« thou to be extolled by mortal man]! The language 
« of paradiſe, the ſtrains of immortality, fall ſhort 
« of thy perfections: the fic{t-born ſons of light loſe 
« themſelves, in admiration, in ſearch of thy excel 


« lency; even they with ſilent ecſtaſy adore, while, 
« yeiled with incffable ſplendor, 


The bright, the bleſt Divinity is known, 
« And comprehended, by himſelf alone. 


« Who can conceive the extent of that power, 
which out of nothing brought materials for a 


„ riſing world, and from a 3 chaos bid the 
harmonious univerſe appear 


cc 


* Confuſion heard his voice, and wild Uproar 
« Stood rul'd, ſtood vaſt infimtude confin'd. 


Milton. 


« At thy word the pillars of the ſky were framed, 
« and its beauteous arches reared; thy breath 
kindled the ſtars, adorned the moon with ſilver 
rays, and gave the ſun its flaming ſplendor. 


5 


«« Thy glory, in her ſilent courſe the moon, 

And nightly lamps in their obſcure ſojourn, 

„% The morning-ſtar with its bright circlet crown'd, 

« And early bluſhes of the day, reveal : 

The circling ſun thy greatneſs manifeſts; 

«« Whether aſcending from the eaſtern wave, 

« With glancing ſmiles he cheers the dewy fields ; 

Or mounted to the zenith's lofty height, 

He blazes with tranſcendent glory round; 

Or down the ſteep of heav'n he rolls amain, 
And ends his flaming progreſs in the ſea ; 

« From eaſt to weſt thy grandeur he proclaims, 

And thro? his radiant kingdoms ſpreads thy praiſe» 


5 „Thou 
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« Thou didſt prepare for the waters their capaci- 
« ous bed, and ſet bounds to the raging billows ; by 
te thee the hills were crowned with plenty, and the 
<« yalleys drefled in their flowery pride; the ſummer 
« and winter, the ſhady night, and the bright revo- 
ce lutions of the day, are thine; in all the wonder- 
« ful effects of nature, we adore and confeſs thy 
„ power, 

« Thou rid'ſt upon the wild tempeſtuous wind, 

« And flying ſtorms obey thy potent voice; 

« Sublime on clouds thy dark pavilion ſet, 

With ſhades and gloomy majeſty involy'd ; 

« Thy hands the pointcd lightnings lance around, 

« While peals of thunder ſhake the firmament ; 

« At thy approach the kindling foreſts ſmoke, 

« And from their baſe the trembling mountains ſtart ; 

«© The rivers ebb and flow at thy command, | 

« Obſ-rye their wonted courſe, or run reverſe ; 

% At thy rebuke the frighted waves divide, 

* And with ſtupendous motion backward roll 

% Their cryſtal volumes to their inmoſt ſpring. 

% Thou all things canit ; thy mighty mandate heard, 

« Neceſſuy and nature are no more: 

% Th' obedient elements reſign their league, 

„% And wonderful eſtects atteſt the God.“ 


4 


Theſe, my dear friend, are the entertainment: 
that brigbten my ſolitude, and free my {cul from its 
former engagements : thoſe fading graces on which 
1 once doted, vaniſh before a ſuperior excellence, 
as ſtars before the riling fun! inſtead of repining, | 
dora, 1 juſtify the great diſpening Power, that has 
removed the darling of my atteftous. to fix them on 
immortal beauty. I have loſt nothing amiable ct 
attractive, but what is found with diving advantages 
in the fair Original, _ 

I know you will congratulate me on this happy 
; change. I; n.uit pie e you to find that your PLQUY 
inſtructions, 
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inſtructions, joined to the ſanctity of your example, 
have not been entirely loſt on, 
Reverend Sir, | 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
1 0 AMINTOR, 


LETTER All. 


To the ſame. 
Sir, | 
HAVE obeyed your commands, in ſending the 
[| incloſed. You will not require an apology, for 
an eſſay on this tranſporting ſubject. Joy and gra- 


titude will ſpeak, however diſproportioned the ex- 
preſſions. 


ON OUR 


SAVIOUR'S NATIVI ITV. 


Vier ORIOUS Love! how uncontroll'd thy power! 
How great thy triumph, on that glorious hour! _ 

The high rais'd thrones above look'd down to ſee 

The vanquiſh'd God a captive led by thee. 

His ſplendor in mortality diſguis'd, 

The principalities of heaven ſurpris'd ; 

TY indulgent ſkies ſmil'd on the happy birth, 

While peace and joyful wonder huſh'd the earth. 

Fly, rigid winter, with thy horrid face, 

And let the ſoft and lovely ſpring take place ; 

Oh! come, thou faireſt ſeaſon of the year, 

With garlands deck'd, and verdant robes appear 3 

At once produce the ſummer's various coſt, 

Whatever ſweets her flowery ſtores can boaſt : 

Full cannitters of Sharon's roſes ſpread, a 

And dreſs with art th' illuſtrious infant's bed; 

Rifle the gardens, ſearch the painted fields, 

Vor all the blooming glories nature yields. 


But 
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But, O ye products of the earth! how poor, 
To heav'ns enamel'd plains, are all your ſtore ! 
Perpetual greens, and never-fading flowers, 
Enrich with ſoft perfumes th' immortal bowers ; 
And yet he left the bright ethereal ſeats, 

For theſe cold regions, and obſcure retreats. | 

Be huſh'd, ye winds, no angry tempeſt rove; | 
But fink in gentle whiſpers thro? the grove : 

With all Arabia load your balmy wings, | 

And breathe the fragrance of ten thouſand ſprings. 
Begin, ye ſweet muſicians of the air ! 

Let nature all her ſoothing ſounds prepare ; 

Let tuneful Art her various meaſures bring, 

Each melting tone, and ev'ry warbling ſtring; 

Let pſalt'ries, harps, and the loud cymbal ring; 

Let the ſhrill trumpets raiſe their ſprightly voice, 

While Carmel, and high Lebanon, rejoice. 

He comes, O Jacob, thy long promis'd King! 

Celeſtial envoys the glad tidings bring : 
O'er earth's wide compaſs to the diſtant main, 
With truth, and perfect juſtice, he ſhall reign. 
The ſparkling ſkies ſhall tarniſh and decay, 
The ſun be quench'd, the ſtars ſhall fade away; 
But he ſhall riſe with a propitious light, 
Stand at high noon, and ſhine divinely bright. 
I ſhall now leave you to your own ſublimer con- 


templation on this unbounded theme, and ſubſcribe 
myſelf, Sir, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
CE AMINTOR, 


LETTER VIII. 
To a gentleman in France, from his ſiſtey ; giving him 
a relation of her lover's misfortunes. 
My dear brother, | | 
A my paſſion for Valerius had in its beginning 
your approbation, you will not blame my con- 


ſtancy 
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ſtancy at a juncture when the unhappy youth has 
no other conſolation. His misfortunes have brought 
thoſe virtues into view, which in the height of proſ- 
perity he never found occaſion to exert; and as his 
merit riſes, you will not reproach me, in findin 
my attachment to him more ſteady and elalvel 
than in the ſplendor of his fortune, 

You know how much my father piques himſelf on 
His quality, and how averſe he was, when you left us, 
to Valerius's propofal on no other account but his 
being a citizen, though a man of great virtue and 
wealth, However, this laſt motive, after ſome de- 
liberation, prevailed. I was ſuffered to receive his 
addreſſes, and every thing was preparing to cele- 
brate the marriage. 

Valerius had always behaved himſelf in ſo obſe- 
quious a manner to his father, that he put a conſider- 
able ſtock into his hands, which the young merchant 
had improved, by two or three ſucceſsful voyages 
into Turkey; fo that it was in his power to make a 
ſettlement vaſtly above * fortune, and far beyond 
my father's expectation, But while the lawyers were 
buſy in drawing up the articles, an unexpected miſ- 
fortune put a ſtop to the whole affair. 

The father of Valerius was an honeſt man, but 
exceeding credulous ; and was, unknown to his ſon, 
drawn into many engagements, for the debts of an 
extravagant brother, to whole intereſt the com- 
| paſſionate old man was too much attached. He 
ſoon found his error, being ſurpriſed with ſe- 
veral arreſts on his brother's account, for more than 
his whole eſtate could anſwer. 

The unhappy youth was quickly informed of his 
father's diſtreſs, and flew to his relief with all the 
ſpeed that filial piety could give. One of their friends 
who was preſent, told me, there never was a more 
moving interview. After a long pauſe of ſilent ſor- 
row, « & old gentleman charged his fon not to in- 
N 2 volve 
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volve himſelf in any ſtraits on his account, but leave 
him to ſuffer the effects of his own imprudence. 
1 know,” continued he, “ the happineſs of 
« your life depends on your marriage with the gentle 
« Lemira, which will be entirely fruſtrated by your 
« being concerned in this affair; nor is your whole 
fortune ſufficient to diſengage me from this con- 
« finement; but Death wi | on bring me a full 
diſcharge from a perplexity, into which my too 
great credulity, and ill-placed compaſſion has be- 
« trayed me. Yet this, and any thing I can endure 
with fortitude, rather than you thall ruin your 
own fortune to extricate mine. Pray leave me,” 
ſaid he, © the concern your looks diſcover, is at 
« preſent my heavieſt affliction.“ 

The ſorrowful youth immediately withdrew ; and, 
ſending for all the creditors, found that his whole 
ſtock, except what- was at fea, added to his father's, 
would hardly do juſtice to many honeſt traders de- 
mands, who muſt be ruined, with their families, 
without ſatis faction. But to whatever exigence he 
reduced himſelf, he reſolved to diſcharge his father; 
which he ſoon accompliſhed by a handſome compo- 
{:tion. "Fogg | 

Valcrius's whole dependan& now was on the re- 
turn of the Turky fleet, where he had conſider- 
able effects. But my father was ſo angry with him 
for engaging in his father's affairs, that he forbid me 
ever ſecing or thinking any more of him as a lover. 
Nor did the torrent of his adverſity ſtop here; for 
within a few days he had intelligence, that two ſhips 
belonging to him, richly laden, were in their return 
taken by a Spanilh pirate. 

I was ſoon informed of this diſaſter, and writ im- 


cc 


mediately to Valerius, in the ſofteſt language that 


2 paſſion like mine could dictate; and, to conceal 


nothing from you, I oftered to marry him, and put 


into his poſſeſſion that part of my fortune which was 
left by my aunt, entirely in my own power. If you 
{hould 

4 


in 


« 
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« 
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ſhould condemn this romantie inſtance of affection 


me, you will certainly approve the conduct of 


my young philoſopher, who, in this criſis of love 
and adverſity, could act with ſuch compoſure and 


true greatneſs of mind, as you will find expreſſed in 
the following letter. | 


To LEMIRA. 


HE diſtreſs I am in, too-generous Lemira, 
has not reduced me to ſuch an abject diſpo- 
ſition, as, by accepting the offer you make me 
of your fortune, to betray you into a {tate of ne- 
ceſſity and contempt on ſo low a motive as my 
own intereſt, Far be ſuch a ſelfiſh view for ever 
from my ſoul | you wrong me, and your own 
charms, if you think the paſſion they have in- 
ſpired, will ſuffer me to act any thing unbecoming 
its grandeur, However my fortunes are ſunk, 
my mind keeps its native elevation, and is un- 
tainted with any ſelfiſh or merc2nary deſign. If I 
loved you leſs, I might, perhaps, abſtracted from 
4 happineſs, * my own, and leave you at 
eiſure to repent youx raſhneſs, and curſe the merce- 
nary wretch that was the inſtrument of your ruin. 
« Your father has forbid you marrying me, on 
the forfeiture of his bleſſing; and ſhall 5 rob you 
of that, and hring the weight of a paternal curſe 
on your head ! Shall I ſeduce you from the afflu- 
ence and ſplendor of fortune, to ſhare in my diſ- 
treſſos, and ſtruggle with the inconveniences of 
low life ! Could f ſee you reduced to want and 
ner in hopes it might be a ſolace to my 
own milery ; and leſſen my lot of human cares 
No: let me ſtand acquitted by heaven and earth 
of ſuch baſeneſs as this. 
Will you call this coldneſs ? will you term it 
indifference ? and not rather the utmoſt effort 
of affection, the triumph of a generous paſſion ? 


Ob, Lemira, you are dearer to me than life | 
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next to Heaven, I love you. In parting with 
you, I abandon every earthly. joy; 1 quit my 
whole ſhare of human happineſs, and muſt ſink 
into the laſt dejection, if religion did not ſupport 
me with its divine conſolations. 

And here the morning ſeems to break, a gleam 
of peace ſalutes me, ſome preſaging hopes of a 
proſperous cataſtrophe ſmile through the dark- 
neſs. Nothing is impoſſible to an Almighty 
Power. "There are virtues to which Heaven has 
ennexcd promiſes of a prefent retribution, It was 
in the practice of the great dutics of morality J 
fcIi 17:to this extremity z and here the divine ve- 
r.city has engaged itſelf to ſecure me. All events 
are in the hands of the Sovereign Diſpoſer; his 
will makes nature and neceſſity; no obſtacle puts 


a a ſtand to his deſigns, nor obſtructs the courſe of 


providence ; perpetual beneficence has not di- 
miniſhed his ſtores, nor are the ſprings of his 
mercy exhauſted. I muſt own I have received 
ſome conſolation from the verſes incloſed, which 
were written by one of my friends in very diſ- 
treſled circumſtances. I muſt bid you an unwil- 


« ling adieu. 


' « Yours, &c. 
«K VALERIVs.“ 


ON THE DIVINE VERACITY, 


Be huſh'd, my griefs; 'tis his Almighty will, 
That rules the ſtorms, and bids you all be ſtill; 
Be calm, ye tempeſts, vaniſh ev'ry care. 

While with triumphant faith'my foul draws near 
Jo God, in all the confidence of pray'r. 

He has not bid me ſeek his face in vain, - , 
Talk to the winds, or to the waves complain. 

He hears the callow ravens from their neſt ; 

By him thcir eager cravings are redreſt ; 


Young 
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Young lions thro? the deſert roar their wants 
He marks them, and their wild petition grants. 
The gaping furrows thirſt, nor thirſt in vain, 
Parch'd by the noon- day ſun, for timely rain 3 
With ſilent ſuits the fair declining flowers 
Requeſt, and gain, the kind refreſhing ſhowers : 
And will the Almighty Father turn away, 

Nor hear his darling offspring when they pray ? 

No breach of faithfulneſs his honour ſtains, 
With day and night his word unchang'd remains; 
The various ordinances of the ſæy 
Stand forth his glorious witneſſes on high; 

Summer and winter, autumn and the ſpring, 

For him, by turns, their atteſtations bring ; 
Unblemiſh'd his great league with nature ſtands, 

And full reliance on his truth demands : 

Nothing that breathes a ſ:cond deluge fears, 

When in the clouds the radiant bow appears. 

Can the Moſt High like man at random ſpeak, 
Forfeit his honour, and his promiſe break ? 

Does he that falſely ſwears, his vengeance claim ? 
And ſhall he ſtain his own tremendous name ? 

The earth, the heav'ns were witneſs when he ſwore _ 
By his great Self ; what would thy fears have more ? 
And had a greater than himſelf been found, 

That greater had the high engagement bound, 

Shall fleeting winds th* Almighty's words diſperſe, 

Or breathing duſt his ſolemn oath reverſe ? 
Can he like man, unconſtant man, repent ? 
Shall apy chance, or unforeſeen event, { 
Start up, his ſettled purpoſe to prevent ? 
Or can he fail in the expected hour, 
A ſtranger to his own extent of power ? 
What profit can a worm his Maker bring, 
That he ſhould flatter ſuch a worthleſs thing ? 
N 4 Why 
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Why ſhould he condeſcend to mind my tears, 

Or calm with ſoft deluding words my fears? 

Can he, of perfect happineſs poſſeſt, 

Peride the woes that human life moleſt, 
Or mock the hopes that on his goodneſs reſt ? 

Nature may change her courſe, confuſion reign, 

And men expect the riſing fun in vain : 

But ſhould th* eternal truth and promiſe fail, 

Infernal night and horror mult prevail ; 

'Fhe thrones of light would ſhake : th' angelic powers 
Would ftop their harps amidſt the bliſsful howers : 

No more the ſoft, the ſweet melodious ſtrain, 

Would gently glide along the happy plain 

No more would tuneful Hallelujahs riſe, 


And ſhouts triumphant fill the ſounding ſcies: 
Each heav*nly countenance a ſullen air 
Of grief and anxious diffidence wouſd wear; 
The golden palaces, the ſplendid feats, 
The flow'ry manſions, and the ſoft retreats, 
The roſy ſhades, and ſweet delicious ſtreams, 
Would difappear like tranſitory dreams. 
Angels themſelves their brighteſt hopes recline 
On nothing more unchangeable than mine. 
Am I deceiv'd ? what can their charter be? 
Fa:r ſeraphim may be deceiv'd like me: 
If goodneſs and veracity: divine 
Can fail, their heav'n's an airy dream like mine. 
But, Oh ! I dare the glorious venture make, 
Aud lay my foul and future life at ſtake ; 
Be earth, be heav'n, at deſp'rate hazard loſt, 
If here my faith ſhould prove an empty boaſt ! 
Whatc'er your arts, ye pow'rs of hell, ſuggeſt, 
The truth of God undaunted I atteſt, 
Produce your annals with infulting rage, 
Bring out your records, ſhew the dreadful page, 
Ove inſtance where th* Almighty broke his word, 
Since firſt the race of men his name ador'd ; 
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In gloomy characters point out the hour, 

Exert your malice, ſummon all your pow'r; 

With rites infernal all your pomp diſplay, 

And mark with horror the tremendous day. 

Conſus'd, you ſearch your dreadful rolls in vain, 

Th' eternal honour ſhines without a ſtain, 
Unblemiſh'd ſhines in men and angels view, 

« juſt are thy ways, thou King of ſaints, and true!“ 


I incloſe this letter, my dear brother, to ſhow 
ou with what equality of mind the generous youth 
bikes himſelf in this diſtreſs. I beg you would 
haſten your return to England, in compaſſion to 
Your unhappy friend and ſiſter, 


LEMIRA. 
LETTER AI. 


To HERMINIUS.. 


1 HAVE juſt reaſon to fear my eſſay on this noble 
ſubject will not anſwe. your expectation. With 
whatever fluency I could expreſs myſelf when in- 
ſpired by mortal beauty, the pomp of language fails 
me here; the boldeſt figures loſe their emphalis, and 
grow inſipid on this ſuperior theme. 


"DIVINE LOVE. 


F OR thee, fond Love, my darling theme, 

My lute has oft been firang ; 

Thy pow'r, by ev'ry anfwering ſtream, 

In- gentle notes I iuog ; | 

Laurinda taught my muie her art, 

And fill d with tender fires. my heart; 
She taught me how to paint. thy beauteous face, 
Thy charming form and ev'ry moving grace. 

+ Nõ 
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But who ſhall guide the daring ftrain, 
Celeſtial Love! that aims at thee, 

Thou faireſt offspring of the Deity ? 
I call the powers of harmony in vain; 

In vain the ſofteſt accents I employ ; 

The brighteſt metaphors in vain I chuſe, 
With all the melting language lovers uſe 
To tell their pain, or ſpeak their riſing joy. 
All the heights of pure deſire, 

Holy love, and heav'nly fire, 1 
At once my panting breaſt inſpire: 
Such ardour ſmiling martyrs know, 
When, defying ev'ry foe, 
In triumph on to death they go. 
Tell me, thou, for whom I prove 
All the fterce extremes of love, 
How thy charms, ſo far retir'd 
From mortal ſenſe, have all my boſom fir'd. 
Greatneſs aud fame, beauty and harmony, 
Are all but empty names compar'd with thee. | 
Be thou but mine, 
The whole creation I at once reſign. 
Vaniſh, thou earth, and ev'ry gaudy ſcene 
Of hill and dale, or grove, or flow'ry field, 
When by the ſpring adorn'd with cheerful green 
Vaniſh whate'er delights thou elſe canſt yield: 

Thou ſun be dark; and let eternal night 

Conceal thy vital ſplendor from my 6ght : 

Thou moon, and ev'ry gay ethereal fire, 

Burn out your golden ſtore : 

I ſhall be bleſs'd, when all your lights expire, 

And earth, and ſea, and ſkies ſhall be no more! 

Place me where infernal night, , 

And endleſs horror reign ; 

Where, baniſh'd far from hope and. light, 

Unhappy ghoſts complain : 
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Even there, one gentle ſmile of thine 
Th' eternal gloom would chaſe ; 
Immortal day would on me ſhine, 
And pleaſure fill the place. 
Should heaven ſurround me with full tides of joy, 
And open all its glories to my ſight, 
One frown of thine would all that heaven deſtroy, 
| And wither my delight; 
One frown of thine th' immortal groves would blaſt, 
And darkneſs o'er the bliſsful regions caſt, 


You that ſing in happy bowers, 
And in unmingled pleaſures paſs the hours, 
That know the height of heavenly bliſs, 
Come, play me ſome ſoft air of paradiſe; 
Gently ſtrike your ſweeteſt ſtrings, 
And touch my ſoul on all its tender ſprings, 
While, riſing on the muſic's downy wings, 
I'll bid at once mortality adieu, 
And love and paint the ſacred flame like you. 


But, my dear Herminius, the preſent performance 
will convince you, that I have not yet learned the 
ſtrains of immortality; and, perhaps, you will not 
think it neceſſary for me to make an apology for not 
being an angel. "Hoover, if I can contribute to your 
entertainment as a mere mortal, you may command, 

Your moſt humble fervant, 
EvanorR. 


LETTER XV. 
To ALONZ 0. 


OU have ſpent fo many happy hours at the 
Earl of . . . . s fine feat in the country, that it 
is unneceſſary to deſcribe thoſe beautiful ſcenes, with 
which you are fo well acquainted, Here I have paſſed 
a great part of the * in a manner ſuited 
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to my contemplative humour. Having no taſte 
for country-diverſions, or any kind of rural ſports, 
my pleaſures were confined to the charming ſhades 
and gardens with which the houſe is ſurrounded. 

Here I enjoyed an unmoleſted tranquillity, till a 
fit of curioſity led me to make an excurſion into the 
wide champaign, that opened before me from the 
borders of the park. | 

If i begin with the roſy dawn, you will pardon 


my romantic ſtyle, in relating the ſurpriſing adven- 
ture. But, without telling a lie, the morning was 
yet duſky; the balmy dew, and fragrant gales per- 
fumed the air with their * ſweets ; while, 
with thoughts free as the airy ſongſters that warble 
on the branches, I wandered from riſing hills to 
winding vales, through flowery lawns to leafy 
woods, till I found myſelf under the ſhade of a vene- 
rable row of elms ; v/hich put me in mind of Sir Roger 
de Coverley's rookery. The aged trees {Lot their heads 
ſo high, that, to one who paſſed under them, the 
crows and rooks which reſted on their tops, ſeemed 
to be cawing in another region. I was delighted 
with the noiſe; while, with the SpeCtator, I conſi- 
dered it as a kind of natural prayer to that Being 
who ſupplies the wants of his whole creation. My 
thoughts were inſpired with a pleaſing gratitude to 
the beneficent Father of the univerſe, till the ſequel 
of my devotion was interrupted by the ſight of a 
beautiful girl, about four or five years old. ſitting 
on the gratis, with a baſket of flowers in her lap; 
which ſhe was ſticking in the ſnowy: fleece. of a little 
lamb that ſtood tamely by her. 

began to hope it was one of the fairy race, or 
ſome pretty phantom that haunted the grove; for the 
adjacent houſe belonging to this reverend avenue 
l»,ked more like a dormitory for the dead, than an 
habitation for the living. Every thing about it ap- 
peared ruinous and deſolate. I could neither hear the 
voice, ner trace the ſteps of mortal. men in this ab- 


ſolute 
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ſolute ſolitude : nor had I any hopes of knowing in- 
to what wild regiom I was got, unleſs the pretty figure 
ſitting on the graſs could give me ſome intelligence, 
I made my approaches very reſpectfu By But 
what was my ſurpriſe, in drawing near, to find the 
air, the complexion, every feature in minature of 
the ungrateful Aurelia, on whom I once ſo paſſion- 
ately doted ! A thoufand tormenting ideas ruſhed 
into my mind at the fight of this lovely creature, 
who ſmiled on me with the moſt inchanting inno- 
cence, While I ſtood eagerly gazing on her, which 
was not Tong, Aurelia herſelf entered the walk, and 
confirmed my ſuſpicion, that this child. was a living 
proof of her infamy. 
It is about fix years fince ſhe eloped from the pub- 
lic view, regardleſs of her own illuſtrious family, er 
the obligations ſhe was under to the generous 
Cleone; who treated her with the utmoſt confi- 
dence, and was the laſt that ſuſpected her huſband's 
criminal affair with her.... Be my own. wron 
forgot, and all the contempt with which ſhe treated. 
whatever propoſals honour, and a diſintereſted. paſs. 
fion, could make.. | 
I found her now an object of pity, rather than re- 
ſentment. Fhe dejection of her mind was viſible in 
her pale haggard looks, and the wretched negligence 
of her habit. I could hardly perſuade myſelf this. 
was the celebrated thing, that once appeared in all pub. 
lic places with ſuch a parade of equipage and vanity: 
She was in the utmoſt coufuſion at this interview; 
till, excuſing myſelf, I told her this intruſion was un- 
deſigned, and purely the effect of chance, as I was 
taking a morning's ramble from the Earl of... . 8, 
where I had ſpent ſome time; and that ſhe might 
depend on my word, not to. diſcover her abode. to 
any one in that family. e 1 5 
By this time ſhe was a little compoſed; and invit- 
ed me to reſt myſelf after my walk. I followed her 
into the houſe, Wuich looked. more like the manſion 
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of deſpair, than a retreat for a lady of pleaſure. An 
awful ſilence reigned in every room, through which 
I made a ſhift to find my way by a dim twilight, that 
Fm . ſome windows of as antique a 

gure as thoſe of an old _— The furniture, I 
fancy, has not been diſplaced from times immemo- 
rable ; it looks more like unweildy lumber, than any 
thing deſigned for uſe or ornament. There was no- 
thing of a modern date, but a tea-table, and that 
in ruinous circumſtances, | 

It was now about ten o'clock. Aurelia ordered 
tea and chocolate to be brought. All her attend- 
ance was a freſh-coloured country laſs ; who with- 
drew as ſoon as we had breakfaſted. 

I was impatient to hear a relation of Aurelia's 
misfortunes ; but durſt not aſk any queſtion, for fear 
it would look like inſulting her diſtreſs ; only re- 
newed my excuſes for interrupting her privacy. 
To which ſhe replied, That though I was the 
&« laſt perſon in the world ſhe ſhould have choſe to be 
« awitneſs of her infamy, yet ſhe thought herſelf 
« happy, in having an opportunity to make fome 
« apology for her injuſtice to me, in refuſing thoſe 
terms of honour I once offered, and complying 
« with ſuch reproachful conditions as had made her 
« the moſt miſerable creature on earth. 

« Tt was my criminal inclination,” continued ſhe, 
« for Caſſander, that made me inflexible to your 
cc. intreaties, and my father's commands to marry 
« you. But whatever wrong this was to your merit, 
« my guilt, with regard to the generous Cleone, is 
« of 1 nature. The intrigue I had with her 
ec huſband, was attended with circumſtances of the 
« hlackeſt treachery, I had broke through the ten- 
.« dereſt e ments of friendſhip, and granted all 
« that my flute lover could aſk ; when, finding 


.« myſelf with child, to hide my infamy, he 
„brought me to this diſmal place, an old manſion- 


« houſe belonging to his family; where J am cut 


« off 
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« off from human ſociety, except two or three ſtupid 
<« peaſants, his tenants, who reſide in ſome part of 
« this gothic ſtructure, It is now ſix years ſince I 
« have breathed and ſlept, for I cannot call it living, 
« in this melancholy confinement, without hopes of 
« a releaſe, being entirely dependent on Caſſander's 
« allowance and caprice, who but too well knows 
« his own power and my folly ; which makes him, 
« inſtead of the humble lover, act the imperious 
« tyrant, His viſits are ſeldom, his 1 4 ſhort, and 
. r am left whole months to languiſh alone in a de- 
« teſted ſolitude. | 
« This child,“ continued the, weeping, and tak- 
ing the lovely creature in her arms, “ this child, 
« which might have been my joy, proves my 2 
« eſt affliction. Should I die, ſhe is immediatel 
« abandoned to hardſhip and ' neceſſity ; ſhould 
« live, it diſtracts me to think ſhe may follow my 
« ſcandalous example. How can I give her inſtruc- 
« tions to avoid thoſe vices Which my practice ap- 
« proves Or recommend that virtue whoſe facred 
« rules I have ſo openly violated? And ſtill I loy 
« this worthleſs man. Were J penitent, could 
« reſolve on a reformation, this leiſure and retire- 
« ment would be a bleſſing, an advantage to me: 
« but I am obſtinate in guilt, while I deſpair of hap- 
« pineſs in this world, or in the next. Till I came 
« hither, my hours were ſpent in frolie and gaiety. 
« A conſtant ſeries of diverſions ſhortened the days, 
« and gave wings to the jovial hours, which now 
« have leaden feet, and, burdened with grief, lag 
« heavily along. No ſort of reflection gives me 
“joy. Whether I look backward or forward, all 
ce is dirkneſs and confuſion, I am no way qualified 
tc for retitement. Books are my averſion, thinking 
« is my horror: I am weary of living, and afrai 
« to die!??? „ | L. 
J heard this account with a heart full of com- 
paſſion, and faid what I could perſuade , her. to | 
5 break | 
5 
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break off this criminal commerce with Caſſander, 
and throw herſelf on the care of Providence, and 
the generoſity of her friends. But I had too much 
value for my own peace, and too great a contempt 
for a woman of Aurelia's character, to make an 
1 propoſals for her freedom ; and, bidding 
der adieu, haſtcd back to the Earl's, without ſaying 
one word of my adventure ; which I commit to your 
fecrecy, and ſubſcribe myſelf, 5 
An Your moſt humble ſervant, 
POLYDORE:; 


LETTER XVI. | 
Rosamond'to Hs x K 1 II. 


Imitated from De a v-T ON. 


READ o'er theſe lines, the records of my ſhame, 
If thou canſt ſuffer yet my hateful. name. 
Clean as this ſpotleſs page, till ſtun'd by me, 
Such was my conſcience, till ſeduc'd by thee. 
Chaſte were my thoughts, and all ſerene within, 
Till mark'd by thee with characters of fin. 
Had ſome ſucceſsful lover, in the prime 
Of equal years, betray'd me to a crime, 
Reliſtleſs love had been my beſt defence, 
And gain'd eompaſſion for the ſoft offence: 
But wnile thy wither'd' age had no ſuch charms, 
To tempt a blooming virgin to thy arms, 
Pm juſtly thought a proſtitute for gold. 
A merccnary taing to ſordid intereſt ſold. 
Be curs'd that female ſiend, whoſe practis'd art, 
With wanton tales, ſeduc d my guiltleſs heart. 
Let her with endleſs infamy be curs'd; . 
Of all the agents ell employs, the worſt. 
Perdition to herſelf the wretch infur'd- 
When ſhe my youthful modeſty allur'd.. * 


* 2 A 
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Oh, fatal day ! when, to my virtue's wrong. 

1 fondly liſten'd to her flatt'ring tongue 

But, oh ! more fatal moment, when ſhe gain'd 
That vile conſent which all my glory ſtain'd ! 


Yet Heaven can tell, with what extreme regret 
The fury of thy lawleſs flames I met; 
For, unexperienc'd in the ways of fin, 
A conſcious honour ſtruggl'd ſtill within. 
Oh, could I! but the ill-tim'd with is vain, 
Could I my former innocence regain | 
Thy proffer'd kingdom, Henry, were a prize; 
Which, balanc'd with that wealth, I ſhould deſpiſe. 
But I no more my ſex's pride can boaſt : 
Alas ! what has one moment's madneſs coſt ! 

Not Woodſtock's charming bow'rs-can eaſe my grief, 
For [| muſt fly myſelf to find relief. 
Oft, while the ſun in lengthening ſhades declines, 
And thro' the waving trees more mildly ſhines, 
Alone thro? all the beauteous walks I rove, 
And hope the ſweets of folitude to prove : 
But, at my ſight, each verdant proſpect wears 
A gloomy view, and every plant appears 
To bend its top, o'crcharg*d with dewy tears. i 
Methinks each painted bloſſom hangs its head, 
Avoids my touch, and withers where I tread, 


If angling near a eryſtal brook I ſtand, 
And with deluding {kill the bait command, 
The cautious fiſh, that fly the ſnare, upbraid 
My heedleſs youth, more eaſily betray'd. 

Amidf the garden, wrought by curious hands, 
A noble ſtatue of Diana ſtands. 
Naked ſhe ſtands, wit! juſt proportions grac'd, 
And bathing in a filver fountain plac'd, 
When near the flow'ry borders L advance, 
At me the ſeems to dart an angry glance. 
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What ſcenes, alas, can pleaſe a guilty mind ! 
What joy can in theſe receſſes find, 
For lawleſs and forbidden love defign'd ! 
In ſome obſcure and melancholy cell, 
Rather a weeping penitent I'd dwell, 
Than here a glorious proſtitute remain, 
To all my ſex's modeſty a ſtain. 
This ſtately lab'rinth, rais'd with vaſt expence, 
Diſplays my ſhame in its magnificence. 
As thro? the ſtately rooms I lately walk'd, 
And with my woman of its paintings talk'd, 
She ſpy'd the draught of Tarquin's wanton flame, 
And, heedleſs, aſk*d the injur'd beauty's name. 
This, I reply'd, is that illuſtrious damm 
Renown'd for chaſtity, I ſhould have ſaid: 
But here a riſing bluſh my face o'erſpread, 
Confus'd I ſtopp'd, and left th' inquiring maid. 
Lucretia's ſtory on my life had caſt 
A black reproach, who yet can live diſgrac'd : 
I ſhould like her, with juſt reſentment preſt, 
Have plung'd the fatal dagger in my breaſt. 
What ſpecious colours can diſguiſe my lin, 
ſtill the reſtleſs monitor within? 

y greatneſs, Henry, but augments my ſhame, 
And adds immortal ſcandal to my name ; 
My odious name, which, as the worlt diſgrace, 
The Cliffords cancel from their noble race! 

To what propitious refuge ſhall I run, 
The terrors of a guilty mind to ſhun? 
In vain the ſun its morning-pride diſplays ; 
I turn my eyes and ficken at its rays : 
The ſilver moon and ſparkling ſtars, by night, 
Torment me too with their officious light ; 


The glimm'ring tapers round my chambers plac'd, 


Acroſs the room fantaſtic ſhadows caſt : 
Of all my dreams the melancholy ſcene 
Preſents an injur'd, a revengeful Queen, 


; 


1 
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Laſt night, when ſleep my heavy eyes had clos'd, 
To all her rage, methought-I ſtood expos'd ! 
Wild were her looks, a poiſon'd cup ſhe brought, i 
And proudly offer'd me the fatal draught, 1 
The deſtin'd bowl I took with trembling hands, | 
Compell'd to execute her fierce commands. 
This diſmal omen aggravates my fears, ! 
Before my fancy till the furious Queen appears. { 


> 


LETTER XVII, 


Mary Queen of France, 
To CnarLEes BRAN DON Duke of Suffolk. 


The Princeſs Max, HENRY VIIT's younger ſiſter, being 
in love with the Duke of Surrotlx, was, for 2 

. reaſons, married to LEWIS XII, of France, who died in 
/ix months after. The Queen being again at liberty, 
writes the following epiſtle to the Duke of cee her 


- firſt lower. 


An imitation of Dravron' $ "ite, 


Luar theſe ſoft lines my kindeſt ts convey, 
And tell thee what I ſuffer by thy ſtay. 

Did ſeas divide us, this might well excuſe 

Thy negligence, and my fond heart abuſe : 

But Calais from the Kentiſh ſtrand is ſeen; 

A gentle current only rolls between. 

Nor needs my Suffolk, like Leander, brave 

A threatening death in every breaking wave, 
When, guided only by a glimm'ring light, 

He croſs'd the ſtormy Helleſpont each night. 

Tall ſhips, with flying fails, and lab'ring oars, 
Attend to land thee on the Gallic ſhores. [ 
But thou art chang'd ! That ardour is expir'd | q 
Which once thy wiſhes with impatience fir'd, [ 
When Savoy's blooming Datcheſs trove in vain 

From me the conqueſt of thy heart to gain, 
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Invited by great Henry's martial fame, 

The haughty princeſs, with her brother, came 
To compliment the King for Tournay gain'd ; 
Where, in a rich pavilion entertain'd, 

Thy noble form th” ungarded fair ſurpris'd ; 
Nor were her tender wiſhes long diſgms'd. 
Whatever flattery, love, or wanton art, 

Could do, fhe prattis'd to ſeduce thy heart. 
Great Antony, by ſuch allurements gain'd, 

For Cleopatra all his glory ſtain'd. 

But thy firm faith no injury receiv'd; 

For you were juſt, or I was well deceiv'd. 

Nor were my virgin-vows leſs true to thee, 
When young Caſtile addreſs'd the court for me: | 
The charms of proffer'd empire I reſign'd, | 


And all that could ambition move declin'd : 

A ſofter paſſion had poſſeſs d my mind; 

And while unrivall'd in thy breaſt I reign'd, 

My thoughts the luſtre of a crown diſdain'd. 

But, ah! what changes human Joys. attend 1 

On airy chance our brighteſt hopes depend. 
Victorious Henry's arms. ſtill meet ſuceefs ; 

The vanquiſh'd Gauls at laſt propoſe a peace. 
By Wolſey's policy their terms ſucceed, 

And both the hoſtile nations are agreed, 
Waile 1 the public victim am decreed ; 

Condemn'd to ſhare. the Chriſtian Monarch's bed, 
And curs'd with that magnificence I fled, 

I know my rank no private choice allow'd, 

And what a Princeſs to her country ow'd, 

Theſe ſplendid maxims ſhould have ſway'd my breaſt, 
But love entirely had my ſoul pofleſs'd. 

How oft I wiſt'd my humble lot had been 

Beneath the glorious, hazard of a Queen! 

That crown'd by rural maids with painted flowers, 

I rarg'd the . and N yerdant bowers 


Bclov'd 
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Belov'd of ſome young ſwain with Brandon's face, 
His voice, his geſture, and his blooming grace ! 
In all but birth and ftate reſembling thee ! 
Then unmoleſted had we liv'd, and free 
From thoſe unhappy turns which greatneſs brings; 
While rocks and meadows, ſhades and purling ſprings, 
The flowery valley and the gloomy grove, - 
Had heard of no ſuperior name to love. 
Such ſcenes of this inglorious life I drew, 
And half believ'd the charming fiction true, 
Till real ills diſſolv'd the pleaſing dreams; 
The groves and valleys fled, the lawns and ſilver ſtreams, 
The gay fantaſtic paradiſe I mourn'd,' | 
While courts and factions, crowns and cares uA. 

Wich ſighs I ſtill recall the fatal day, 
When no pretence could gain a longer * . 
The lovely Queen my parting ſorrow ſaw, 
Nor Henry's preſence kept my grief in awe : 
No rules of decent cuſtom could controul, 
Or hide the wild diſorder of my foul ; 
When ſhipp'd for France before the dancing wind 
The navy fled, and left my hopes behind, 
With weeping eyes I ſtill ſurvey'd the ſtrand, | 
Where on a riſing cliff I ſaw thee fland;  - 
Nor once from thence my ſtedfaſt fight aide, 
Till the lov'd object was no more in view. 
Farewell, I cried, dear charming youth; with 404 
Each cheerful proſpect vaniſhes from me. 

Loud ſhouts and triumphs on the Gallie eoat 
Salute me; but the noiſy zeal was loſt ; 
Nor ſhouts nor triumphs forc'd my leaſt regard; 
Thy parting ſighs, methought, was all L heard. 
But now at Abbeville by Lewis met, 
I ſtrove the thoughts of Suffolk to forget: 
For here my faith was to a monarch vow'd, 
And ſolemn rites my paſſion difallow'd : 
However pure my former flames had been, 
Uablemiſh'd honour made them now a fin, 


* 


re 
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But ſcarce my virtue had the conqueſt gain'd, 
And every wild forbidden wiſh reſtrain'd, 
When at St, Dennis, with imperial ſtate, 
Inveſted on the Gallic throne I fat ; 
The day with noble tournaments was grac'd, 
Your name among the Britiſh champions plac'd, 
Invited by a guilty thirſt of fame, | 
Without regard for my repoſe you came. 
The liſts I ſaw thee entering with ſurpriſe, 
And felt the dazzling glances of thine eyes, 

Ye ſacred Pow'rs I cry'd, that rule above | 
Defend my breaſt from this perfidious love. 
Ye holy lamps ! beſore whoſe awful lights 
I gave my hand; and ye religious rites ; 
Aſſiſt me too; nor let a thought unchaſte, 
Or guilty wiſh my plighted honour blaſt: 
While paſſion ſtruggling with my pious fears, 
Forc'd from my eyes involuntary tears, 
Sↄme tender bloſſom thus, with leaves enlarg'd, 
Declines its head, with midnight dew o'ercharg'd : 
'The paſling breezes ſhake the gentle flower, 
And ſcatter all around a pearly ſhower. 
From this diſtracting hour I ſhunn'd thy ſight, 
And gain'd the conqueſt by a prudent flight. 
But human turns and ſovereign deſtiny 
Have ſet me now from theſe engagements free, 
'The ſtars propitious to my virgin-love, 
My firſt deſires and early vows approve : 


While buſy politicians urge in vain, 
That public reaſons ſhould my choice reſtrain ; 


That none but York's or Lancaſter's high race, 


Or great Plantagenet's, I ought to grace. 
Nor Suffolk wants a long illuftrious line, 
And worth, that ſhall in future records ſhiñe. 
They own'd thy valour, when thy conqu”ring lance 
«Carry'd the prize from all the youth of France. 
Thy merit Henry's. conſtant favour ſhows, 

And envy only can my choice oppole, 
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Thy noble preſence, wit, and fine addreſs, 

The Britiſh and the Gallic court confeſs. 1 
Alencon's ſhape, and Vendome's ſparkling eye, 

Count Paul's gay mien, and Bourbon's majeſty, { 
No longer are admir d when thou art by. 

There nothing wants to juſtify my flame, 

The ftateſmen grant, but a poor empty name. 
And what's the gaudy title of a king? 
What ſort of bliſs can royal grandeur bring ? 
When thou art abſent, what's the court to me, 
But tireſome ſtate, and dull-formality ? ? 
This toy a crown, I would reſign, to prove 
'The peaceful j Joys of innocence and love. 


LETTER XVIIL. 


PEN EIL Or E % ULYSSES. 
From Ov 1», 
DisrTracreD with his Ray, yet fill the fame, 


True to her ancient vows, and early flame, 
Penelope ſalutes her abſent. King, 
Oh! would himſelf at laſt an anſwer bring! ! 
Proud Troy is fallen, our Grecian virgins hate: 
Yet not th' unrivall'd riches of her ſtate, 

Nor all the glories of her monarch's throne, 

Can for the pains thy abſence gives atone. 

Oh! had the waves that gently wafted o'er 


The lufiful Phrygian to the Spartan ſhore, 


Plung'd in the deep the guilty load they bore } 
Abandon'd then I ſhould not waſte away, 


In unavailing moans the lazy day; 

Or loſt to joy, and widow'd of delight, 

Curſe the dull lagging hours of the more tedious night 
Fruitful of doubts, my love ſtill fear'd for you 
Dangers unknown, and greater than the true. 

I thought all Troy conſpir'd againſt thy head, 

And Hector's name, but mention'd, ſtruck me dead. 
Trembling 1 heard of falſe Achilles ſlain, J 

And wept to find the bold deceit was vain, 
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Tlepolemus fell by the Lycian ſpear, 
Tlepolemus rene wid my anxious care. 

In ſhort at every Grecian hero's fall, 

Throꝰ the long war, before the fatal wall, X 
A thrilling coldneſs ran through every part, 
Chill'd up my blood, and ſhudder'd at my heart. 
But my chaſte paſſion moy'd the pitying ſkies ; 
My Lord is ſafe, and Troy in aſhes lies. 

With proſperous gales the Argive chiefs return, 
And to their country-gods barbaric incenſe burn. 
Their wives in pious gifts declare their joy, 
While their ſav'd huſbands tell the fate of Troy. 
Old men and frighted virgins, fix'd around, 

In dumb amazement dwell upon the ſound: 
The ſoldiers in gay fealts their cares compoſe, 
And mark in wine the ſcenes of ancient woes: 
This is Sigæum, here ſwift Simois flow'd, 

There high-ere& old Priam's palace ſtood : 

Here fierce Pelides urg'd the dreadful war, 
There fix'd the bleeding Hector to his car: 

There mov'd Ulyſſes, certain of ſucceſs, 
Greater his conduct, nor his courage Jeſs: 

"Twas Neſtor told us all: he told us too 

The arts that Dolon and the Thracian ſlew d. 
Heedleſs and too forgetful as you were, 

In you Pm ſure *twas criminal to dare: 

When you but for one faithful friend alone 
Dealt fate to ſquadrons, and provok'd your own 
How well your wife and infant left behind, 

How well your tender paſſion fill'd your mind! 

I fainted as I heard the dreadful tale ; 

Scarce your ſucceſs could o'er my fears prevail, 
But what's ſucceſs, what's ruin'd Troy to me, 
Or all the ſavage joys of victory ? 5 

If till unbleſs'd, 1 fink beneath my pain, 

And never mult enjoy my Lord again! 

For other wives deftroy'd, to me ſtill ſtands 

The wall erected by immortal hands. 
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Now plenteous harveſts grow where Ilium ſtood, 
The foil well fatten'd with the natives blood. An L 
O' er ruin'd palaces that reach'd the ſkies, | . 12645 1 
Low ſpires of graſs, and humble ſhrubs ariſe. 
Still of the conqu*ror's abſence I complain, 12 | 
Nor know what diſtant worlds my wand” ring Lord dew. | 
Ulyſſes I of every {hip require, 3 1 
The ſailors with repeated queſtions tire : 1 "29h | 

Hopeleſs and half-deſpairing yet I write; - 


h * 
T 


The cruel powers that envy me delight, 
May bring at leaſt my letters to your fe, 
To Pylos, ancient Neſtor's fruitful reign, | | | 
And Sparta's injur'd court, I ſent in vain z | | 4 
But nor from Sparta nor from Pylos came, 

Ought ſave wild rumours, and uncertain fame. 

Again I wiſh Troy's lofty towers might riſe, _ 

And curſe the thoughtleſs vows that gained the ſkies, 
War's hazards then would be my only care, 

And I in common with a thouſand fear : 

Now all the dangers of the land and ſeas 

Are preſent to my thoughts, and baniſh eaſc : 

While you, alas ! perhaps with pleaſure rove, 

And faithleſs nouriſh a forbidden loye ; _ 

Take ſome deluding harlot to your breaſt, | : 


And in her arms with lawleſs tranſports bleſs'd, 
Make my dull eaſy conſtancy your jeſt. 
Ye pow'rs ! avert the thought I cannot bear, 
And give my vain ſuſpicions to the air. 
te'er may be the reaſons of thy ſtay, 

h! may'ſt thou never willingly delay! 
Me to a ſecond choice my fire invites, 
Chides my delays, and urges all his rights. 
Still let him urge, my love my faith aſlurg* 
I am, I muſt; I will be ever yours. f 
Yet my warm pray' rs the good old nr! move, 
He views my tears, and mourns my hapleſs love. 3 | 
SS & O ut 
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But a vile train of thoughtleſs youths proclaim 
With lawleſs impudence a ſaucy flame. 
Hither from Zante and Samos they reſort, 
And revel unmeleſted in thy court. 
Treaſures, the-purchaſe of thy blood, they ſeize: 
'Thoſe ſpoils Eurymachns, Pyfander theſe; 
Antinous here with equal rage poſſeſs'd, 


— 2 — —— 


There greedy Polybus, a conſtant gueſt, 
Plunder around .., . . And need I name the reſt, 
Who in your abſence on our vitals prey, 

And waſte in coſtly luxury the day ? 
The beggar Irus, a deteſted name, 
And baſe Melanthus laſt, complete thy ſhame. 
*Gainft theſe inſults what force can I employ ! 
What thy old father, or thy tender boy? 
For his dear life a thouſand ſnares are laid, 
And certain ruin aim'd at his unguarded head. 
Preſerve him, Heav'n ! and if we ne'er muſt join, 
Yet may he live to cloſe your eyes and mine. 
In vain Laertes does his power oppoſe, 
Unkt for war, againſt ſurrounding foes, 
Telemachus will foon to fame aſpire, 
Now his ſoft years a parent's aid require. 
Oh! thou, our only hope and refuge, come, 
Niſpel our dangers, and avert our doom ; 
Form the young hero in the arts of war, 
To rival thee, but with more caution dare. 
Haſte, and relieve your Gre with years oppreſs'd ; 
Once more he longs to claſp you to his breaſt, 
Then ſhake off tedious life, and ſink to reſt. 
Oh! haſte to mel... . A little longer ſtay 
Will every grace, each fancy'd charm decay: 
Increaſing cares, and time's reſiſtleſs rage, 
Will waſte my bloom, and wither it to age; 
Vet at thy fight wild joys, and ſprightly love, 
Shall dying youth recall, and every charm __— * 
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LAURA To AURELIA: 


Giving an account of her brother's criminal amour, ad 
ber caun paſſion for the Hand/ome Hermit. 
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LETTER I. 


00 ULD your importunity have prevailcd with 


my brother to have left me in London, you had 
been free from the vexation that I ſhall certainly 
give you, by making you the confidant of all my 
country- adventures; and I hope you will relieve my 
chagrin, by telling me what the dear, bewitching, 
buſy world is doing, while I am idly ſauntering away 
my time in rural ſhades. How happy are you, my 
dear Aurelia! How I envy you the enjoyment of 
duſt, of crowds and noiſe, with all the polite hurry 
of the beau- monde 

My brother brought me hither to ſee a country- 
ſeat he has lately purchaſed. He would: fain per- 
ſuade me it is finely ſituated; but I ſhould think it 
more finely Gantt in the Mall, or even in Cheap- 
ſide, than here. Indeed, I hardly know where we 
are; only that it is at a dreadful diſtance from the 
theatre-royal in Drury-lane, from the opera, from 
the maſquerade, and every thing in this world that 
is worth living for. 

I can ſcarce tell you whither to direct your letters. 
We are certainly at the ends of the earth, on the hor- 
ders of the continent, the limits of the habitable 
globe, under the polar 5 among wild * and 

a 


2 Vage. 


— — — — 
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ſavages. I thought we ſhould never have come to 
the end of our pilgrimage ; nor could I forbear aſk- 
11g my brother, if we were to travel by dry land to the 
Antipodes. Not a mile but ſeemed ten, that carried 
me from London, the centre of all my joys. 

The country is my averſion: I hate trees and 


hedges, ſteep hills, and filent valleys. The ſatyriſt 


may laugh: but to me, | 


Green fields, and ſhady groves, and cryſtal ſprings, 
And larks, and nightingales, are odious things. 


I had rather hear London cries, with the rattle of 
cozches, than fit liſtening to. the melancholy mur- 
mur of purling brooks, or all the wild muſic of 
the woods. 'The ſmell of violets gives me the 
hyſterics; freſh air murders me; my conſtitution is 
not robuſt enough to bear it; the cooling zephyrs 
— fan me into a catarrh, if I ſtay here much 

nger. | | 

Ir theſe are the ſeats of the muſes, let them un- 
envied enjoy their glittering whimſies, and converſe 
with the viſionary beings of their own forming. I 
have no fancy for dryades and fairies, nor the leaſt 
prejudice to human ſociety ; a merc earthly beau, 
with an embroidered coat, ſuits my taſte better than 
an atreal lover with his ſhining: treſſes, and rainbow- 
wings. 

'I he ſober twilight, which has employed ſo many 
ſoft deſcriptions, is with me a very dull period: 
nor does the moon, on which the poets dote, with 
all her ſtarry train, delight me half ſo much as an 
aſſembly-room, illuminated with wax candles, This 
is what I ſhould prefer to the glaring fun in his 
meridian ſplendour. Day-light makes me ſick ; it 
has ſomething in it ſo common and vulgar, that it 
ſeems fitter for peaſants to make hay in, or coun- 


try laſſes to ſpin by, than for the uſe of people of 
diſtinction. 2 & | | 


You 
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You pity me, I know, dear Aurelia, in this de- 
plorable ſtate. The whole creation is a blank to 
me, it is all joyle& and deſolate. In whateve " gay 
images the muſes have dreſſed thefe ruſtic abodes, 
I have not penetration * to diſcover them: 
not the flowery field, nor ſpangled ſky, the roſy 
morn, or balmy evening, can. recreate my thoughts. 
L am neither a religious nor poetical enthuſiaſt; and 
without either of theſe qualifications, what ſhould 
Ido in filent retreats, and penſive ſhades ? 

I find myſelf little at eaſe in this abſence of t'12 
noiſy diverſions of the town. It is hard for me to 
keep up my ſpirits in leiſure and retirement. It 
makes me anxiouſly inquiſitive what will b2come of 
me when my breath flies away. Death, that ghaſt- 
ly phantom, perpetually intrudes on my ſolitude ; 
and in ſome doleful knell from a neighbouring 
ſteeple, often calls upon me to ruminate on coffins 
and funerals, graves and gloomy ſepulchres. Theſe 
diſmal ſubjects put me in the vapours, and make me 
ſtart at my own ſhadow ; nor have I acquired : 
great degree of fortitude by turning freethinker, and 
unlearning EY 

All that the nurſe and all:the prieſt have taught. 

W 5 Porr. 


You have been too often of our party, not tb 
know my brother is a very infidel. He has a ſort of 
vanity in making me a proſelyte, and freeing 2 
mind from thoſe prejudices, as he calls them, and fu- 
herſtitious notions, which govern a great part of the 
world. But as che finds me a little Unwilling to re- 
lign my immortality, he has furniſhed me with a 
ſyſtem of tranſmigration, and the eternal wandering 
of the ſoul from one ſpecies of —＋ another. 


However, I do not find myſelf a gainer by re- 
nouncing my creed; which' owes mie \ to 12 
chat, after the period of. 9 mm 
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be an angel, or at leaſt equal to thoſe bright eſ- 


ſences. 

But by this fantaſtic ſcheme, to which my brother 
is making me a convert, my pretenſions are ſunk: 
the utmoſt I can expect, when I have ſhifted my 
preſent exiſtence, is, to grin in a monkey, or look 
dæmure in a broad-faced owl, or to fit a chattering 
magpye in a buſh. It is a chance among which of 
the animal race I am to be numbered; whether I 
ſhall mount the air with the winged inhabitants, or 
crawl on the earth among my brother reptiles, or 

raze in the meadows with the horned tribe. Indeed 
have no great ſtomach to graſs or hay, and as 
little inclination to fleep in a den, or ſtretch my 
hairy bulk on the dewy plain: but as it is yet uncer- 
tain, whether I am to- ſtalk, or fly, or ſwim, I am 
{till at a loſs which of theſe various clans to greet as 
my next kindred, 

However, I am better pleaſed with being what I 
am, than any thing elſe. I had rather be a celebrated 
toaſt, fluttering at a ball among beaux and pretty 
fellows, than the moſt gaudy butterfly hovering with 
painted wings over a bed of tulips. If this ſhould be 
my enſuing fate, it will be a mortifying deſcent from 
a goddeſs to an inſect. 

And really there is ſomething ſo gloomy and un- 
comfortable in thoſe proſpeRs of futurity, that if I 
conſider them much longer, I ſhall turn Chriſtian 
again, in defiance of my brother, and a learned 
unbeliever his companion, who are perpetually ri- 
diculing my concern about a viſionary hereafter, as 
they term it. | 

Indeed this would be the leaſt of my cares, were 1 
not extremely at leiſure ; but as I am, it is impoſſible 
for me to avoid being ſolicitous what fate attends me, 
when I reſign this tranſitory life: for I muſt 3 
die; I am mortal beyond contradiction; this trut 
ſits heavy on my ſoul; there is no flying its evidence, 
nor does this place afford any amuſement to divert the 

824, gloomy 
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gloomy reflection. If I ſhould turn devotee, 1 | 
t 4 


would think it a more wonderful metamorphoſis 
any I have named. But in all changes Lam conſtantly 
He . Lour's, &c. 
: LAURA. 


P. S. I have a ſecret to tell you concerning my 
brother, which you ſhall know in my next letter; 


for I am as impatient to diſcover it, as you can be to 
hear it. 


LETTER II. 


1 HAVE too much confidence in my dear Aure- 
| lia, to conceal any thing from her; nor can it be 
any injury to my brother to truſt you with his cha- 
rafter, and know him to be as great a libertine in his 
practice as his principles. 

But in whatever freedoms he has indulged him- 
ſelf, I muſt own he has always endeavoured to give 

me a juſt ſenſe of honour, and the decorum due to 
my ſex. While he has taken pains to free me from 
the reſtraints of religion, he has left nothing un- 
ſaid on other motives, that might raiſe in me the 
tendereſt concern for a clear reputation: which 
made me the more reſent his ſcandalous conduct, 
when I found he had a miſtreſs in his houſe, whom 
he had ſent hither two or three days before we came. 
I knew not what to do, nor how to behave myſelf in 
this exigence, till I found ſhe was rather an object 
of compaſſion than reproach ; and that ſhe came 
kither not to indulge an infamous amour, but to 


ſhelter herſelf from want, and the reſentmeſſt of her: 
relations. 6 | a 


She told me the ſtory of her misfortunes, as well 


as the diſtreſs and confuſion ſhe was in would per- 
mit; and, aſking me a thouſand pardons, ingenu- 
ouſly owned ſhe had engaged my brother to bring 


me with him, or not to follow her.. 3 
9 I found. 
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I found her education had been ſtrictly modeſt, 
and that ſhe was unacquainted with the vicious 
part of the world. She is hardly fixteen ; her name 
Charlotte; the only child of a noted citizen, who 
was utterly ruined in his affairs by a crafty Jew. 
From the height of credit, the unhappy man found 
himſelf funk into circumſtanees of diſgrace and 
indigence, | 

Ibis was a melancholy turn to Charlotte, juſt in. 
the vanity of youthful expectations, to find herſelf, 
from the affluence of fortune, ſo ſuddenly reduced to 
poverty and contempt. - My brother, whom ſhe had 
ſometimes ſeen with her father, but knew nothing 
of his character, took this unfortunate criſis to tempt 
her with rich preſents, and fair promiſes, to leave her 
friends, and retire to ſome private lodgings he had got 
for her. 2 bo 

In this diſtraction of affairs, her father being un- 
der an arreſt, and all his effects ſeized, ſne was ſur- 
priſed into a compliance with my brother's propofal : 
nor did he give her time to reflect, or conſult any of 
her relations; who ſoon got intelligence of this 
diſhonour, and ſent her a ſevere injunction to ſee their 
taces no more, 85 
This cruel meſſage, with the fad tidings of her 
mother's death, that followed, and the full evidence 
that ſhe was deluded by my brother with feigned 
promiſes of marriage, had almoſt proved fatal to her 
life; nor could any argument allay her ſorrow, till her 
diſtreſted lover engaged never to aſk any future 
favour cf her, but what the niceſt virtue may grant. 
On this condition the conſented to go to his new ſeat 
in the country; for indeed ſhe has no other refuge. 
He bas kept his promiſe ſhe lodges in my apartment, 
and is treated by him with as much decency as if ſhe 
was his ſiſter. | — St | 

I never thought ſuch a libertine would turn Pla- 
' tonic; *tis- an unuſual refinement, and, I believe, 

the firſt gallantry of this kind he ever ay "7 
Be 9 ut 
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But he has an eſteem, a tenderneſs for her, of which 
by his diſſolute manners, I always fancied him in- 
capable. | 
Her behaviour is really modeſt; nor was there 
ever a more natural impreſſion of truth and inno- 
cence, .than appears in her face. Her too credulous 
temper and une xperienced years, have betrayed” her 
into this ſtate of ſhame and miſery; of which, though 
too late, ſhe ſeems exquiſitely ſenſible. Since I 
begun this letter, ſhe came into my cloſet, and, with 
a Hood of tears, begged me to contrive ſome way to 
free her from this dangerous place. It 157 
« But whither,”? ſhe ſaid,-« can I fly! My friends 
« will never receive me; nor have I the confidence 
& to meet their reproaches. My crime has ſent a 
tender mother weeping to her grave; it loads 
« my father's hoary head with a heavier weight of 
« ſorrow than all his other misfortunes. Love was 
« not my excuſe ; I am yet a ſtranger to that paſſion: 
« it was a. Cowardice, it was fear of poverty, a 
« criminal diſtruſt of celeſtial Providence. I ſhould 
„“ have begged, I ſhould have ſtarved, rather than 
e have parted with my innocence on ſuch mercenary 
« terms. However ſincere my repentance: is, it can 
« ſignify nothing with regard to the world! The 
« ſcandal will never be obliterated, I muſt either 
face the public contempt, or waſte my days in 
« a joyleſs obſcurity. Put my condition in the 
6 belt light: would this falſe man, as he promiſed, . 
« marry me, what opprobrious language, . what 
« terms of infamy, muſt I expect, in his intervals of 
« chagrin | Beſides this, the impiety of his-converſae - 
«tion terrifies me, while I hear him make a jeſt of 
« thoſe facred ſubjects for which I have been taught 
« the higheſt veneration. I ſhould live happier with 
na wild American.” - -£ J 
I made no reply; the reaſoning was top juſt to ad: 
mit à contradiction. But this melancholy inſtance 
makes me more than ever reſolved not to ſurren- 
LINK O 5 der, 
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der, nor even N on any terms, but thoſe 
of a lawful Engliſn wife. Adicu, 


LAURA. 
LETTER III. 
WHAT mutable things we are | You will be 


ſurpriſed to hear J am grown fond of the coun- 
try, and have acquired a reliſh for its harmleſs de- 
lights. I can talk to an echo, or liſten with great 
attention to a purling ſtream, I am in a fair way 
to make garlands, invoke the Muſes, and write 
paſtorals. Since you heard laſt from me, I have 
met with an agreeable adventure that has given a ſort 
of romantic turn to my imagination, 

As I was taking my conſtant diverſion of riding 
on the downs, the evening being exceeding pleaſant, 
I wandered ſome miles beyond my uſual limits, till I 
came in fight of a venerable pile of building, which 
could be diſtinguiſhed from a church by nothing but 
the want of a ſteeple ; every thing about it had an air 
of grandeur and antiquity. At ſome diſtance from 
the houſe there was a thick wood, with ſeveral fine 
walks cut through it. 

I had a great inclination to ramble in thoſe agree- 
able ſhades ; and alighting, ordered my footman to 
wait at the place where I left him. It was not long 
before I came to the centre of the foreſt, in whic 
was a large graſs-plat, of a circular figure, with a 
double row of high elms growing in the ſame form 
round it, In the middle of the green was a little 
mount, that, by eaſy ſteps of turf, had a winding 
aſcent to the top; where ſtood an arbour of jeſſa- 
mine, woodbine, and roſes, twiſted together with 
a ſort of elegant diſorder, The gaudy bloſſoms 
2 the ſight, while their mingled ſweets per- 

ed the ambient air. On the lower branches of 
the circling elms hung ſeveral gilt cages, with a 
variety Ing - bird in them, which were now 
* chanting 
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chanting their 72 ſongs, while a muſical flage- 
let, in clear and ſhrill reſponſes, anſwered from the 
delicious arbour. 

I began to think there were indeed ſuch things as 
inchanted foreſts and vocal groves, or that the great 
Spirit of Nature was ſolacing itſelf in thoſe innocent 
abodes. However, female curioſity led me on, till 
I came to the charming bower ; where I found a 
well-dreſſed beautiful youth, of about ſeventeen, 
ſitting with a flagelet in his hand. His complexion 
was a lively brunette, that diſgraced the lily and the 
roſes ; his dark hair fell in large and graceful curls 
below his neck ; nothing could be more elegant than 
his ſhape and features ; nor was there any _ 
the ſplendor of his eyes, without being ſenſible 
every darting glance. k 

I made ſome apology for my intruſion ; which he 
anſwered with an. eaſy natural civility. Nor could 1 
perceive that my preſence gave him the leaſt ſurpriſe 
or confuſion, He is me with perfect compo- 
ſure, nor ſeemed. to have any manner of curiolity to 
know whence I came, or whether I was going; nor, 


to my great mortification, did he ſo much as aſk; 
whether] i 
t 


was a mortal or a goddeſs. 
gave me ſome uneaſineſs, I confeſs, to find my- 
ſelf no- more an object of ſurpriſe, to one who, per- 
haps, had never ſeen any thing ſo fine in. his life 
for I was in a very rich: habit, blazing . with ſcarlet 
and gold. You cannot imagine how it humbled 
my vanity, to obſerve with what indolence and 
tranquillity the young inſenſible looked at me; and 
the more, becauſe he did not ſeem to want wit or 
politeneſs. I was extremely vexed, that at three- 
and-twenty he ſhould treat me with as much indif- 
ference and reſpect, as if I had been his great-grand- 
mother, | 1 
Ibis ſedateneſs gave me a curioſity to pry into his 
ſtudies ; for I ſaw. two books lie near the where 
he fat. . When 1 opened them, I one was, 
R * A. 


— — 
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« A diſcourſe of the government of the paſſions, the 
other, « A treatiſe of the immortality of the ſoul.” I 
had nothing to ſay on thoſe grave ſubjects; but, after 
ſome formal diſcourſe of the fine ſituation of the place, 
I took my leave of it ; the young philoſopher attend- 
ing me to the limits of the wood, where I left my 
ſervant ; and there we parted, without any ſeeming 

reluctance on either fide, 7 
But I own I had a reſtleſs curioſity to know the 
hiſtory of this lovely youth, and to whom the 
houſe belorſged. Nor was it long before I received 
ſatisfaction from a clergyman that was riding the 
fame road with me. He ſaid, The manſion was 
« Sir Harry Lizzard's, a man of merit, and well 
<« acquainted with the world; at which he was now 
« unſeaſonable diſguſted, and grown ſolitary, on 
« the account of the death of his eldeſt ſon, to 
« whom he had given a very liberal education, 
« and, with a generous allowance, ſent him into 
« Italy; where Nis time was ſpent in the moſt diſ- 
« folute manner; till being.unhappily engaged with 
« a lewd. woman, in à fit of jealouſy he ſhot 
« himſelf. through the head. This tragical event 
« made Sir Harry reſolve to give his younger fon 
« a quite different education. Indeed his charac- 
« ter. is entirely the reverſe of his elder brother's ; 
« he is remarkable for his early piety, and great 
" 3 in all ſorts of learning, having a very 
« polite and ingenious perſon for his tutor. But 
« Philocles, that is the younger gentleman's name, 
« has too great an allay of gravity for his early 
« years, and is of ſo retired a temper, that he is 
« known by the title of © The handſome hermit 7 
« as he is indeed very handſome.” ' _— - 
Here the clergyman left me. Overjoyed with this 
intelligence, as ſoon as I got home, I related my 
adventure to Charlotte; who gave me but little at- 
tention, being, as 1 told you, in the utmoſt anxiety 
ei n Io 1. At 


. 
N 0 
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at (his nen which ſhe was confined. 


I am. 
Dear Aurelia, . 
Moſt fancerely yours, ge. . 
LAURA. 
LETTER. IV. by 


Scr you received my laſt letter, I have taken 
another ramble in Sir Harry Lizzard's foreſt. 
My brother knows nothing of this adventure. And 
the firſt afternoon that I found him engaged, I 
perſuaded Charlotte to go with me; who was glad of 
any pretence to ly from her own gallant, chough ſhe 
expreſſed but little curioſity to ſee mine. | 

At the entrance of the grove, we leſt the ſervants 
to wait with our horſes till we returned. In my firſt 
viſit, I perceived, by Philocles's diſcourſe, that, 
when the evening was fair he conſtantly ſpent it in 
the charming bower, where we now found him 
reading Dr. Young 's « True eſtimate of human life“ 
with ſuch attention, he did not immediately ſee | us; 
und ſeemed ſurpriſed at the encounter. 

It diverted me, to find his philoſoph diſbompe. 
led. "I began to flatter myſelf, it was A pr 
my charms. The hopes of ſuch à conqueſt hgh 
eq me more than all my paſt victories. It gave 
ſudden vivacity to my thoughts; and aas dy 
my wit eo ſecure the conqueſt of my eyes, 182 
with great gaiety, to rally him on his leclaſe man- 
ner of life, and "Toling his gayelt hours 1 in 2 Joyleſs 
ſolitude, ' © 

By this time the young Stoic had: aſſumed his 

natural ſuperibrity 3 and, ' inſtead of replying, as I 
expected, in a gallant and modiſh ſtrain, he' talked 
to me of the ſatisfactions of virtue, the tranquillity 
of the mind in the rectitude of its paſſions ; themes 
which, "from another N would have com- 


of laudanum. But 
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1 , © grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
IJNVIBGIDIE. . . o ooo 


Like the fallen angel-in Milton, 
+ ++ ++ + + +» + Abaſh'dI ſtood, 


And felt how awful goodnefs is, and ſaw 
Virtue how lovely in her native ſhape ! 


The glory that darted from his eyes, the agreeable 
nt, the moving eloquence that flowed from thoſe 
roſy lips, commanded my whole attention. Had he 


preached a ſermon, I could patiently have liſtened to 
the blooming orator, | 5 


Le WS. od From morn to noon, 
From noon to dewy eve, a ſummer's day. | 
M1L.Ton: 


And yet I could not forbear ſometimes laughing at 
his gravity, and begging he would put himſelf into 
holy orders. But he was not to be rallied out of 
his ſobriety. Nor could I poſſible draw from him 
that Ty, with which till now I had been ad- 
dreſſed. ſeemed rather to have an inclination: 
to humble my vanity. | 

Charlotte, the whole time, ſat in a penſive ſilence, 
while the tears, which ſhe ſtrove to conceal, would 
ſometimes drop from her eyes. Philocles, in every 
pauſe of converſation, ſurveyed her with looks that 
expreſſed great humanity ; but I was in no diſpoſi- 
tion to be jealous of any thing I looked on ſo in- 
ferior to myſelf. | E nanls 21 

However, my concern to conceal: this affair from 

y brother, made me break off the converſation a 
lictle abruptly, that we might be at home at the 
uſual hour, As ſoon as ever we were got alone, I 
aſked Charlotte, How ſhe liked the Handſome 
Hermit?“ Oh, ſaid ſhe, with a tender emo- 
tion, that I had never ſeen him ! Till now 1 was 
| not 
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« not ſenſible of the injury this barbarian, your 
brother, has done me. He has cut me off fron 
« all the lawful joys of life, from the pleaſure. of a 
& reciprocal affection for a man of worth and virtue. 
« With my innocence I loſt a right 'to that happi- 
« neſs. What lam I a proſtitute ! a kept mifs 
« treſs ! your brother's”. . . . O infamy l your 
« brother's wh..e!” 4 = 

« If you had not been that,” ſaid I, « | 
“ you had been a beggar.” 5 

« Q envied title,” ſhe replied, „O glorious 
« Poverty ! thou haſt been the choice of ſaints and 
“ heroes; Virtue has made thee her ſanctuary, her 
peaceful retreat. I could have fed on wholeſome 
vegetables, quenched my thirſt at ſome cryſtal 
« brook, indulged my harmleſs flumbers on the 
« verdant turf, undiſturbed with guilty fears. Par- 
don me,” ſaid ſhe, recollecting herſelf, © theſe 
« paſſionate fallies. I find myſelf more than ever 
« undone, condemned to waſte my hours in ſullen 
« obſcurity; in the pride of life, the bloom of ſoft 
« deſires, to languiſh in ſolitary deſpair ! My con- 
« ſcience will not ſuffer me to gratify an unlawful 
« paflion z nor ſhould any advantage, were my guilt 
« a ſecret, perſuade me to impoſe on a man of 
worth. I have been true even to this rake that 
has undone me, and fruſtrated all my hopes of a 
« lawful happineſs.” | 
That is, my brother has ſpoiled your mar- 
« riage,” ſaid I, C But, dear Charlotte, why ſhould 
that thought aMiCt you, who intend to paſs your 
future time in penitence and retirement? Has 
« the Handſome Hermit altered your pious reſolu- 
« tions?“ | 

« No,” ſhe replied ; © he has rather confirmed 
« them. Never had the cauſe of virtue a more re- 
« ſiſtleſs advocate. Methinks I ſee the beauty that 
„ lightened in his face; I hear the charming ac» 
« cent ſtill; I feel the energy of his e ; 

| "my 
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my foul gave its full aſſent to the celeſtial dic- 
tates. I wondered you could ſo often interrupt 
* the | orator with your ill-timed raillery. 
I could have liſtened to his lecture of morality 
« till the midnight-dews had fallen, till all the ſtars 
( had ſet,” = | | ba a 

Dear Chalotte,”. ſaid I, “ forgive this inter- 
eruption; I find you are in love. My intention is 
« entirely fruſtrated, of having your picture drawn 
« as the Fair Penitent, with a lamp and prayer- 
4 book before you. I perceive you deſign yet to 
« converſe among ſinful mortals. Will you go 
« with me to-morrow, to hear another lecture from 
the charming divine?“ | 

« Rather,” ſhe replied, © let me retire to the 
<« ſilent grave, to conceal my infamy. I would not 
« ' deceive him with an air of innocence, .while I am 
« conſcious of my own diſhonour. I know my 
« ſelf: this is the criſis of my miſzry ; nothing can 
« obliterate this ſecret ſenſe of ſhame. » I may re- 
bc tire from the public view, as it is my full reſolu- 
« tion, But what is a reſolution at ſixteen? With- 
tc out peculiar aſſiſtance from Heaven, I ſhall ne- 
4 ver conquer the dictates of love and nature. In 
« this perplexity I muſt either marry ſome worth- 
* leſs wretch that knows my infamy, or deceive 
« ſome man of merit to whom it is a ſecret.” 

Here ſhe burſt into a flood of tears, intreating 
me to write to an uncle ſhe had, to receive her into 
his favour, and let her live privately in his family. 
This I promiſed z nor deſpair: of prevailing. 'My 
concern for her makes me forget it is time to ſub- 
An ˙ . | 

Your humble ſervant 


0 


LAURA. 
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HARLOTTE, to her great ſatisfaction, has 
this morning leſt us, and is gone to her uncle; 
who was ealily perſuaded to receive her, after he 
was aſſured of the ſincerity of her penitence. © But 
I found it a harder taſk to prevail with my brother 
to reſign the idol of his affections; though he loſt 
nothing by her abſence, but the pleaſure of gazing 
on her. . 

I am in pain till you know the ſequel of my ad- 
venture with Philocles; who fra? writ laſt, has 
ſeveral times, by appointment, met me in the deli- 
cious bower : but ſtill, to my great vexation, he 
appeared inſenſible of any tender impreſſion. I 
could diſcern nothing in his converſation, but a 
pious deſign to convert me to, Chriſtianity, and 
convince me of -the folly of the new ſcheme to 
which my brother had made me a proſelyte. 

But the laſt time we met, I obſerved. a ſoft con- 
fuſion in his looks, till, after a long pauſe, which 
I had no mind to interupt, © I am going,” ſaid he, 
« to ſet myſelf in a very ridiculous light to one of 
your character; but I am content to paſs for an 
<« enthuſiaſt, till the event convinces you of the 
* truth of what 1 ſhall relate. 
Ef a domeſtic tradition may be credited, there 
has no perfon died out of our family, but what 
has had a warning of their approaching fate, by 
hearing mnſic paſſing through the houſe in the 
« dead ſilence of the fight; which is heard by 
none but the perſon concerned. My Mother and 
« ſiſter both foretold their own death from this 
© prefage. I fee you. ſihile,”* continued Philocles ; 
but I have had the ſame, warning, and am ſuper- 
4 ſtitious enough to credit it; Laſt night ſome 
* trifting diſorder kept me waking ; my though 
however, were placid and ſerene : ſome vorka | 
« had heard my tifter repeat in her laſt ſickneſs. 
came freſh into my memory. 
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«« While night in ſolemn triumph reigns, 

*« Aſcend my ſoul, the heavenly plains ; 
Thy flight to thoſe gay regions take: 

«« Angels and God are ſtill awake. 

The ſmiling ſtars will light thy way 

«« To the gladſome realms of day: 
While drowſy men with 1dle themes, 
Fantaſtic joys, and airy dreams, 
«« Are entertained ; do thou converſe 
With heaven, and heavenly trains rehearſe ;: 
Viſit the peaceful climes above, 
And through the fields of pleaſure rove ; 
«« Forget the ſcenes of care and ſtrife, 
«« And walk among the trees of life ; 
Faſte the rich fruits of paradiſe, 
« And bathe in flowing ſtreams of bliſs : 
« Solac'd in thoſe eternal ſprings, 
«© Loſe every thought of mortal things.” 


© Juſt as I had repeated theſe verſes, I was ſe» 
renaded by an inviſible muſician, with the ſweet- 
eſt ſtrains that ever delighted mortal ears. The 
harmonious echo ſeemed to paſs from room to 
room till it came into my chamber : where, af- 
ter a ſhort ſpace, it ſunk away in a gentle ca- 
dence. | | | 
« I knew my obſequies were now ſung, and 
« heard the fatal ſummons without ſurpriſe. Death 
« was a theme familiar to my thoughts, as I 
« N expected or deſired to reach the decline of 
4 hife,””. _-.. 
I liſtened to this ſtory as to a fairy tale or a ſort 
of waking dream. As gravely as he told it, I could 
not forbear laughing. | IS 
„This, Madam,” ſaid he,“ is what I expected; 
« but it will not make me leſs ſerious on a ſubject 
« of ſuch importance You have often rallied me 
on a manner of life ſo unſuitable to my years. 
| « Perhaps 
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« 


Perhaps it may be more the effect of reaſon than 
inclination. My brother's tragical end convinced 
me of the fatal effects of love, and made me re- 
ſolve never to admit that diſtracting paſſion to 
my breaft, But whatever oppoſition I have 
made, my heart has not been inſenſible of your 
charms, nor with all my philoſophy ſufficiently 
3 againſt the allurements of love and ſoft 


deſire. Even now, when I find myſelf diſen- 


gaged from every other care, I have the utmoſt 
lolicitude for your happineſs. I am diſtreſſed to leave 
you in this ſtate of infidelity ; for this is the laſt 
interview we ſhall have, unleſs I am permitted to 
make you a vilit from the immortal regions, in or- 
der to convince you, that the hopes of Chriſtianity 
are no deluſion.“ | | 
« This propoſal,” ſaid I, “ charms me. There 
would be no reſiſting ſuch evidence. I hope you 
will prove a ghoſt of honour, and not fail the 
aſſignation; which on my fide ſhall be punctual- 
ly kept on condition you appear in open day- - 
light, and drefled in your celeſtial finery. With 
theſe circumſtances I may venture to promiſe 
you, neither to run away, nor fall into fits. The 
place of your reception, though not, perhaps, 
ſuitable to your future dignity, ſhall be a painted 
alcove, fronting a walk ſhaded with limes at the end 
of my brother's garden.” 

« The gaiety,” replied Philocles, „with which 
you treat this ſubject, perſuades me you have 
courage enough to be as good as your word ; 
which is the laſt and only favour I haye to aſk. I 
muſt now bid you farewel, and in the retirement 
of my cloſet, prepare to make my exit with a far- 
titude becoming thoſe ſacred principles to which 
I have adhered,” ' | 

Here, with a tender confuſion in his looks, he 


abruptly left the place, and gave me leiſure to re- 
flect on the odd converſation that had paſſed. But 


— 
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as viſionary as ſome part of it appears, I would 
fain believe the ſoft confeſſion he made is no fic- 
tion; for I find myſelf exceffively in love. But 
this ſhall be a ſecret to the young enthuſiaſt, till he 
has got over his ſplenetic fit; which, as whimſical 
as it appears, gives me a ſecret. uncalincfs. He has. 
certainly infected me with ſome religious panics. I 
have loſt my taſte for every kind of diverſion. Com- 
pany is moleſting, and ſolitude tireſome. Self-reflec- 
tion diſtracts me. Whether I look forward or back- 
ward, the proſpect is all confuſion. But I ſhall ex- 
poſe myſelf, by owning theſe weaknefles to.one of 
your character. Adieu, &c. 


LETTER VI. 


LAURA. 


On. my Aurelia! I have ſurpriſing things to tell 

you ! The lovely Philocles is dead. His pre- 
ſages were too certain. About a week after our 
ell interview. I heard the melancholy tidings, that 
Sir Harry Lizzird had loſt his only fon by a ſud- 
den death, The charming youth was impatient of 
33 and is gone to converſe with his kindred 
angels, 

ou will wonder to hear me treat. thoſe ſubjects 
ſeriouſly, which I have till now ridiculed. It is a 
change that J myſelf can hardly credit. I never 
imagined my inclinations were ſo tenderly engaged, 
nor that any kind of adyerſity could have made ſuch. 
an alteration-on my temper.. 1 
Acſter the firſt emotions of grief were over, I re- 
collected the appointment we made; but rather 
wiſhed than believed ſuch an interview poſſible. 
However, my mind was prepared for conviction. 
L began to reaſon with Cato, 


» 


* + +. + +» If there's a Power above, 
le muſt delight in virtue; 1 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. | 
| e I found' | 
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I found myſelf now intereſted in the truths. of 
Chriſtianity, The firm belief of a life everlaſting 
would in this exigence have been my greateſt con- 
ſolation. My hopes and fears prevailed by inter- 
vals, and kept me in the moſt tormenting ſuſpenſe, 
while I waited for the deciſive hour. As ſoon as it 
came, without any conſternation, I attended at the 
appointed place. =: FL Awe Ames 

It was a charming retreat, where art and luxu- 
rious nature diſplayed their various beauties. The 
evening was ſtill; the ſun in golden 1 de- 
ſcending to the weſtern ſkies, glittered through the 
trees. Every thing looked gay; new life and beau- 
ty appeared on all the vernal proſpect; the plants 

ut on a freſher green, the flowers diſplayed a 
brighter hue, and diffuſed ambroſial fragrancy. 
Nature ſcemed animated with a conſcious j 


OY». 
as gladdened at the approach of ſome walls y 
power. : 

An unuſual alacrity inſpired my thoughts, and 
ſoothed my ſoul with a ſecret delight ; while a ſoft 
melodious ſound, ring by juſt degrees, filled the 
* round with tranſporting harmony. _ 

n the height of theſe agreeable agitations, as the 
roſy morning breaks from a cloud, the charming 
Philocles ſtood apparent before me. There was 
ſomething in his aſpect ſo ſerene and beneficent, 
ſuch a ſweetneſs and affability that baniſhed every 
thought of fear, and filled my breaſt with divine 
tranquillity. Ineffable pleaſure ſparkled in his eyes; 
youth in eternal triumph ſat on his 'brow, and 
painted his face with a roſy bloom. His temples 
were circled with a wreath of celeſtial roſes, which 


were mingled among his flowing hair with a fort of 
ornamental negligence, 


After a ſhort pauſe, he began with a voice that 
would have allayed the anguiſh of death, and 
charmed the wildeſt diſcord into calm attention; 
every accent breathed celeſtial love and harmony, 


while 
3 
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while he deſcribed the bowers of bliſs, the ſoſt re- 
ceſſes and manſions of immortal pleaſure. But it 
is impoſſible for me to paint the beautiful ideas, or 
imitate the emphaſis of his language. The powers 
of eloquence ſat on his tongue, and commended 
all the motions of my ſoul, which at that bliſsful 
penod ſeemed enlarged in its ſuperiour faculties : 
every word was penetrating and ſignificant, his 
manner perfectly graceful and tranſporting ; in his 
deſcriptions I ſaw the glories, I felt the joys of 
immortality. But in the midſt of my attention to 
the ſparkling orator, I could not help obſerving, 
that he often caſt his eye on the ſhadow of a dial, 
which was placed on the top of a little marble pe- 
deſtal, on which, with a becoming geſture, he 
leaned with his right hand. I fancied his time was 
limited ; for at the laſt glance I ſaw him caſt on the 
dial, he vaniſhed, and with him all my joys. 

This momentary view of celeſtial beauty has ob- 
ſcured all earthly glory. Never will the ſun diſ- 
cloſe a ſcene of pleaſure to my fight; the vanities 
which lately amuſed me, have loſt their charms; 
my thoughts are fixed on ſuperior objects; a divine 
and immortal ardour inſpires my ſoul, and de- 
termines all its motions. With the evidence I now 
have of a future exiſtence, my notions of happineſs 
are refined and cnlarged, my hopes bright and un- 
limited, | 

Adieu, my dear Aurclia ! I am not without 
hopes, that this relation will have the fame effect 
on your practice, as the heavenly viſion has on 
that of, | | 


Madam, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
LAURA. 


AMQRET 


This from the wretched Amoret receive, 


That fields of light, and bleſt etkerial plains, 
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FROM the black regions, from the mournful plains, 
Whete horror in eternal triumph reigns ; 

From the low caves of hell, the dens of night, 

Far from the frontiers of celeſtial light ; 


And at my coſt theſe dreadful truths believe: 
That *tis no fiction pious men adore, 

But there's indeed a juſt almighty Power ; 

That human ſpirits after death ſurvive, 

And to interminable ages live; 


Are no conceits of viſionary brains: 
But there are happy bowers, and ſhades of love, 
With pure exhauſtleſs ſprings of joy above: 
Immortal crowns the virtuous to reward, 
And glorious triumphs for the juſt prepar'd, 

Nor queſtion the ſurpriſing truths I tell, 
While I the ſecrets of the deep reveal : 
For hell is no enthufiaſtic dream, 
No ſtateſman's trick, nor poet's fab'lous theme 
No pious fraud, or mercenary lie 
Of ſubtil prieſts, to gain the conſcience by. 
"Tis all too ſadly true which they maintain, 
And far beyond whate'er the poets feign, 
Of ſtreams of liquid fire, and burning lakes, 
Infernal gibbets, and eternal racks, c 
Gorgons, chimeras, furies, and their ſnakes, 
No mortal can a juſt conception frame, 
Nor find for half the terrors here a name. 

Then ſhun the flowery paths that downward tend; 
To hell they lead, and in damnation end. 
Fly from the ſnares of that . . «a 
Whoſe fatal Joys have 'my perdition been 


FF. 4 


Like 
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Like thee, with all the pride of beauty gay, 
In looſe delights, I lately ſpent the day; 
Like thee accompliſh'd, and like thes admir'd, 


Mine eyes the ſavage and polite inſpired ; 


Whene'er I ſpoke, my wit new conqueſt won ; 
Thouſands come here, by my ſoft airs undone: 
With wild ſurpriſe, my alter'd looks they views 


And with loud curſes ſtill my flight purſue. 


Each face does here an equal horror wear, 

And re youth and age appear. 

Depriv'd of ev'ry charm, and ev'ry grace, 

We all deſcend to this deteſted place. 

Illuſtrious Helen, once the Grecian pride, g 


For learn, before too late, licentious fair, ! 


In folding ſhades her hated ' form would hide ; 

And conſcious Thais fears to be deſcry'd. 

I ſaw them lately by the trembling gleams, 

The pale blue light of inauſpicious flames ; 

No bluſhes paint their cheeks, their wanton eyes 

No more with love's contagious darts ſurpriſe. 

Raſh Cleopatra mourns her haſty doom, 

And glides a hideous ſpectre thro' the gloom. 

Fam'd Julia thro' the crowd's no longer known; 

Ev'n Ovid's eyes her blaſted charms diſown. 
Curs'd be the arts that did my ſoul betray, 

And lead my eaſy virtue firſt aſtray. 

"Tis paſt . . . . and my repentace comes too late, 

But thou may'ſt yet avoid this cruel fate, 

Perfdious beauty, quit the roads of vice, 

Its ſmooth deſcents to certain death entice. 

Like Dives, from ch' infernal coaſts I ſend, | 

To warn my careleſs unbeheving friend: 

For thou, while yet a lovely guiltleſs maid, 

To fin, by my example, waſt betray'd ; * 

And ſhouldſt thou to theſe — regions come, 


- 
* 


